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NAIC Report Backs 
5% Fire Profit Plus 
1% for Catastrophes 


Profit Factor to Be Based on 
Premium Rates; Does Not In- 
clude Interest Earnings 


INVESTMENT QUESTIONS 


Capital Gains and Losses Have 
No Place in Fire Insurance 
Rate Making Report Says 











The subcommittee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
studying the question of revising the 
1921 fire profit formula recommends a 
fire insurance profit factor of 6% of 
premium rates, consisting of 5% for 
profit and 1% for catastrophes. The 
report, issued this week, and based on 
three years of intensive study, calls for 
revision of the formula adopted in 1921, 
which allowed 5% for profit and 3% for 
conflagrations, or a total of 8%. 

Two Point Range in Profits 

The report also recommends a range 
of two points either way within which 
profits may fall without requiring adjust- 
ment of rates, so as to prevent unduly 
frequent rate revisions of insignificant 
amount. Revisions will not be made, 
therefore, unless profits exceed 8% or 
fall below 4%. 

The committee did not follow closely 
the recommendations of the McCullough 
report, submitted by Roy C. McCul- 
lough of the New York Department 
which would have limited profits far 
more than under the present suggestions 
of the NAIC committee. The reaction 
of the fire insurance industry to these 
new proposals was not available early 
this week as the committee on laws of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, with which the Commissioners 
have negotiated, did not meet until after 
this issue had gone to press. 


Committee Report 


The Commissioners’ subcommittee, con- 
sisting of Robert E. Dineen, New York, 
chairman; W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut; 
Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts, and James F. Malone, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania, gave unanimous approval to 
the report. Copies are being distributed 
immediately to all states, the industry 
and the public. 

Members of the subcommittee dif- 
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Partnership Idea... 


Leslie P. Ogden, underwriter with our Engelsman-Phillips 
Agency in New York, remarked to an attorney that his own law 
partnership needed Business Insurance and “that he and his 
partner were working as an efficient team together and that they 
were just as valuable to one another as partners in any other type 
of business. I told him of the time and expense that would be in- 
volved in replacing either one should anything happen.” 


The law partners agreed that there ought to be $50.000 of life 
insurance on each “but the $50.000 was out of the question because 
of the large premiums involved. 


“T knew that these two men had an office in the suburbs as wo"! 
as an office in New York City and I asked whether they would 
consider closing either one of the offices if the rent were suddenly 
raised $55 a month for one year with a lease that provided for a 
reduction after that of $25 a month for four years longer. Naturally 
they said they would not change their offices for such a small item 
so I told them that that would be the cost of the Term insurance 
that I had in mind. I also said ‘and I’m sure that you will beth 
agree that your need for each other is greater than the need for 
that extra office.’ ” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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Population Growth 
Seen by V.S. Welch 


itable Society Executive Tells 
Chicago Ass’n of Agents’ 
Responsibilities 
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Agency System Made Possible 
U. S. World Leadership in 
Life Insurance 





The tremendous development of life in- 
surance under the agency system and the 
responsibilities of insurance agents because 
of the strong hold that insurance has on 
the public were discussed by Vincent S. 
Welch, vice president, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, in a talk made on June 
15 before Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Welch said: 

At end of 1947, latest date for which 
international figures are available, the 
total amount of life insurance in force 
in the world, converted into U. S. dol- 
lars at the current annual rate of ex- 
change, was $260 billion, of which the 
United States had $186 billion, or 714%. 
Not included in these figures are govern- 
ment life insurance policies, which to- 
taled some $36 billion in the U. S. A., 
nor social insurance death benefits, 
which have been estimated for the 
United States to be equivalent to $75 
billion of life insurance. Included in the 
United States volume of $186 billion 
which has risen to $215 billion by now, 
are about one half billion dollars of sav- 


ings bank life insurance, sold over the 
counter, without agents, and other rela- 
tively small amounts of insurance sold 
through the mail, also without agents. 
Except for these minor deviations we 
can rightfully and proudly state that this 
tremendous volume of life insurance, plus 
3% million annuities representing over 
one billion dollars in annual payments, 
have been sold through the life insur- 
ance agency system. Neither the in- 
come tax rebates of the English Com- 
monwealth, nor direct government sub- 
sidies, as practiced in Canadian Govern- 
ment annuities, have been found effec- 
tive in replacing the life insurance agent. 


Role of Insurance Agents 


Were it not for the life insurance con- 
sciousness of the American public, an 
even larger part of the government life 
insurance would have been terminated. 
The work of the agent is bound to bring 
about greater public awareness of the 
advantages of self-security. Let no one 
forget it is that work which is reflected 
in whatever insurance is sold and main- 
tained without an agent’s participation. 

Over the last two decades the agency 
forces have assumed the responsibility 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 


a people played the leading pait... 


7 was a play at the High School the other 
night and my wife, Mary, and I went to see it. 
Mary said it would be fun. “I asked Mrs. Carr to 
sit with us,” she said. ‘“Her daughter has the lead- 
ing part, you know, and she'll be alone.” 


The play was good and everybody enjoyed it. 
Young Sally Carr did a fine job of acting, and 
when she stepped out for her curtain calls, the 
applause made you feel excited. 


I took a sidelong glance at Mrs. Carr and saw 
that her eyes were wet and shining. . . with pride 
and happiness and perhaps a little sadness, too... 


When Mary and I got home she said, ““You 
know, you have to give Mrs. Carr a lot of credit 
for bringing up Sally the way she has—especially 
when you consider that it’s ten years since her 
husband died.” 


I said, “Yes, you do.” 


Then I added, “But you have to give credit 
to her husband, too. I remember when I sold John 
Carr his New York Life policies years ago. As 
things turned out, it was his insurance that made 
all the difference. Otherwis. ..” 


“When you look at it tnat way,”’ Mary said, 
“‘you can see that all three of the Carrs had a part 
in Sally’s success tonight—Sally, her mother and 
her father.” 


I nodded. 


After a long pause Mary said, “The more I 
think of it, the happier I am that you’re in the 
insurance business. In fact, there were more than 
three people who played leading parts in tonight’s 
play. There were four. You played a leading part, 
too, by helping to see to it that John Carr had the 


life insurance which made everything possible.” 
“Nonsense,” I said. But it made me feel good 
to hear those words from Mary. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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O. J. Arnold, 75, Dies in Minneapolis 


Northwestern National Life Chairman; Long a Progressive 


Leader in Life Insurance and Civic Life; 


Started 


Career as an Actuary in Chicago 


Oswald James Arnold, 75, chairman of 
Northwestern National Life, and for 
years an outstanding life insurance ex- 
ecutive and one of its most progressive 
figures, died Tuesday night. His health 
had not been good for some time. He 
became president of his company in 
1925 and chairman in 1947. Since 1925 
his company has quadrupled its insur- 
ance in force to $840,000,000 while its 
assets increased to $175,000,000. His life 
insurance service covered 52 active years. 

As early as 1907 Mr. Arnold was a 
moving spirit in formulating the so- 
called “Illinois Standard” of valuation 
which put insurance company reserves 
on a more realistic and scientific basis 
than before. He was a charter member 
and a life member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and its president from 1912 
to 1914; president, American Life Con- 
vention in 1928 and member of its ex- 
ecutive committee since that year; 
chairman of board, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau (now Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association) from 
1935 to 1937; chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents (Life 
Insurance Association of America) in 
1941; trustee of the American College 
of Life Underwriters since 1936, and a 
board member of the Institute of Life 
Insurance since 1939. 

Early Life Insurance Experience 

in Chicago 

Mr. Arnold was born in Rochester, 
N. Y., and was graduated from Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1897, his alma 
mater awarding him a citation as “useful 
citizen” in 1941. Joining the old Illinois 
Life in Chicago after leaving the uni- 
versity he became secretary and actu- 
ary. A divergence of views regarding 
investment policy resulted in his resig- 
nation from Illinois Life and acceptance 
of an offer from Northwestern National’s 
board to take the presidency of the 
Northwestern National left vacant by 
the death of John T. Baxter. He quickly 
injected a “drive” into the company’s 
operations that focused attention on it 
as a progressive and fast-growing or- 
ganization. He coordinated its operations 
so that the company could publish a 
complete and final financial statement 
earlier than other major life insurance 
companies. 

During the banking moratorium early 
in 1933 Mr. Arnold pointed up the com- 
pany’s strong position by keeping the 
home office open until midnight of the 
day before the moratorium took effect 
so that every request up to the last 
minute could be filled. When a power 
failure caused the lights to go out about 
11 o’clock at night the work continued 
by candle light. 

Was.a Minneapolis Leader 

In Minneapolis he was long a leading 
citizen. As chairman of Minnesota War 
Finance Committee from its inception in 
1941 he directed a state-wide war bond 
organization of nearly 50,000 volunteer 
workers which built a high record in 
war bond sales totals. He had a knack 
of singling out worthwhile projects, giv- 
ing his support freely to new undertak- 
ings which he felt met real needs. In 
1946 the Variety Clubs of the Northwest 
honored him with a lifetime membership 
in their national body for his help in 
their program which resulted in the Min- 
nesota Heart Hospital. That year he 
headed the Minnesota Cancer Society’s 
first large-scale fund-raising campaign. 
In 1947 he was general chairman, Min- 


neapolis Chest X-ray survey, an un- 
usually successful project. 

A man of much personal magnetism, 
having decidedly the human touch, he 
took a broad gauged view of business 
leadership responsibility. Although an 
actuary by training he was regarded as 
an agency-minded executive having full 
understanding of salesmen’s viewpoints 
and problems. In 1939, after years of 
study, he introduced the Arnold system 
of compensation for his company’s 


agents which geared the agent’s earn- 
ings closely to persistency of insurance 
sold. 

Mr. Arnold was a _ vice president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in 1939-40 and a member of the 
Chamber’s insurance committee for two 
years. In 1947 he was appointed by 
President Truman to represent life in- 
surance on the President’s Conference 
on Fire Prevention. He was a president 
of Minneapolis Council of Social Agen- 





Launching New Company in N. Y.State 


The incorporation of the Companion 
Life Insurance Co. with home offices in 
New York City, is the first new life 
insurance company to be organized in 
this state in some time. It is wholly 
owned by the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident of Omaha, an_ outstanding 
writer in the field of health and acci- 
dent coverage, and it will operate as a 
running mate of the MBHA. Companion 
Life will write all Ordinary forms of 
legal reserve life insurance; will begin 
with a capital of $500,000 and surplus 
of $1,000,000. 

President will be V. J. Skutt who is 
president of MBHA. The executive vice 
president will be Walter F. Martineau 
who will resign on June 30 as N. Y. Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Insurance, a post 
he has held since November, 1943. He was 
formerly a member of the law firm of 
McCurn, Farnham & Martineau, Syra- 
cuse. Born in Springfield, Mass., he was 
graduated from Syracuse University 
where he received an A.B. degree in 
1925 and an LL.B. in 1927. 


Judge Bleakley Heads Board 


Head of board of directors will be 
Judge William Bleakley now a member 
of Bleakley, Platt, Gilchrist & Walker, 
New York City. Other members of board 
follow: 


Emerson S. Adams, executive vice president, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. 


Dr. Neil L. Criss, treasurer, Mutual Benefit 
H. & A. 

Howard S. Cullman, chairman, New York 
Port Authority. 

Russell J. Hopley, president, Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

Moses G. Hubbard, Utica lawyer. 


William H. Kearns, partner, Ted Bates Ad- 


W. F. MARTINEAU 


vertising Co. 

Orie R. Kelly, president, Lawyers Trust Co., 
New York. 

Dr. Basil Maclean, superintendent, 
Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

E. Clark Mauchly, vice president, F. W. 
Woolworth Co. 

Edward P. Prezzano, president, 
Lighting Co., New York. 

Carl A. Swanson, president, C. 
& te 

J. Skutt. 

p M. Taylor, vice president, N. Y. Tele- 

phone Co. 


Strong 


Westchester 


A. Swanson 





Met’s Canadian 


The 25th anniversary of the Cana- 
dian head office of Metropolitan Life at 
Ottawa recently was the occasion of a 
celebration attended by President Leroy 


A. Lincoln who greeted several hundred 
visitors including Dominion and munici- 
pal government officials. Second Vice 
President Glen J. Spahn helped receive. 
Opening event was a general staff meet- 
ing held in Ottawa’s Capitol Theatre 
at which Mayor Edouard Bourque was 
guest. 

President Lincoln presided and was 
chief speaker at a dinner of head office 
veterans at Chateau Laurier attended by 
a, out 300 members of the staff with 
2 years or more of service. Also 
attending the dinner was Second Vice 
President Walter S. J. Shepherd in 


Office Celebrates 


charge of the company’s field personnel. 
The week-long celebration wound up 
with a get-together of the entire staff 
and their families when they heard 
John Fisher, a leading Canadian radio 
commentator. 

Mr. Lincoln described the monumen- 
tal task of starting the operation of the 
Canadian head office without disturbing 
the service being rendered on $500,- 
000,000 of life insurance then in force 
with 1,500,000 Canadian policyholders. 
The movement of the original staff from 
New York and the transfer of the nec- 
essary records—some 2,000,000 applica- 
tions, accounts, and correspondence files 
—was accomplished literally over night, 
and within 15 months most of the origi- 
nai staff had returned to New York, 
replaced by Canadian employes. 








O. J. ARNOLD 


cies and a former chairman of Minne- 
apolis Civic Council and a trustee of 
Minneapolis Community Research Coun- 
cil. He had been a director of Minne- 
apolis Civic and. Commerce Association 
and was a former vestryman of Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Mark (Episcopal). 
He was a 32nd degree Mason and a 
Shriner. 

Mr. Arnold belonged to many clubs 
in Minneapolis and in Chicago to the 
Union League, University, Chicago Ath- 
letic, South Shore Country and Chicago 
Yacht clubs. Unmarried, he leaves a 
sister, Charlotte E. Arnold, and three 
nephews. 





E. H. Fowler New President 

Edward H. Fowler, John Hancock, has 
been elected president of Philadelphia 
Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters. 
Other officers are Charles H. Smith, 
Penn Mutual, vice president; James I. 
Taylor, Sun of Canada, secretary; Marie 
Kelsey Kelly, Towers, Perrin, Forster 
& Crosby, treasurer. Directors are A. 
Felleman Fish, Prudential, and Leonard 
E, Liss, S. George Levi & Co. 

Principal speaker at annual meeting 
was Addison B. Chohosey, a New York 
lawyer who is a tax staff executive of 
Research Institute of America. He spoke 
on “Use of Juvenile Insurance in Estate 
Planning.” 





Mutual Benefit Plaque 


A plaque honoring Mutual Benefit 
Life employes who served in World War 
II was dedicated at the company’s home 
office in Newark, June 14 (Flag Day). 

President, John S. Thompson, made 
the dedication, after an introduction by 
Edward Wilson, president of the em- 
ployes’ Pelican Club. William W. Dra- 
per, home office employe with an out- 
standing war service record, and Row- 
land F. Mellor, cliairman of the Agents’ 
Advisory Committee, unveiled the 
plaque. 

The plaque pays tribute to the 338 
Mutual Benefit people who served in 
World War II and lists the five men 
who died in the war. The latter are 
Daniel Mugler of the home office and 
four agents, Irving V. G. Perine, Jr. of 
the Newark agency; L. Bushnell Lamb 
of Davenport, lowa; John T. Dye of Los 
Angeles and Clyde M. Phillips of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





CONSOLIDATED EDISON TOUR 

Members and guests of the League of 
Life Insurance Women made a tour of 
the Consolidated Edison Plant at 708 
First Avenue, New York, this week. The 
group were entertained by Consolidated 
Edison at a tea following the tour. 
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Harry C. Ard President 
Of New York City Ass’n 


OTHER OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 





Annual Meeting Held; Over 360 Mem- 
bers of Association Receive 
National Quality Award 


Ard, Connecticut General, 


Harry C. 


was elected president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York at the annual meeting held at 
the Hotel Statler, New York, on Thurs- 
day of last week. Other officers elected 
are Howard Eaton, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, administrative vice president; John 





HARRY C. ARD 


H. Evans, Home Life of New York, pub- 
lic relations vice president; Sara Lewin- 
son, Massachusetts Mutual, educational 
vice president; Louis W. Sechtman, 
Aetna Life, treasurer. Directors to serve 
through June, 1952, are Harold W. Baird, 
Northwestern Mutual; Samuel H. Glass, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; M. C. 
Muller, Phoenix Mutual; T. L. O’Hara, 
Metropolitan Life; Preston B. Schwartz, 
Guardian Life; John T. Scott, Penn Mu- 
tual; Vera Sundelson, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

Mr. Ard, who succeeds Benjamin D. 
Salinger, Mutual Benefit Life, served as 
administrative vice president in 1948-49. 

Numerous awards were presented to 
association members. George F. Byron, 
chairman of the National Quality Award 
committee, announced that over 360 
members of the association would re- 
ceive the National Quality Award. 

Agencies receiving awards for 100% 
membership in the association included 
S. S. Wolfson, Berkshire; J. M. Ejisen- 
drath, Guardian; J. H. Evans, Home 
Life; Harry Gardiner, John Hancock; 
L. S. Zider, Jr., Mutual Benefit; Ein- 
stein & Salinger, Mutual Benefit; B. M. 
Fiber, Mutual Trust; Carr R. Purser, 
Penn Mutual: John Spence, Penn Mu- 
tual; C. D. Girdner, Phoenix Mutual: 
Henry Marshall, Provident Mutual; L. 
\. Cerf, State Mutual; T. W. Foley, 
State Mutual; Solomon Huber, Mutual 
Benefit. 

In a brief acceptance speech, Mr 
Ard said that he hopes to help build 
up in actual practice, the prestige 
and effectiveness of the office of execn- 
tive manager in the running of the life 
underwriters association. He suggested 
that the Life Underwriters Association, 
with headquarters in the Statler Hotel, 
should also be the headquarters of other 
New York City associations and that 
Jack Manning, executive manager and 
his staff should, as a matter of serv- 
ice, handle the necessary records, no- 
tices, coordinate meeting dates and that 
these associations should make some 
financial contribution for expenses. 
Other New York associations include 
the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York, Midtown Managers’ 


Association, the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation, the League of Life Insurance 
Women, the CLU Chapter and the Mil- 
lion Dollar Producers Club. Mr. Ard re- 
ported that preliminary talks with the 
management of one of these supplemen- 
tary organizations resulted in agreement 
on the suggestion that the Life Un- 
derwriters’ headquarters should also be 
the headquarters of its association. 
Careers of New Officers 

Mr. Ard who has been jn the life in- 
surance business 25 years, served with 
several companies prior to his associa- 
tion with Connecticut General. For the 
past 11 years he has served as brokerage 
manager of the Forty-second Street 
branch office. Active in association af- 
rairs he has served on various commit- 
tees. He was treasurer of the New York 
City Association in 1944-45 and 1945-46 
and chairman of the board of directors 
in 1947-48 and administrative vice presi- 
dent 1948-49. He served as president of 
the Life Supervisors Associztion of New 
York City in 1946-47. 

Mr. Eaton, who is associzted with the 
J. Robert Guy agency, Northwestern 
Mutual, entered the life insurance brsi- 
ness with that company in 1931. He 
became a member of the New York City 
association in 1935 and was a represen- 
tative from his agency, on the Board of 
Field Underwriters and later was ap- 
pointed chairman. He became a member 
of the board of directors and was re- 
elected to that body after his term ex- 
pired and last year served as chairman. 

Mr. Evans after several years in vari- 
ous insurance positions became an 
agency field assistant in the heme office 
of Home Life; assistant superintendent 
of agencies, and manager of the sales 
planning division and in Anril, 1945, he 
started a new agency. He is a former 
editor of the “Bulletin,” past president 
of the Atlantic Alumni Association of 
the LIAMA schools in agency manage- 
ment; secretary-treasurer of the Life 
Managers Association and chairman of 
his company’s manager’s advisory com- 





MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


Loyal Atkinson, Branch Manager 
50 East 42nd St., New York— MU Hill 7-5212 
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mittee. 

Sara Lewinson entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1916 as an agent for 
Massachusetts Mutual and has been as- 
sociated with that company since that 
time. In 1932 she became a Chartered 
Life Underwriter, the first woman in 
New York State to receive that designa- 
tion. She has served on the executive 
board of the New York City CLU Chap- 
ter, was chairman of the planning com- 
mittee and a member of the Board of 
Field Underwriters. She has served as a 
director of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation for the past three years and as 
chairman of the admissions committee 
in the past two years. She has also 
served on the board of the New York 
Life Underwriters Training Council. 

Mr. Sechtman, a native of Hartford, 
became employed by the Group depart- 
ment of Aetna Life in 1916. He became 
general agent of Aetna’s Forty-second 
Street office in 1941, which position he 
still holds. He joined tte New York 
City Association in 1926 and has served 
on the board of directors and as chair- 
man of the board of directors. He has 
been on the administrative committee 
for three years and was treasurer for 
the last two administrative years. He 
is a CLU and has also served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Midtown Managers 
Association and secretary-treasurer of 
the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York and is at present vice 
president of that association. 
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There is a lesson to be learned 
from every failure—a warning from 
every success. The higher you rise 


the farther you can fall. 


Clifford L. McMillen 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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Made Assistant Actuary 
Of United States Life 





A. MAXWELL KUNIS 


Appointment of A. Maxwell Kunis as 
assistant actuary of the United States 
Life has been announced by President 
Richard Rhodebeck. Mr. Kunis assumes 
his new position as assistant actuary 
specializing in the actuarial phases of 
Group insurance and accident and health, 
and in the over-all administrative rou- 
tine pertaining to these classes of insur- 
ance. The appointment is in line with 
the company’s increasing business ac- 
tivity in both these fields of production. 

Mr. Kunis, former associate actuary 
of the New Jersey Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance, goes to United States 
Life with 17 years of combined business 
and academic experience. Majoring in 
mathematics and physics at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania from 1932 to 1936, 
Mr. Kunis was graduated with a B.A. 
degree, magna cum laude, and was one 
of the top five. graduates in his class. 
He did post graduate work for a year 
at the University of Michigan where he 
earned his Master’s degree, also magna 
cum laude, majoring in actuarial mathe- 
matics. Following his graduation in 
1937, Mr. Kunis became special exam- 
iner and actuary for the Michigan De- 
partment of Insurance. In 1939, Mr. 
Kunis joined the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance where 
he rose to the position of associate actu- 
ary. For the past two years he has 
been in charge of examination of insur- 
ance companies, pension funds, review- 
ing policies filed by companies and the 
handling of complaints against compa- 
nies. Mr. Kunis was also responsible 
for reviewing policies filed under the 
Temporary Disability Benefits law of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Kunis is a member of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and_ the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 





BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 


Nine salesmen from six agencies of 
Bankers Life of Des Moines attended 
a district sales training school in Chi- 
cago from June 6 through June 10 
The school, first in the company’s series 
of four for its agents, was under the 
direction of the sales training division. 
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Konow Slated to Head 
No. New Jersey Assn. 


PRUDENTIAL NEWARK MANAGER 





Other Officers indaneieli Election to 
Be Held at June 23 Meeting 
in Newark 





William G. C. Konow, district manager 
of Newark 1 Prudential office, was nomi- 
nated to be president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey for the coming year. The election 
will be held on June 23 at Hotel Robert 
Treat, Newark, during a _ luncheon 
meeting. The election generally follows 





WILLIAM G. C. KONOW 


the recommendations of the nominating 
committee. 

Others nominated are: Frank H. Jan- 
nuzzi, CLU, general agent, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, first vice president; Philip Gillis, 
Provident Mutual, second vice president; 
H. Horton Humphrey, general agent, 
Aetna Life, secretary; Roderick Bou- 
chard, Home Life, treasurer; Elmer 
Becker, Prudential, Irvington, director 
for two years; Frederick Vogel, Metro- 
politan, Irvington, director for two 
years; Stanley Aquilino, Metropolitan, 
Bloomfield. 

Herbert Marshall, assistant general 
agent, Berkshire Life, is chairman of the 
nominating committee. Members of his 
committee are Howard Cox, Metropoli- 
tan, Bloomfield; Edward Ames, mana- 
ger, Phoenix Mutual, Newark; Karl 
Pennell, manager, Prudential, Irvington; 
Richard Pratt, Connecticut Mutual, 
Newark. 

Mr. Konow started with Prudential at 
age 17, on June 10, 1912, in the mathe- 
matical actuarial department. Two years 
later, he was transferred to the Newark 
2 office, becoming its leading producer 
in a short time. He became manager of 
his present office in 1926. Mr. Konow 
has also been nominated to be president 
of the Lions Club in Newark for the 
coming year. 

He is a member of the Insurance 
Square Club, Canyon Club, Sales Execu- 
tive Club of Northern New Jersey, Sal- 
vation Army Association of Newark, 
New Jersey Foundation for the Blind, 
Millburn Scholastic Boosters, and a 
member of the board of trustees for the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Newark. 





Los Angeles Elections 


At the annual meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Los Angeles, 
held in Biltmore Hotel, that city, Fred 
A. McMaster, CLU, Prudential, was 
elected president. George P. Quigley, 
Provident Mutual, is first vice president, 
and Mark S. Trueblood, Union Central, 
is second vice president, Secretary and 
treasurer is Roy H. Sheldon, Equitable 
of Towa. 


W. R. Bone, Formerly of 
Newark, Group Coast Mgr. 


William R. Bone has been appointed 
a Regional Group Manager with head- 
quarters in Portland, Ore., for Lincoln 
National Life. Mr. Bone will co-operate 
with the company’s representatives 
throughout Oregon and Washington in 
providing employer-employe benefit pro- 
grams through the company’s broad 
Group insurance coverages. 

Mr. Bone joined Lincoln National Life 
in June, 1948, and for the past year has 
participated in a comprehensive home 
office training program which included 
considerable field work in the produc- 
tion and service of Group insurance. 
For several months he was located in 
Newark, providing Group coverage in 
accordance with the New Jersey Tem- 
porary Disability Benefits Law. 

Mr. Bone was for three years in the 
Army Air Force as a navigator and 
bombardier and instructor in navigation. 
He attended the University of Minne- 
sota, Purdue University, and Indiana 
University, and was graduated from In- 
diana with a B. S. degree. While at 
Indiana University, he studied life insur- 
ance and taught principles of insurance 
as an undergraduate assistant. 


Equitable Life of Iowa 
President’s Club to Meet 


The annual President’s Club conven- 
tion of the Equitable Life of Iowa will 
be held in Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land, Michigan, June 21-23. 

The President’s Club is the company’s 
senior club for field underwriters mem- 
bership in which is based on paid pre- 
mium and conservation factors, and a 
minimum number of lives insured, as at- 
tained during the 1948 calendar year. 
Addresses by home office officials and 
field associates will feature the three 
business sessions which will take the 
form of a school in advanced underwrit- 
ing. Among the chief speeches will be 
those by F. W. Hubbell, president of the 
company and Ray E. Fuller, agency vice 
president. 

The President’s Club meeting will be 
attended by more than 200. Officers of 
the club are R. H. Sheldon, Los Angeles 
agency, president; H. Loree Harvey, 
CLU, Detroit agency, vice president; 
and F. S. DeBernardi, Oklahoma agency, 
secretary. 

In addition to the business session 
there will be a golf tournament for the 
members of the club, a banquet and 
daily morning receptions for wives and 
guests of the members. 








DR ZHERSCHII 
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“Mind if I sit in? Half the troubles people have are due to 
inadequate insurance!” 


Bankerslifemen Have the Professional 
Approach to the Use of Life Insurance 


Professional counsel about fitting life insurance to human 
needs is a regular procedure with Bankers/ifemen, although 
we must admit we do not know of any instances of working 


with psychiatrists. 


However, Bankers/ifemen do know how to bring peace 
of mind to many breadwinners with the proper use of life 
insurance to guard against life’s greatest hazards. They have 
acquired the knowledge and training to render professional 
advice through a carefully planned system. This incorporates 
training which starts with their first days in their agency 
offices and is continued through a series of home office 
directed schools. Backing up this knowledge are promotional 
materials and contracts which fit the needs of life insurance 


buyers. 


This professional attitude makes the typical Bankers- 
lifeman the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a 
friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers 1ife COMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 





Campbell Gets Pru’s 
Presidential Citation 


REMARKABLE 3-YEAR RECORD 








Newark Agency Also Wrote All-time 
Company’s Monthly Record for 
May, 1949 


t 





Sayre MacLeod, vice president of The 
Prudential, at a dinner in honor of the 
1948 achievements of the Newark agency 
of the company, presented to Colonel 
Charles W. Campbell, CLU, manager of 
the agency, a_ presidential citation. 

Speaking on behalf of President 


Shanks of The Prudential, Mr. MacLeod 
cited the accomplishments of the agency 
over the last three years in which the 





Sayre MacLeod (left), C. W. Campbell 


agency had received in 1946 and 1947 
the President’s Trophy and in 1948 the 
President’s citation. The President’s 
Trophy for 1948 was granted to the 
Richmond agency, manager of which is 
Lewis F. Montgomery who formerly was 
assistant manager under Manager Camp- 
bell. 

Toastmaster was Second Vice Presi- 
dent W. Jackson Letts who called atten- 
tion to the Newark agency’s May, 1948, 
record when the agency achieved a writ- 
ten total of $6,360,134 of prepaid and/or 
examined written business, an all-time 
monthly record for any Prudential 
agency in its history. 

Manager Campbell said that in addi- 
tion to the total regular Ordinary busi- 
ness during May the agency was cred- 
ited with $4,815,000 of Group life and 
Group casualty coverages with supple- 
mentary premium income of $246,800. 


Thomas J. Wheaton Led Agency 


Leading producer for the month was 
Thomas J. Wheaton, Newark agency, 
whose credit was $336,901. The Trenton 
unit of the agency under the supervi- 
sion of F. Donald Lewis, assistant mana- 
ger, led the agency being credited with 
$1,328,066 winning in a close race over 
the Jersey City office under C.- Jordan 
Kreutzer, assistant manager, which was 
credited with $1,281,178. It was reported 
that twelve members of the agency 
were credited with in excess of $100,000 
of written business and forty-two repre- 
sentatives were credited with in excess 


of $50,000 each. 


Brooklyn LUTC Committee 


The LUTC committee in Brooklyn met 
at a luncheon recently to formulate plans 
for the Brooklyn branch of the LUTC. 
Chairman is Bernard M. Eiber, CLU, 
general agent, Mutual Trust Life. Other 
members of the committee are Hy Lan- 
der, John Hancock; Irving Bober, CLU, 
The Prudential; Emanuel Belkin, The 
Prudential; Harry Haiblum, Guardian 
Life; Harry Steiglitz, CLU, Metropoli- 
tan; Cornelius Wade, The Prudential; 
Gilbert V. Austin, CLU, Aetna Life; 
Henry Marshall, Provident Mutual. Pas- 
quale Quarto, CLU, administrative as- 
sistant of LUTC, attended the iuncheon. 
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Postal Life’s Brooklyn General Agent 





Left to right—H. Louis Press, Roy A. 


W. C. Jeffrey. 


H. Louis Press formally announced 
his appointment as Brooklyn general 
agent for Postal Life at a party given 
for some 400 brokers, agents and insur- 
ance officials recently. Although the 
new general agent operates business 
from the Press Underwriting Agency, 16 
Court Street, Brooklyn, the party was 
held at the Hotel Taft, New York, for 


Foan, Postal Life’s director of agencies, 


the convenience of the majority of 
guests. Mr. Press was assisted by his 
brokerage manager W. C. Jeffrey, in en- 
tertaining the guests. 

Among the home office officials pres- 
ent were George Kolodny, president; 
Roy A. Foan, director of agencies; Saul 
Rosenthal, assistant actuary; Henry 
Way-Silvers, underwriting secretary. 





Union Labor Life Moves 
Its General Offices 


Union Labor Life, New York, has 
moved its general offices to new quar- 
ters. The address for the following de- 
partments is now 200 East Seventieth 
Street, New York 21: actuarial, account- 
ing, auditing, policyholders’ service, 
Group, purchasing and stock and per- 
sonnel and employe welfare. 

The executive branch of the company 
will remain at 570 Lexington Avenue. 
Included at this office are Matthew Woll, 
president; Edmund P. Tobin, executive 
vice president; the agency department, 
investment department and mortgage 
loan department. The telephone number 
is unchanged, MUrray Hill 8-0500. The 
telephone of the new general office is 
TRafalgar 9-2800. 

For eight years after inception the 
company maintained its entire office in 
Washington, D. C. In 1935 the company 
moved to the General Electric Build- 
ing, 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 

Steady growth necessitated splitting 
the company in order to facilitate opera- 
tions. In 1946 all personnel involved in 
the handling and servicing of Group 
cases were transferred to offices at 47 
West Sixty-third Street, N. Y. All other 
departments continued to operate from 
570 Lexington Avenue. 





C. H. Biesel Appointed 


Resident Vice President Michael J. 
Denda has announced appointment of 
Charles H. Biesel as assistant manager 
of the Midtown branch, New York, 
Union Mutual Life of Portland. 

Mr. Biesel entered the business in 
1933 with the Fraser agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual, specializing in the 
brokerage field. In 1935 he joined the 
Provident Mutual as a supervisor and 
two years later entered the Lloyd Pat- 
terson agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual as a unit manager. He subsequently 
served the Edwards agency of the Man- 
hattan Life in its brokerage department. 
Following four years’ Army service dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Biesel attended Brown 
University, graduating in the class of 
"48 with a B.A. degree. 


NAMED PROVINCIAL. MANAGER 

L. E. Wood has been appointed pro- 
vincial manager for Manitoba of North- 
ern Life Assurance. His headquarters 
will be in Winnipeg. 











DR. W. E. THORNTON TO RETIRE 





Lincoln National Life Medical Director 
Joined Company in 1921; Continues 
as a Director 


Walter E. Thornton, M.D., second 
vice president and medical director, Lin- 
coln National Life, retires this month 
after more than a quarter century of 
service as medical director. Dr. Thorn- 
ton will continue as a member of the 
board of directors. Dr. W. H. Scoins, 
medical director, assumes direction of 
the medical department and is the chief 
medical officer of the company. 

Dr. H. Clive McAllister, medical di- 
rector, is in charge of underwriting 
training, research and the development 
of underwriting practices and will con- 
tinue, as in the past, his relationships 
with the medical departments of Lin- 


coln National’s reinsurance clients. 
Dr. George M. Graham, medical 
director, formerly assistant medical 


director, assumes responsibility for the 
selection and appointment of medical 
examiners and will work with Lincoln 
National field force on medical ques- 
tions which arise out of the underwrit- 
ing of risks. 

Dr. Thornton joined Lincoln National 
in 1921 as assistant medical director. 
He was named medical director in 1923, 
was appointed to the board of directors 
five years later, and was named second 
vice president in 1936. 





Schultz Chicago President 


Harry W. Schultz, CLU, of Henry 
Persons agency, Mutual Life of New 
York, is new president of Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. He is a 
life and qualifying member of Million 
Dollar Round Table and former Chicago 
chapter of CLU president. First vice 
president is Earl M. Schwemm, CLU, 
manager, Great-West Life; second vice 
president is William D. Davidson, CLU, 
Equitable Society; treasurer is H. 
Groves, CLU, Travelers. 




















Graduated by Dartmouth College in 1924, and after several 
years of experience in the investment field, “Ernie” Hickok joined 
us at The Northwestern Mutual early in 1933. 


Since then he has averaged better than one life paid for each 
week, with a total annual average paid-for production in excess of 
$250,000. In his 4th year, he qualified for the CLU designation. 
Ernie’s abilities, skill and persuasiveness in the field, together 
with an incentive to achieve importantly, combine in an excellent 
assistant. Integrity, good judgment, a capacity for friendship and 
a sense of humor have earned for Ernie the respect and confidence 


of all our associates. 


In addition to his business interests, Ernie has been active for 
many years in church, school and civie activities in his home 
community of Summit, N. J., where he was born and has made 
his home. Summit has rewarded his able and generous support of 
its best interests with its highest honors. 


We are proud to present an able citizen, a good businessman, 
an understanding associate and friend as our Assistant. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN 


GENERAL AGENT 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 








Presentin ip: 


Ernest | S. Hickok 


ASSISTANT TO THE 
GENERAL AGENT 

























JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 
General Agent 


THE UNITED 
INSURANCE 
In The City of New York 





“*e. 8. i." 


We have a new booklet detail- 
ing the provisions of New York's 
new Disability Benefits Law. 


This booklet is available on 
request. Also available is our 
personal aid in planning for effi- 


cient presentations. 


July 1, 1950 is nearer than you 
think! 








84 WILLIAM 
New York 


STREET 
a, EY. 


Telephone: HA 2-7865 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency 


Celebrates Anniversary 


The Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
held a party June 15 to celebrate the 
start of its fifth year as a New York 
general agent of Continental Assurance 
and the start of Mr. Rosan’s 26th year 
in life insurance. More than 150 guests 
attended, including home office represen- 
tatives Albert Morrison, eastern super- 
visor of agents; A. Burr Rubey, agency 
secretary, and Theodore Kemp, cashier. 

In addition to Mr. Rosan, agency 
president, who is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, the agency 
staff includes: Howard J. Rosan, vice 
president, who has recently resumed 
agency duties after having taken a leave 
of absence fo direct a military research 
project at Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Buffalo; Mrs. Miriam Rosan, sec- 
retary; Peter B. Fleming, associate gen- 
eral agent, a veteran of 16 years in life 
insurance and a specialist in brokers’ 
needs; Jack Cohen, agency cashier and 
Statistician; and Muriel Peterson, 
agency secretary. 

In its four years of existence, the 
agency has paid for more than $21,000,000 
in Ordinary, Group and Pension busi- 
ness. 





Honor William Montgomery 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws has been conferred on William 
Montgomery, president, Acacia Mutual, 
by Southeastern University. In present- 
ing Mr. Montgomery for the degree, 
Dr, L. W. DeGast, secretary of the 
university board of trustees, told of Mr. 
Montgomery’s outstanding accomplish- 
ments in business, civic and fraternal 
fields, citing him as an example of the 
opportunity this country offers to any- 
one imbued with sufficient ambition and 
who is willing to pay the price neces- 
sary for success through his initiative 
and industry. 





MDRT QUALIFIER 


For the second consecutive year Glenn 
E. Rifenberg of the Grand Rapids agen- 
cy of Mutual Benefit Life has qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Working out of Three Rivers, Mich. 
with a population of under 7,000 and 
covering a rural area with a _ radius 
of 30 miles, Mr. Rifenberg paid for 102 
lives for $1,014,250. 
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‘ Acacia passes . 
7 OO mill TR | 
GOO mulhon ma 
a “,.. sincere thanks and heartiest * 
congratulations to all Acacia Fieldmen 
* * 
fora job well done.” witt1aAM MONTGOMERY, President 
* * 
* * 
* * 
Ow ON 
SSED. WE ARE N 
IN FORCE HAS BEEN Pie NEVER FAILED ME 
* E FIELDMEN HAVE * 
DOLLARS. TH LION DOLLAR GOAL 
ENT THAT THE BIL 
decane RE THANKS AND HEARTIEST 
x x mt F SCHEDULE. MY psc yop YOU HAVE DONE x * 
WIL BE REACHED VOU) AND THE MEN FOR THE MA 
cONGRATULATI ERSONAL REGARDS 
AND ARE DOING. P 
We are proud to pay tribute to the men and women who represent Acacia 
in the field. Because of their splendid production in both volume and quality, 
they are well ahead of schedule in the objective they set for Acacia to have 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS of life insurance in force by July, 1950. Their goal 
is an ambitious one and to successfully attain it will mark another outstanding 
achievement. 
There is sound foundation for the enthusiasm and loyalty which have always 
characterized Acacia’s Field Organization. The unique Agency Contract under 
which Acacia Fieldmen work provides benefits and advantages that are a con- 
stant source of inspiration. Continuous monthly income — twice-a-year bonuses 
— generous retirement and disability privileges plus Social Security are but a few 
of the “extra specials” which Acacia Fieldmen enjoy. Back of these advantages 
stands the whole-hearted cooperation of the Home Office, so necessary if Field- 
men are to receive the efficient service they must have in today’s competitive 
market. Small wonder that Acacia’s Field Organization is doing such a magnificent job. 
4 
{ \ Cacla M i j tual For information about Acacia’s Agen- 
cy Contract send for the booklet, 
“Opportunity Unlimited!” which 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY sis geunge of x no 
in the life insurance business today. 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President Address Acacia Mutual, 
WASHINGTON 1, D.C. ae ee 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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Lincoln National Holds 
Regional Convention 


IN ATTENDANCE 


Many Company Officials at Three-Day 
Western Meeting Held 
in Seattle 


ABOUT 150 





Approximately 150 top-ranking repre- 
sentatives of the Lincoln National Life 
attended the company’s western regional 
convention at Seattle, June 13, 14, and 
15. Features of the three-day gathering 
included talks by Vice President Cecil 
F. Cross; Medical Director George M. 
Graham; Assistant General Counsel 
Clyde J. Cover: Dr. L. A. Warren, di- 
rector of Lincoln National Foundation; 
Director of Field Service W._ T. 
Plogsterth; A. A. Richards, of Roanoke, 
Ind., and guest speakers Hugh S. Bell 
and Charles J. Frisbie, prominent 
Seattle life insurance general agents. 


Mr. Cross presided at the Monday 
morning business session, He called at- 
tention to the outstanding achievements 
by members of the company’s field force 
and stressed the value of the Chartered 
Life Underwriter and the National 
Quality Award movements. He placed 
particular emphasis upon service ren- 
dered and insurance in force as true 
measures of progress for the agent, the 
agency, and the company. 

Dr. Graham told how “Underwriting 
Keeps Pace,” showing how the develop- 
ment of medical science has contributed 
to the expansion of the life insurance 
business. He discussed the company’s 
mortality studies which are resulting in 
a general trend toward further liberal- 
ization in underwriting practices. 

“Business Insurance—A Discussion of 
Methods,” was the subject of Mr. 
Cover’s talk. He described methods of 
applying life insurance to buy-and-sell 
agreements between partners and stock- 
holders of close corporations, He also 
presented and discussed two new forms 
which he had prepared for the use of 
Lincoln National representatives in the 
solicitation of partnership and_ stock 
purchase cases. 

Mr. Plogsterth presided at Tuesday’s 
business session and introduced com- 
pany representative A. A. Richards, of 
Roanoke, Indiana. Mr. Richards, who 
has qualified for the company’s top pro- 
duction club, the President Club, every 
year since affiliating with the company, 
described his methods which have re- 
sulted in “Possibilities Unlimited” for 
him in the life insurance business. Mr. 
Plogsterth then demonstrated the com- 
pany’s new “Money Plan,” a simplified 
programming technique. 

Hugh S. Bell, Seattle general agent 
for the Equitable Life of Iowa, was the 
first guest speaker to appear on the 
program. His subject was, “Which Road 
Will You Take?” 

The convention banquet, a_ highlight 
of the three-day session, was_ held 
Tuesday evening. At the banquet Mr. 
Cross presented awards of achievement 
and installed members of the company’s 
sales honor clubs. 

The opening address of the Wednesday 
morning business session, presided over 
again by Mr. Cross, was delivered by 
Charles J. Frisbie, associate general 
agent in Seattle for the New England 
Mutual Life. He spoke on, “Now It’s the 
Beat to Windward.” 

Dr. Warren then addressed the group, 
using as his subject, “Vitalizing Our 
Slogan.” He pointed out how the com- 
pany’s slogan, “Its Name Indicates Its 
Character,” came into being shortly 
after the organization of the company, 
because the founders believed that in 
adopting the name of Abraham Lincoln 
the company assumed the responsibility 
of measuring up to that name in char- 
acter, integrity, and thoughtful, human 
service. 

The second 1949 regional convention 
will be held at the Homestead in Hot 
Springs, Va., June 20, 21, and 23. Ap- 
proximately 175 star salesmen and of- 
ficials of the company will attend. 


Insurance Counsel Meets at 
Bretton Woods June 29-July 1 


The International Association of In- 
surance Counsel will hold its 22nd an- 
nual meeting June 29 to July 1 at Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
N. H. President-elect L. Duncan Lloyd 
of Chicago will assume office at the last 
session of that meeting. President of 
the association during the past year was 
Kenneth P. Grubb of Milwaukee. 

The convention will be welcomed by 
former Governor Charles M. Dale of 
New Hampshire, In addition to formal 
addresses a feature of the program will 
be open forum discussions and at a 
general session on the last day four 
outside speakers will give their views on 
legal procedure, these being a scientist, 
a businessman, a judge and a senator. 
Among the speakers on the program 
are: Eugene M. Thore, general counsel 
Life Insurance Association of America; 
John R. Kitch, president Security Mu- 
tual Casualty; in addition to the several 
forum speakers. 


JOHN W. COYNE, SR., DIES 








For 34 Years Was General Agent, Penn 
Mutual, Manchester, N. H.; Son 
Now General Agent 

John W. Coyne, Penn Mutual Life’s 
general agent at Manchester, N. H. for 
34 years, died June 8. 

For the past five months he has been 
associate general agent, his son John 
W. Coyne, Jr., having become general 
agent in January. 

John W. Coyne, 


born in Clinton, 








FACTS FROM Fox 





There is no better buy today than 
“THE BERKSHIRE LIFE TERM TO AGE 65 POLICY" 
And Here's Why — ANNUAL PREMIUM — $10,000 BASIS 


Age 20......$107.80 
Age 25...... 121.10 


Age 30......$138.00 
Age 35... 159.20 


Issued ages 20 to 55 Inclusive — Convertible to age 55 


Good Dividends 


Benefits Available: 
Waiver of Premium e Double Indemnity ¢ Disability Income » Family Income Riders 


THE JOSEPH W. FOX AGENCY 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


JERSEY CITY 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 


Home Office: Pittsfield, Mass. 


NEWARK 
MArket 2-2242 


921 Bergen Avenue 








Mass., was past president of the Man- 
chester Life Underwriters Association 
and active also in the Manchester Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association. 
He was long active in civic affairs and 
in community efforts. 

His son, an artilleryman in World 
War II, a member of Patton’s Third 
Army, was severely wounded but re- 
covered. The father was well known 
for the sign he kept in his office to 
inspire agents. It said in large letters 
“They Won’t Come Into the Office.” 








Meet “ANSWER-MAN” Tyson 





An insurance man asks this question. 


Q. What’s the 
reason for your 
success in selling 


mortgage redemption © 


insurance? 







ta 


A. ‘“*Two reasons, Professor—General American 
Life’s new ‘tailor-made’ mortgage redemption 
policy which has been especially designed to fill 
this need...and second, the easy-to-use 
Mortgage Redemption Proposal Card. It makes 
the presentation crystal clear for the homeowner 


with a mortgage.” 


Claude Tyson knows what he is talking about, 
because he is enjoying his biggest production 
year with an average size mortgage redemption 


policy of $7,761.00. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY 


WALTER “eo 


Saint Louts 


Age 40.....'$187.00 
Age 45...... 222.20 


Age 50......$267.30 
Age 55...... 324.00 


Liberal Cash Values 


NEW YORK 
REctor 2-4540 


Jersey City 6, N. J. 





NAME 3 TEXAS MANAGERS 


W. Earl Manning, Jr., S. C. Anderson, 
Mack R. Ball Appointed by 
New York Life 

New managers for three branch of- 
fices of New York Life in Texas were 
named by Dudley Dowell, vice president 
of the company. W. Earl Manning, Jr., 
becomes manager at Dallas, Mack R. 
Ball, Jr., at Forth Worth, and Sheldon 
C. Anderson at Houston, 

Mr. Manning has been associated with 
New York Life since 1934 when he be- 
came an agent in Nashville. In 1942 he 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
Little Rock branch office and in 1946 he 
was made training supervisor for the 
company’s southeastern division. He had 
been manager of the Forth Worth 
branch office since January, 1948. 

Mr. Ball was graduated from the 
University of Texas in 1938. From 1938 
to 1941 he was in sales work for the 
Hughes Tool Co. in Houston. He en- 
listed in the Navy in 1941 and was re- 
leased to inactive duty in 1945 with the 
rank of lieutenant commander. In Janu- 
ary, 1948, he became New York Life’s 
first agent in Texas after the company 
resumed a life insurance business in the 
state after a lapse of many years, Since 
March, 1948 he had been assistant man- 
ager of the Houston branch office. 


Mr. Anderson joired New York Life 
in 1932 when he became an employe in 
the Minneapolis branch office. In Janu- 
ary, 1946 he was «ppointed assistant 
manager there, and he was made train- 
ing supervisor for the company’s west- 
ern division in January, 1948. Since last 
August he had been assistant manager 
of the San Antonio branch office. 

Paul A. Norton and Richard P. Koehn. 
formerly managers of the Houston and 
Dallas branch offices, respectively, had 
previously been assistant superintendents 
of agencies when they were assigned to 
Texas in connection with New York 
Life’s resumption of a life insurance 
business in the state in January, 1948. 
They have now been assigned, as as- 
sistant superintendents of agencies, to 
the company’s home office agency de- 
partment in New York. 








BMA 40th Anniversary 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 
City, is observing its fortieth anniver- 
sary this month. The company first 
opened its doors for business on June 
28, 1909, in a $40 per month office with 
one officer, a $6 per week stenographer 
and $5,000 in the bank. 

Now, forty years later, the company 
has nearly $400,000,000 of life insurance 
in force, including Group, Reinsurance, 
and Annuity contracts; annual premium 
on Accident and Health insurance in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000; assets of more than 
$75,000,000; and a total of more than 
$94,000,000 in benefits paid policyowners 
and beneficiaries. 

The company has fieldmen in 34 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
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Promotions in Agency 


Dept. Provident Mutual 


DAVIS ADMINISTRATION POST 


Hofmann, Assoc. Manager; White, 
Training Director; Kiefner, Editor; 
Carrodus, Agcy. Sec.; Roche, Asst. 





These agency department promotions 
are announced by Provident Mutual: 
C. Sumner Davis becomes director of 
agency department administration; E. 
Roy Hofmann becomes associate man- 
ager of agencies, and Nelson A. White 
is now director of education and train- 
ing. These three are assistant managers 
of agencies. Agency Assistant Frederick 
J. Kiefner, CLU, has been made editor 
of publications. The board elected Wil- 
liam A. Carrodus agency secretary and 
Alice E. Roche assistant director of 
education and training. 

Mr. Davis, a University of Pennsyl- 
vania graduate, joined agency depart- 
ment in 1928, was elected editor of pub- 
lications in 1936 and assistant manager 
of agencies a decade later. He is a past 
president of Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association and is on board of Atlantic 
Association of LIAMA. Mr. Hofmann 
joined company in accounting depart- 
ment in’1920, became agency assistant 
in 1939, assistant manager of agencies 
in 1945. Mr. White, a Haverford Col- 
lege graduate, joined agency department 
in 1924, became an officer in 1938 with 
title of advertising manager, and in 1946 
was made assistant manager of agen- 
cies. He was first president of Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association and in 
1935 was chairman of National Life In- 
surance Week’s publicity committee. Mr. 
Kiefner, a graduate of University of 
Pennsylvania, entered Provident’s agency 
department in 1935 after being in field 
for another company. He became an 
officer in 1948 after leaving Navy. 

Mr. Carrodus, a graduate of U. of P. 
Evening School, joined Provident in 
1928 and was transferred to agency de- 
partment in 1942. In 1947 he became 
agency research section supervisor. Miss 
Roche studied at U. of P., joined Louis 
F. Paret agency as sales promotion 
manager. At death of Mr. Paret she 
became member of Provident’s home 
office staff and was appointed training 
consultant in 1947. She is a former 
Philadelphia CLU chapter president. 





J. B. HAWKINS DEAD 





Mutual Trust General Agent at Wor- 
cester; With Company Since 


1936 
Jack B. Hawkins, 45, general agent at 
Worcester, Mass. for Mutual Trust 


Life died of a heart attack June 4. He 
became an agent for Mutual Trust in 
Boston in 1936, and district agent in 
1937. His promotion to Zeneral agent 
at Worcester was on January 1, 1940. 
He was appointed assistant manager of 
the Eastern department on September 1, 
1943, and in the spring of 1944 suffered 
a heart attack from which he never 
fully recovered. 

In January of 1947, Mr. Hawkins was 
named manager of the New England 
department, but was forced to take a 
leave of absence because of recurrent 
illness. He returned to work early this 
year as general agent at Worcester. 
Surviving Mr. Hawkins are his wife, 
Olive; a son, Donald, and his mother. 





PRU ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The second annual meeting of The 
Prudential’s advisory committee of as- 
sistant agency managers will be held at 
the company’s home office, June 22-24. 
During the three day session, the com- 
mittee, which is composed of 14 associ- 
ate managers and assistant managers 
trom various agencies, will impart its 
view to Prudential officials on matters 
concerning agency operations. A similar 
committee, composed of special agents, 
met this week. 


JOSEPH F. EULER APPOINTED 





Made Assistant General Agent at New- 
ark for Aetna Life; Joined 
Company in 1941 


Joseph F. Euler, an agency assistant 
for Aetna Life for the past two and one- 
half years, has been appointed assistant 
general agent at Newark, according to 
an announcement by H. Horton Humph- 
rey, Newark general agent. 

Mr. Euler was graduated from the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania 


and for five years was engaged in the 
investment securities business. He joined 
Aetna in 1941 as an agent and four years 
later was named supervisor of the com- 
pany’s general agency at Philadelphia. 

In 1946 Mr. Euler was transferred to 
the home office agency staff at Hartford 
and was instrumental in the development 
of the company’s business insurance 
sales plan. During this period, he also 
served as an instructor in the home 
office life school, from which he was 
graduated in 1942, and traveled exten- 
sively throughout the country lecturing 
on business insurance. 


Security Mutual Gen’! Agts. 
Association Names Officers 


Samuel Berman was elected president 
of Security Mutual’s New York City 
General Agent’s Association; Samuel 
Ganz was elected vice president and 
Morris Medler, secretary-treasurer. Re- 
tiring president, William B. Mintzer be- 
came trustee. 

Mr. Berman is observing his twenty- 
fifth annievrsary with Security Mutual. 





SOMETHING ELSE 


HAPPENED IN 


CALIFORNIA 


IN 1849 





In that famous year when prospectors panned the first flecks of gold 


from California’s streams, New England Mutual issued its first life insurance 


policy on the life of a Californian... namely Gregory Yale of San Francisco. 


100 years later, in 1949, the Company continues to protect the lives 


of men in the Golden State who seek security, with over $200,000,000 of 


insurance in force on the lives of its residents. The Company’s total 


insurance in force throughout the country. is well over $2' billions. 
Our 38th annual Policyholders’ Service Months, held during 

June and July of this year, has for its theme “The Trail to Security” 
based on the pioneering theme of the ’49-ers. 





New England Mutual 


Lyé Insurance Company 


of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 
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Vincent S. Welch Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for continued growth and sustained life 
in the companies they serve, and with- 
out which the companies would become 
liquidating institutions. They have as- 
sumed the responsibility of coordinating, 
with other assets, incomes or earnings, 
the proceeds of that volume of insurance 
that matures. $1,400,000,000 paid out in 
death claims, $1,750,000,000 paid out to 
living policyholders in endowments or 
other income payments, representing 


over 40% of the total premiums and in- 
vestment income of life insurance, had 
to be dovetailed and administered under 








VINCENT S. WELCH 


laws and regulations of ever increasing 
complexity. The group to be serviced 
represents 78% of the family units in the 
United States, who reported, according 
to a 1948 Federal Reserve System sur- 
vey, ownership of at least one life policy. 
Of perhaps greater significance is the 
fact that of the spending units who 
earned more than $3,000 last year, over 
90% had life insurance, and that in both 
1946 and 1947 life insurance was the most 
common form of additions to savings. 


Life Insurance in Action 


These additions to savings do not only 
effect a corresponding increase in life 
insurance protection, but have important 
economic consequences on a_ national 
scale. While some 40% of the incoming 
funds are redistributed in cla’ms and 
other 20% is distributed for administra- 
tion and acquisition costs as well as 
taxes, the remaining 40%, nearly $+ bil- 
lion, represent capital formation values 
on one side, reduction of purchasing 
pressures on the other. 

Life insurance assets, totaling $55 bil- 
lion, are invested about one third in 
U. S. government bonds, another third 
in securities of business and industry, 
and the last third in other bonds, real 
estate, mortgage nad policy loans ard 
other miscellaneous assets, such as 
stocks and cash. 

These billions of dollars, literally col- 
lected from millions of people, are chan- 
neled into some 300 funds which are 
able to disburse them in large blocks. 
Demands on the capital market of our 
expanding society are large and while 
such demands could be satisfied by loans 
from the government and the banks, 
the use of life insurance funds is the 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
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most advantageous one to our economy 
since it does not. require an increase of 
taxation nor bring about governmental 
deficits nor dilute our credit structure 
and money supply. These funds con- 
tribute importantly to housing construc- 
tion and to the expansion of production 
facilities, particularly our public utilities. 

Each addition to the life insurance vol- 
ume is a step to the slow but sure road 
to complete protection of the family and 
the independence of estate ownership. 
It’s slower, but surer than any Mexican 
sweepstakes. 


The Market 


The volume of life insurance re»re- 
sents only the equivalent of one vear of 
our national income which was $216 bil- 
lion last year. In 1929 life insurance in 
force represented 120% of our national 
income; 10 years ago, 140%. If we had 
continued at the same rate, we should 
have in force 160% of our current na- 
tional income, or about 100 billions more 
protection than we actually have. The 
economic signs are all in favor of achiev- 
ing this goal. 

The basic prospect list is represented 
by our population. In 1933 when our 
birth rate reached a record, low of 16.6 
births per 1,000 population, when emi- 
gration exceeded immigration by 57,000, 
and when death rates started to rise 
from 10.7 deaths per 1,000 of population 
to 11.6 in 1936, the outlook for popula- 
tion increases was gloomy indeed. It 
was estimated then, and reiterated as 
late as 1938, that the population of the 
United States would reach an equi- 
librium of about 153,000,000 by about 
1950. 

However, births averaged 3% million 
annually since 1942, instead of 2,000,000, 
and there you have already 25,000,000 


prospects for juvenile insurance, 10,000,- 
000 more than anticipated. These new 
and large generations who are already 
beginning to fill our schools, will enter 
the labor market beginning with 1956 
and will form additional family units in 
ever increasing degree some 5 to 10 
years after that. In the meantime, the 
number of families continues to rise, 
but at a slower rate. 

Mortality has declined and continues 
to decline, particularly among the 
younger ages, and we appear at the 
threshold of further medical advances. 
This means that your current genera- 
tions are going to remain longer on this 
planet and by the same token remain 
prospects longer. Moreover, they are 
more likely to qualify for insurance than 
they were ever before and their impair- 
ments will be considered with less ap- 
prehension than before. 

Finally, continuing immigration may 
bring in new people. All this adds up to 
a continued growth in our population 
which is likely to increase at the rate 
of 2,000,000 annually. 

The question still remains whether 
these prospects have the funds to ob- 
tain the protection which you sell and 
which they need and want. 

Let us take a look at the economic 
picture. We have easy money. and a 
lot of it, and can produce more of it 
any time our Federal Reserve System 
sees fit to relax its restraints on our na- 
tional banking system. Our financial 
situation is strong and liquid. The na- 
tional total of our huge savings equals 
nearly one year’s annual income, em- 
ployment is keeping up well beyond ex- 
pectations, and payrolls have shown little 
inclination to decline. It is of special 
significance perhaps to this gathering 
that the bulk of new labor demands 
represents demands for security, for 
pensions, life and health insurance. 


Inflationary Aspects 
For the next few fiscal years huge 
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A philosophy 


that works... 


| The continuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned training, and an 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 
parent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effect- 
iveness of their services and held in ever- 
increasing esteem by prospects and policy- 
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IMPROVED INCOME 
DISABILITY 


Pays $10 monthly per $1,000 to age 65 If dis- 
ability occurs before 55, and IN ADDITION 
MATURES the policy as an ENDOWMENT at 
65. Six mos. waiting period. Issue ages 18-50. 


NON-CAN. A. & H. NOW AVAILABLE. 


Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


76 William Street., N. Y. C. 
WHitehall 3-7680 











government expenditures were author- 
ized. For 1949 alone they will be some 
$11 billions greater than in 1948. I be- 
lieve that the current decline in business 
is only evidence of an unbalance which 
requires adjustments, rather than evi- 
dence of a recession. It is obvious that 
business activity could not be maintained 
at peak levels in all parts of our econ- 
omy. This is not even sound economy. 
Peak production, just as peak employ- 
ment, tends to produce waste and ineffi- 
ciency. The adjustment now taking place 
may be quite beneficial to our economy. 
As the May letter of The National City 
Bank of New York pointed out, the 
competitive forces of our free economy 
will compel the least efficient and high- 
est cost producers to bear the brunt of 
the adjustment and their elimination will 
tend to reduce price level by increased 
productivity. 

In any lengthy period of continuous 
price rises, whether inflationary or not, 
waste, inefficiency and other managerial 
errors are condoned by a rising market. 
When that rise terminates, management 
must return to efficiency, market re- 
search, training of salesmen and produc- 
tion personnel, in short, management 
must resharpen its tools of increased 
productivity. Those who cannot do so, 
price themselves out of the market. 

Our economy has been pushed by in- 
flation to a higher price level and we 
are now facing adjustments of unbal- 
ances within this level or close to it. 
However, our economy is fundamentally 
sound because of the conservatism of 
our people who withheld their funds 
from the purchase power stream. The 
current increase in E bond sales over 
redemption, the increased additions to 
life insurance funds, the growing ac- 
counts in savings banks, are all eloquent 
proof of the inherent conservatism of 
our nation which still has not forgotten 
the lessons of the early twenties and 
the early thirties. 

The tax demands on our income dol- 
lars are large and will remain large, but 
our increasing population will distribute 
the irreducible costs of national debt 
service and our national security pro- 
gram over larger numbers, while Ameri- 
can productive genius will increase the 
purchasing power of the masses not by 
wage rises, but by price reduction made 
possible by technological advances, 
economy, efficiency and, last but not 
least, a continuously growing market. 


The Challenge of Life Insurance 


The fundamental economic considera- 
tions just outlined for business apply 
also to the business of life insurance. 
There are, naturally, some variations. 
Continuous improvement in mortality 
will mean not only an increase in the 
number of people to be served, but a 
decrease in the cost of insurance, and, 
negatively, an increase in the cost of 
annuities. Increased markets and_ in- 
creased sales mean savings in unit ex- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Precedent on Agent’s 
Note on Application 


CASE OF MARTIN v. EQUITABLE 





Ambiguity in Agent’s Right to Make 
Notation; Judge Gives Advice 
to Companies 





A precedent has been set in the case of 
Martin v. Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety by a decision of the Appellate Di- 
vision of the New York Supreme Court, 
Second Department, in which the So- 
ciety is held liable for a claim under an 
application for $10,000 life insurance al- 
though the policy had not been issued 
and the application had been rejected on 
information of the death of the appli- 
cant by airplane accident. William Otis 
Badger, well known insurance attorney 
of 116 John Street, New York, was coun- 
sel for the plaintiff. 

John G. Martin of Rockville Center, 
L. L, was solicited by an agent of the 
Equitable Society and signed an applica- 
tion for $10,000 life insurance. Martin 
told the agent that. he expected to go 
on an extended trip shortly and made 
the condition that the insurance become 
effective before he left, so the agent 
wrote on the application “Reg. date Dec. 
1, 1944” explaining that such notation 
would make the policy effective from 
that date. 

Mr. Martin had paid the premium of 
$53.30 when he signed the application 
and underwent physical examinations 
by company doctors. On December 1/7, 
before the application had been pro- 
cessed at the home office Mr. Martin 
was killed in an airplane accident. In- 
formation of this reached the Equitable 
Society on December 21 whereupon the 
company marked the application “incom- 
plete” and issued a notice of rejection. 


Mrs. Martin, the widow and bene- 
ficiary, sued Equitable Society for the 
amount of the insurance claiming that 
there was temporary insurance com- 
mencing December 1 even though no 
policy has been issued. The Equitable 
contended that no contract existed and 
cited the clause in the application to the 
effect that “any policy issued hereon 
shall not take effect until the first day 
of the calendar month.next succeeding 
the expiration of a period of ten davs 
after the date of the Society’s approval 
of the insurance risk,” etc. The Equi- 
table moved to dismiss and the motion 
was granted by Justice Isaac R. Swezey, 


New York Supreme Court, his opinion 
in part being: 


Here we have the application stating that 
it is subject to the approval of the company and 
the applicant submitting to examinations in or- 
der to secure that approval. 
cumstances it cannot be said that the application 
was ambiguous to the applicant. He underwent 
these examinations after the date of the appli- 
cation and the only conclusion that can be 
drawn therefrom is that he knew that in order 
to secure the insurance he had to be examined 
thus affirming the fact that the insurance did 
not become operative until approved by the 
company. Hence there had been no acceptance 
of the risk and no contract existed between the 
parties, 


Jury Trial Reverses 


The plaintiff thereupon amended her 
complaint and the case -went to trial 
before Justice Cortland A. Johnson and 
a jury. The jury returned a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff sustaining the lat- 
ter’s contention that ‘there was an am- 
biguity. In an opinion Justice Johnson 
cited (a) the provision in the application 
that the agent had no power to modify 
the contract; (b) that the agent en- 
dorsed the application ‘ ‘Reg. date Dec. 1, 
1944”; (c) defendant admitted that the 


Under these cir- 


agent had the authority to make such an 
endorsement. The opinion says further: 


The language relied upon by the plaintiff as 
advising the effective date of the insurance is 
itself ambiguous. The defendant claims that the 
phrase “Reg. date Dec. 1, 1944” has an accepted 
meaning among insurance men, namely, that 
the policy when and if issued, shall run from 
the date mentioned. Plaintiff’s testimony was 
that Reisert, defendant’s agent, told the insured 
that it meant that he was insured from that date. 


Justice Johnson concluded his opinion 
with the following suggestions to insur- 
ance companies: 


If the company is willing to permit its agents 
to make upon the face of applications notations 
which are clear only to one thoroughly familiar 
with the insurance business, it would be a simple 
matter to insist that the applicant be advised 
beyond possibility of misunderstanding that with 
respect to the agent’s authority to make a con- 
tract of insurance, the restriction appearing in 
the. printed portion of the application retains its 
effectiveness regardless of notations made upon 
the application and this warning might well be 
included, not in the printed portions of the 
annlication, but as part of every unusual notation 
made. 


The Equitable Society appealed the 
judgment and after argument before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
Second Department, the Justices unani- 
mouslv affirmed the judgment of the 
court below, thereby sustaining the opin- 
ion of Justice Johnson and adding dig- 
nity to the precedent. 


V. S. Welch 


(Continued from Page 10) 


penses but, negatively, increased costs 
of training and operations as well as 
increased taxes, work as offsetting fac- 
tors. If the insurance companies are 
to improve and maintain at ever higher 
levels their services to the public, the 
costs are bound to rise. These increas- 
ing costs can only be absorbed by vol- 
ume production and volume administra- 
tion. Here, again, the agents of this 
country have a challenge to meet. Their 
selling efforts will not only reward the 
policyholder with security, the economy 
with working capital, but these efforts 
will bring about a better distribution of 
costs. However, this last challenge also 
implies that the agent who meets the 
challenge should be rewarded corre- 
spondingly. 

Some 10 years ago some people in 
Washington, D. C., attempted an attack 
on life insurance through the agency 
system. They found little to criticise 
and what they did find was in the 
process of being corrected. These people 
in Washington thought that there was 
no need to pay the expenses for the 
agents’ work. Well, they found out dur- 
ing the war that they could not even 
sell war bonds during a war to a 
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Available in large life insurance agency 











Tower floor, Fifth Avenue at 45th 
Street. Satisfactory arrangements to 
responsible people. Box 1881, . The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7 
‘ 
patriotic people with a lot of ready 
cash, unless they spent money. If there 


had not been millions of volunteer sales- 
men like you, who assumed the addi- 
tional sales burden without charge, the 
cost of sales would have been even 
larger, or the volume of sales would 
have been smaller. 


Now the attack on life insurance is 
repeated through the investment end of 
our business. Instead of being proud 
that there are organizations that can 
make $100,000,000 loans based on the 
savings of millions of people, and with- 
out obtaining ownership of the industry, 
this accumulation of funds is being in- 
vestigated, and not for the purpose of 
praising it, you may be sure. 

We will continue to discharge our re- 
sponsibilities as life insurance producers 
for the benefit of the individuals insured 
and the sum-total of these individuals 
who make up our democratic society. 
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we keep them | alive for you 


Life insurance policies, that is. The staff of our Cashiers 


Department, which handles all details of our in-force 


business, is particularly successful in conservation. 


Your interests and ours demand more than just the send- 


ing of the regular premium notice. Our trained service 


personnel also contacts the insured and the interested 


Broker on the last day of grace by telephone or, if neces- 


sary, by telegraph. The many cases we save in this way 


help to make our lapse rate one of the lowest in the 


business. 


This benefits the insured and the beneficiary 
by preserving the protection. 


It benefits you by protecting your commissions. 


BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 


Downtown Agency 


ASSOCIATES 
L. P. ROBINSON E. J. CURTIN 
H. H. MOORE H. A. EUBANK 
LEO BLATZ W. Q. MEEKER 


EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
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PROFITS MAKE 
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N. Y. Chapter CLU Elects 
H. A. Loewenheim President 





s 


HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM 


New York Chapter of CLU has elected 
the following officers: President, Harold 
A. Loewenheim, Home Life of New 
York; executive vice president, John H. 
Pitman, Connecticut General; public re- 
lations vice president, Wheeler H. King, 
general agent New England Mutual; 
educational vice president, Pasquale A. 
Quarto, administrative assistant of Life 
Underwriter Training Council. Reelected 
were Mrs. Marion Morris, United Bene- 
fit Life, as secretary, and Vernon J. 
Johntry, Guardian Life, as treasurer. 

The following members of the Chap- 
ter were elected to serve on the execu- 
tive committee for the 1949-1950 fiscal 
year. The executive committee is the 
board of directors of the Chapter: 
Archie Cadzow, Veterans Administra- 
tion; Lawrence Lifshey, New York Life; 
John McNulty, Prudential; Murray Rud- 
berg, Metropolitan Life; Gerald H. 
Young, State Mutual, as immediate past 
president. 


Named Assistant Actuary of 


Provident Life & Accident 


RAY DONALD ALBRIGHT 


Ray Donald Albright has been ap- 
pointed assistant actuary of the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 
where he will devote most of his time 
to the company’s Group insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Albright has been supervisor 
of the Group statistical department and 
has had wide experience in Group 
actuarial work at the Aetna Life, Hart- 
ford. 

Mr. Albright served three years in the 
Navy during World War II, and was 
on the staff of the deputy chief of 
naval operations for air at Washington. 
He left the Navy as a lieutenant, senior 
grade. A native of Liberty, Mo., Mr. 
Albright received his A. B. degree from 
William Jewell College at Liberty in 
1932. He received his M. A. degree in 
mathematics at Brown University in 
1933 and received his Ph.D. degree at 
Brown in physics and mathematics in 
1936. Mr. Albright is an associate of the 
Society of Actuaries. 
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PRESENTS DAUGHTER’S DIPLOMA 


M. L. Camps Given Honor as Knox 
School Trustee; Also Reelected to 
Colgate University’s Board 


M. L. Camps, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life in New 
York, was given the honor at the Knox 
School (Cooperstown, N. Y.), graduating 
exercises last week of presenting a 
dip!oma to his daughter, Deborah Louise, 
who will enter Wheelock College, Bos- 
ton, in the fall. Mr. Camps attended the 
exercises in his official capacity as a 
trustee of Knox School. He had not 
expected to be called upon but following 
the commencement address, delivered by 
Dr. Everett N. Case, president of Col- 
gate University, the principal of the 
school—Mrs. Mary Louise Phinney—an- 
nounced that Mr. Camps as _ trustee 
would be extended the privilege of 
awarding his daughter’s diploma just 
as he had done a year ago when his 
son was graduated from Colgate. 

Last week at the semi-annual meeting 
of Colgate’s board of trustees Mr, 
Camps was reelected to the board for 
a three-year term as an alumni trustee. 
This is well deserved recognition as he 
has been an active and keenly interested 
member of the board during his first 
term in office. 








A. F. KINNEY NAMED 


Asa F. Kinney has: been appointed 
as Group administrative assistant, John 
Hancock. Announcement was made by 
Vice President Clarence W. Wyatt. 

Mr. Kinney has been associated with 
the Group department for eight years, 
during which time he has been field 
sales assistant and assistant director of 
sales and service. He was associated 


with the home office of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, and was a special agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Boston before entering the service of 
the John Hancock. He is a graduate 
of the University of Massachusetts. 






Check 
our 

COMPLETE 

sales kit... 










O.u: men tell us the 
breadth of our facilities 
is one of the Company’s 
most attractive and prac- 
tical features. The com- 
pleteness of our kit spells 
sound service to the pub- 
lic and profits plus to 
our men. 
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JOINS BALTIMORE LIFE 


Ralph E. Edwards Made Associate Ac- 
tuary; Formerly With Columbian 
National Life 


Ralph E. Edwards recently joined Bal- 
timore Life as associate actuary. Pre- 
viously, Mr. Edwards held the position 
of assistant actuary with Columbian Na- 
tional Life. Prior to that, he was in the 
actuarial department of The Prudential. 

Mr. Edwards is an associate member 
of the Society of Actuaries. His wife is 
also a member of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries. 








MUTUAL TRUST GEN’L AGENT 


Mutual Trust Life has appointed 
George F. Conway, Jr., general agent 
in Lansing, Mich., his territory includ- 
ing seven Michigan counties. He for- 
merly was an agent and agency manager 
consecutively for Travelers of Hartford, 
Aetna, and National Life of Canada. 





LOUISVILLE CLU OFFICERS 


W. L. Wiggington, Metropolitan Life, 
Louisville, Ky., is the new president of 
the Louisville Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Other officers. elected 
were William N. Floyd, Penn Mutual 
Life, vice president; and Green Lee, 
Protective Life, secretary-treasurer. 





KARLY 
SECURITY 





SECURITY 


Don’t let your policyowners ex- 
pect to fight off an attack of 


financial loss with outmoded 
swords and shields. 

Show them that security from 
financial attacks caused by dis- 
abilities must be met with mod- 
ern weapons . .. like Security 
Mutual’s Accident, Health, Hos- 
pital or Non-Can policies. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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HEARD on the WAY 





Marjorie Stevens Eberly, daughter of 
Marion Stevens Eberly, director of 
women’s division, Institute of Life In- 
surance, and Richard William Holland, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William J. Holland 
of Evanston, Ill, were married at the 
home of the bride’s mother in New 
York City last Saturday. Ceremony 
was performed by the Right Rev. Don- 
ald B. Aldrich, dean of the Princeton 
University Chapel. Given in marriage 
by her brother, David Allen Eberly, 


MRS. RICHARD WM. HOLLAND 


the bride was attended by her sister, 
Mrs. Stuart MacClintock. The couple 
will make their home in this city. 

Mrs. Holland was graduated from 
Brearley School and then went to Bar- 
nard College trom which she was grad- 
uated this year. Her father, the late 
Arthur Allen Eberly, was general man- 
aged of Standard Oil Co. of Argentina 
which developed the first Standard Oil 
production in that country. Later, he 
was general manager of the Standard 
Oil Co. in Venezuela, arranging the 
survey and land contracts from which 
the Venezuela oil field production grew. 
Later, he was Standard Oil manager in 
Cuba where Mrs. Holland was born. 

The bride’s mother, Marion Stevens 
Eberly, recently elected president of 
the New York League of Life Insur- 
ance, was with the New York Herald 
Tribune in its public relations depart- 
ment; then with the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington in 
its division of inter-American affairs, 
and then went with the Institute of Life 
Insurance. On her mother’s side Mrs. 
Holland is descended from Peter Fays- 
soux of South Carolina who was sur- 
geon general for the south in the Amer- 
can Revolution. 

Mr. Holland served in World War 
II as an ensign in the amphibious forces 
of the Navy. A graduate of University 
of Chicago he is studying for a Ph. I). 
degree in mathematics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and on their return from their 
honeymoon Mrs. Holland will enter Co- 
lumbia University and major in mathe- 
matics. 





Roberta Ruth Lounsbury, daughter of 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers 
National Life, and Mrs. Lounsbury, will 
on June 24 become the bride of Edus 
Houston Warren, Jr. The ceremony 
will be in the Chureh of Saint Andrew, 
South Orange, N. J. 

Miss Lounsbury, after being graduated 
from Miss Beard’s School in Orange, 
N. J., was graduated from Smith Col- 
lege last year. At Smith she was presi- 
dent of her house and also was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. 





Mr. Warren, who is from Danville, 
Va., and is the son of E. H. Warren of 
the Reynolds Tobacco Co., left Harvard 
to join the air force and was a fighter 
pilot who had 100 missions in the Euro- 
pean war theatre. For a time after the 
war he was with the bond department 
of The Prudential and then returned to 
Harvard. Upon leaving college he joined 
the investment department of the Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Cincinnati. 





William W. Bainbridge, formerly with 
the Group casualty division of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society’s home 
office, is now head of the life insurance 
department of Schiff, Terhune & Co., 
prominent New York City brokerage 
house. 

Unele Francis. 





INSPECTOR FOR ONTARIO 
The Continental Life, Toronto, has 
appointed Donald M. Tudhope as _ in- 
spector for Ontario. 


PROVIDENT ENTERS TEXAS 





Newman E. Long Named General Agent 
at Dallas; Former F.B.I. Special 
Agent 


Provident Mutual Life announces its 
entry into Texas with the appointment 
of Newman E. Long as its general 
agent at Dallas. Mr. Long is a native 

















NEWMAN LONG 


Texan, and a graduate of Texas A.& M. 
College. 

With a record of nine years as a 
successful sales manager of a major 
Dallas distributing company, followed 
by four years as a special agent of the 


F.B.1, Mr. Long entered the life insur- 
ance business with the State Mutual 
Life in May, 1946. He has been suc- 
cessful in the fields of estate..planning 
and business insurance and is well 
known as a public speaker and writer 
of insurance articles. 

Mr. Long was presented the Distin- 
guished Service Award in 1941 as the 
young man im Dallas County who had 
contributed most to the welfare of the 
community during that year. He is a 
past president of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and is presently 
serving as a director of the Dallas 
Association of Life Underwriters, vice 
president of the Dallas Campfire Coun- 
cil, and a member of the board of 
managers of the Dallas City-County 
Hospital System. 





J. H. Staak Made Co-Manager 


Occidental Life of California has ap- 
pointed J. H. Staak as co-manager of 
the company’s branch office in Daven- 
port. Mr. Staak will share with Co- 
Manager D. I. Cusack the added duties 
and responsibilities resulting from the 
company’s growth in that area. Mr. 
Staak joined Occidental in 1946 and has 
served as district agent prior to his new 
appointment. 





“Silent Partner of the Jones Family” 


This is the theme of Lincoln National's full-page ad in 
the May 7th issue of Saturday Evening Post. 


We are proud of this spirit of friendliness and mutual 
confidence which inspires a real ''working partnership" be- 


tween our representatives and our policyholders. 


Lincoln National advertising is geared to help LNL 





field men. 
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THIS ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 

This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
is in two parts. Part II is devoted to this 
paper’s annual Casualty & Surety Pro- 
duction & Sales Edition which features 
earned premium and incurred loss ex- 
perience on a five-year basis of the vari- 
ous companies in this field as well as 
their results in New York State on a 
line-by-line basis. Both stock and mu- 
tual companies, licensed in this state 
and doing a countrywide business, are 
represented in the exhibits. The edi- 
tion also contains sales and inspirational 
articles pointing to the latest trends in 
the casualty-surety field. 





LOSS RESERVES 
In discussing insurance finances Ches- 
ter M. Kellogg, vice president, Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., talking to the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Educational Conference 
at Pennsylvania State College, said that 
one item often causing confusion is the 
loss reserve requirements imposed by 
law on casualty companies writing lia- 
bility or workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Because of the deferred nature of 
claims in those categories loss reserves 
are set up on what is called Schedule P 
on a basis which assumes an ultimate 
minimum loss ratio of 60% on liability 
lines and 65% on workmen’s compensa- 
tion. For the last three policy years 60% 
of earned premiums on liability and 65% 
of earned premiums on workmen’s com- 
pensation minus actual loss payments, 
or the company’s own estimates of un- 
settled claims (whichever is higher), 
must be maintained in loss reserves. 
For these reasons Mr. Kellogg thinks 
if a casualty company’s loss experience 
than the assumed 


ratio, true underwriting results will be 


is lower statutory 


understated by the statutory Schedule 


P figures. This was true for virtually 


every company during the war years 
when restricted automobile driving cut 
accidents and therefore reduced losses. 


Statutory results were also distorted 
when these excess reserves ran off, after 
the third policy year, but cutting down 
the losses suffered in the post-war pe- 
riod. Moreover, Federal income taxes 
are levied on the case basis for reserves 
(the company’s own estimate of unset- 


tled claims) rather than on the statutory 


Schedule P basis. The Alfred M. Best 
Co. considers it preferable to compute 
the adjusted underwriting results on the 
case basis and does so in all of its pub- 
lications. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE GROWTH 


Annual contributions for social insur- 
ance in the United States recently 
amounted to $4% billion, according to 
“The Social Security Almanac” which 
has just been published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York. Nearly one of every 
five persons in the United States was 
covered by Blue Cross plans by March 
31, 1948. In 1946 American Federation 
of Labor unions and two railroad unions 
disbursed a total of $51.4 million to their 
members in the form of welfare pay- 
ments. Of that sum $21.4 million was 
paid out as death benefits. Of the bal- 
ance, $10.7 million went for old age 
benefits; $5 million for sickness or dis- 
ability benefits; and $4 million for un- 
employment payments. Average welfare 
payment per employed union members 
was $8.68. 





Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has been reelected 
regional vice president of the Travelers 
Aid Society, one of the most important 
of the humanitarian associations. The 
election took place at the regional con- 
ference of the Aid societies of New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey. Prin- 
cipal speakers were Conrad Van Hyning, 
general director of the national society, 
and Jesse W. Randall, president of the 
Travelers Companies. Travelers Aid’s 
work in aiding displaced persons has 
been an increasingly important function. 


* * * 


Charles B. Coates, vice chairman and 
general manager of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, is 
the son of Charles H. Coates, former 
vice president, of National Liberty In- 
surance Co. 

a fe 


E. B. Ferguson, general manager of 
Phoenix Assurance Co. and president of 
Chartered Insurance Institute, has been 
elected an honorary member of the In- 
surance & Actuarial Society of Glas- 
gow. 

e * ee 


J. Garneau Weld, president of Crane 
Insurance Co., St. Louis, is the new 
president of the St. Louis Chapter of 
the American Red Cross. 





Mr. and Mrs. James A McLain and Mr. and Mrs. Jack Sutton 


Photographed at the premiere in Oneida, N. Y., last week of the picture about 
the activities of a small town insurance agent were Jack Sutton, Guardian Life, 
agent who stars in the picture; Mrs. Sutton; and Mr. and Mrs. James A McLain. 


Mr. McLain is president of the Guardian. 
bears the title, “For Some Must Watch,” are residents of Oneida. 


All of the actors in the picture, which 
The picture was 


in process of making for several months, number of- roles in the film being 100. 
Picture, which was sponsored by Institute of Life Insurance, was made by Inter- 
national Film Foundation, head of which is Julien Bryan who also attended the 


premiere. 





Robert M. Green, vice president, The 
Prudential, who has been chairman of 
the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross since his election to that 
post at the San Francisco convention 
last June, will retire as chairman after 
presiding at the annual convention to 
be held this month in Atlantic City. 
For the nast two years Mr. Green has 
also been chairman of the Newark Red 
Cross Chapter. 

x * 

Mrs. Robert W. Huntington, widow of 
the late chairman of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, is a member of the _Con- 
necticut Advisory Council for the 70th 
Anniversary Fund of Radcliffe College. 

x. 28 


Jack White, partner in Brown, Coon, 
French & White agency, San Antonio, 
Tex., is now mayor of that city. Widely 
known in Texas as a hotel operator, he 
made the race believing that the mayor 
of San Antonio should be a_ business 
man. He was president of the San An- 
tonio Chamber of Commerce when he 
decided to run for mayor and he cam- 
paigned as “a business man who doesn’t 
know anything about politics.” 

* * * 


Clarence D. Smith, brokerage man- 
ager of the Ferrel M. Bean general 
agency of John Hancock in Chicago, 
was married a few days ago to Miss 
Adelaide Berry. Mrs. Smith is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Indiana and 
Radcliffe College and is at present on 
the faculty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, as an instructor in the 
romance languages department. Mr. 
Smith has been brokerage manager for 
Mr. Bean for some time. He has been 
with John Hancock for more. than 15 
years. 

a ee 


Charles P. Fell, president of Empire 
Life, Toronto, has been appointed a 
member, advisory board, Toronto branch, 
Royal Trust Co. 


Palmer Brice of the Dallas office of 
the Cotton Fire and Marine Under- 
writers, has been elected most loyal 
gander of the Texas Pond of the Hon- 
orable Order of the Blue Goose, suc- 
ceeding Earl M. Holt, of the Dallas 
office of the Home of New York. 


Pach Bros., N. Y. 
JAMES L. MADDEN 


James L. Madden, second vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, has been 
elected treasurer and chairman of the 
finance committee of American Man- 
agement Association. Elected vice pres- 
ident in charge of the insurance division 
is Russell B. Gallagher, manager, insur- 
ance department, Philco Corporation, 
Philadelphia. Among those elected to 
board of directors of AMA is John A. 
Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual Life. 
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Twins 


I was talking to a Southern broker 
of general insurance while-he was visit- 
ing New York City this week. Among 
other activities he does quite a lot of 
business with Lloyd’s and I asked him 
if he placed any of the “freak business.” 

“What do you mean by freak” he 
asked. 

“Well, insurance against the arrival of 
twins,” I answered. 

Ves, have placed such 
in five or’ six instances.” 

“Why do people want to take it?” 

“It is because the arrival of two 
babies instead of one means a lot of 
additional expense. However, I made 
one boner in connection with that type 
of coverage. 

“What was that,” I asked. 

“We were going to have a baby in my 
home and I did not take out such cover- 


insurance 


age.” 
“What happened?” 
“Twins,” he said. “But at least I got 


one good pointer out of the experience.” 

“What was that?” 

“IT learned there is more truth than 
poetry in the saying, ‘A shoemaker 
should stick to his last, ” 

* 


Seigniory Club 

Lots of people think that Seigniory 
Club in the heart of the Laurentian 
Mountains of Quebec, is the outstand- 
ing resort place of the north Western 
Hemisphere as it contains miles of acre- 
age, ten lakes and in addition to the 
club house of 500 members has log 
cabins where hunters can be accommo- 
dated and fishing is also a great attrac- 
tion. Seigniory Club has accomniodated 
a number of conventions including those 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation and some smaller gatherings 
of Home Insurance Co. 

Four U. S. insurance men who are 
members of the club are Harold V. 
Smith, president of Home Insurance 
Co.; E. C. McDonald, vice president of 
Metropolitan Life; Edwin R. Erickson, 
general agent, John Hancock, Buffalo; 
and Laurence F. Lee, president, Penin- 
ig Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville, 
Mla. 

Manager of Log Chateau, 
Club, Inc., is C. Chapman. 

in aa 


The Ile de France 


The Ile de France, which before the 
war was one of principal luxury liners, 
will arrive in New York: July 27 on her 
maiden post-war voyage. Her new ton- 
nage is 45,330 gross or about 2,000 above 
her tonnage when launched in 1926. 
Stripped to the hull at the Penhoet 
shipyards, St. Nazaire, France, where 
both she and the ill-fated Normandie 
were built, Ile de France has _ been 
transformed intd one of the outstand- 
ing of the Atlantic liners. For some 
years she was engaged in troop service. 
In all she carried 485,000 troops. 

The Ile de France will carry 1,349 
passengers of which 513 will be in the 
first class. Among the first class cabins 
are 30 suites, each consisting of a bed- 


Seigniory 

















room and sitting room. Twelve of the 
de luxe apartments on the main deck 
are named for famous French chateaus 
and decorated by a well known artist to 
reflect the spirit of its namesake. 


Also being rebuilt for the company’s 


service is the 49,000 ton Liberte, for- 
merly the North German Lloyd Europa. 
It will probably be ready for service 
early in 1950 
oe jae. 6 
E. C. Stone’s Forestry Idea 


Massachusetts State Senator Edward 
C. Stone, formerly head of Employers 
Liability in this country, was the sub- 
ject of a long article in a Boston 
newspaper written by W. E. Mullins, 
well known columnist. Mr. Stone lives 
on Cape Cod. 

Senator Stone says that 65% of the 
total area of Massachusetts is wooded 
and that the Commonwealth alone is the 
official owner of the 171,000 acres of 
forests. A once big city lawyer, he 
has been fascinated by conservation 
study and by the necessity of preserv- 
ing trees and he has made a deep study 
of conservation as the result of his 
appointment to a legislative recess com- 
mission. The squandering of what he 
calls “the renewable natural resources 
of forestry” distresses him. 

In ignorance of the valuable posses- 
sions they have held in their wooded 
lands many Massaghusetts farmers and 
other citizens have sold off these areas 
on the stump. Purchasers moved in with 
saw mills, cut down all the trees, leav- 
ing only huge piles of sawdust, branches 
and chopped off limbs while carrying 
off the rest for lumber. Such opera- 
tions not only got rid of the trees but 
also. ruined much land. 

Now, Senator Stone will ask for leg- 
islation to put into effect modern scien- 
tific forest management practices that 
will put these wooded areas on a sus- 
tained yield basis. He wants forest and 
woodlands treated as the farmer treats 
his crops which he says, is a matter of 
good business. Among other things 
Columnist Mullins quotes Senator Stone 
as saying: 

“Just as the farmer thins, weeds and 
fights pests and fungus enemies, so does 
the forester. He also cultivates. That’s 
what we want to make a part of the 
policy of the commonwealth itself not 
only for the direct benefit to the state 
but also as an example to the owners 
of 3,000,000 acres of woodlands all over 
the commonwealth. 

“What can be done with wood today 
is almost unbelievable. It can be distilled 
into wood alcohol, acetic acid and many 
other derivatives. Its use in making pulp 
has made 10 or 11 of our Massachusetts 
communities almost entirely dependent 
upon the paper industry which purchases 
pulp outside the state. 

Lately Canada and now some states 
are passing laws to prevent wood from 
being shipped outside and the conse- 
quence may be the removal of some 
of our Massachusetts mills. We have 
millions of trees from which wood could 
be produced for the pulp to operate 


these mills) We now import nearly 
90 per cent of the wood we use. 

“There are almost 19,000 farms in 
Massachusetts with wood lots averaging 
48 acres each. Once wood lot owners 
have had demonstrated what can be 
done by scientific forest management 
practices they would see how unwise 
it is to sell off a whole lot of timber 
on the stump. It must be remembered 
that some kinds of soil are not adapted 
save for growing wood and an owner 
well may make a mistake in ruthlessly 
cutting down all trees on a lot, expect- 
ing to turn the soil to agriculture 
when it is entirely cleared of stumps. 

“There can be nothing more impor- 
tant in these days than to make our 
people realize that we do have some 
wonderful natural resources which can 
be put to exceedingly good use forth- 
with. Properly managed they will con- 
tinue in perpetuity to be natural re- 
sources which will each day and each 
year become better, bigger and help 
make Massachusetts busier.” 

Bos Bhs |S 


Farm Collision Ruling 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has 
established a new policy in determining 
certain types of claims involving sea- 
sonal farming. K. F. Jorgenson, a farm- 
er, owned a_ self-propelled combine 
which he conveyed on a truck to use 
in southwestern wheat fields. While in 
transit the combine was damaged in 
collision with another truck. The insur- 
ance company—Girard F. M.—dis- 
claimed liability on the ground that the 
combine was improperly loaded and the 
lower court upheld this view. 

The Supreme Court ruling, however, 
said that “all circumstances under which 
the contract was made point to the 
conclusion that the policy covered such 
damage to the combine. The case is im- 
portant because of the practice of farm- 
ers in Minnesota who, in order to justify 
their heavy investment in farm ma- 
chinery, convey it to southern states 
on trucks and follow the seasonal farm- 
ing operations as they move north.” 
The amount involved was $788. 


ok ok * 
Chairman Here of Atlantic Union 


Committee 


John Q. Robinson of 110 Williams 
Street, New York, an insurance broker 
for the last twenty-five years, has been 
appointed by former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts, president of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, to serve as 
chairman of the emergency committees 
for Atlantic Union in the metropolitan 
area of Greater New York. Mr. Robin- 
son is also an agent in New Jersey for 
the following companies: Zurich Gen- 
eral, Zurich Fire, Firemen’s of Newark, 
Federal and Insurance Company of 
North America. 

In accepting the appointment with 
the metropolitan emergency committees 
for Atlantic Union Mr. Robinson said: 
“My interest in union of the democra- 
cies dates from my experiences as a 
member of the Signal Corps in France, 
during World War I. My job at the 
time was to create an efficient telephone 
system in France, and I realized that 
the United States was the one country 
in the world in a position to help Eu- 
rope do the organizational and indus- 
trial job which is necessary not only 
to their peace and prosperity, but to 
ours.” 

The Atlantic Union proposal is for a 
merger of the democracies that spon- 
sored the Atlantic Pact. The committee 
hopes to introduce in Congress after 
the ratification of the Pact,.a resolution 
urging the President to call a convention 
of those nations to consider the possi- 
bility. 

For the past four years, Mr. Robinson 
has given considerable time to a commit- 
tee called Organization for Transatlantic 
Union, Inc., of which he was treasurer. 
That Union recently amalgamated with 
the Atlantic Union Committee. 

John Senior brings to the task of 
organizing Atlantic Union Emergency 
Committees, some of the fire of an an- 








Forestry Champion 
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cestor who manufactured cannon balls 
for the American forces in the Revolu- 
tionary War. “Atlantic Union is the 
greatest challenge and the greatest op- 
portunity facing the democracies, to- 
day,” he says. “I am proud to have a 
chance to work for this goal, and I know 
my friends are going to feel the same 
way, and work right along with me.” 
sae 


Big Buyer Supports NAIA Letters 
for Freedom Drive 
Support for the “Letters for Freedom” 
campaign of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents was given by Ernest 
L. Clark, assistant treasurer and head 
of the insurance department of the J. C. 
Penney Co. of New York, when he ad- 
dressed the Arkansas agents’ meeting 

last month. 

“You local agents can perform a great 
service,” said Mr, Clark, “to the nation 
and to the insurance industry by bring- 
ing to the attention of the general pub- 
lic, with whom you are in constant con- 
tact, the importance of the free enter- 
prise system and the need for them to 
do something about keeping it. By the 
efficiency of the service you render and 
by its effectiveness will you impress 
them. 

“The national organization which you 
represent has recently started a ‘Letters 
for Freedom’ campaign to accomplish 
just this. Your urging on the public to 
make known their desires to their legis- 
latures by their votes that they are 
satisfied with the free enterprise sys- 
tem and wish its continuance is most 
necessary if we are to defeat any so- 
cialistic trend. Defeating socialism lies 
in the hands of you and me to a large 
extent. In this way you will add greatly 
to the prestige and the importance of 
the local agent, and its state and na- 
tional organization. It is a great tribute 


to the organization that they have 
elected to take this duty upon them- 
selves.” 


* * * 
Self-Inspection Blanks for Fire 
Safety at Camps 


A comprehensive self-inspection blank 
for fire safety at summer camps is now 
available to all camp leaders, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
announced. 

Composed of 50 questions, the check- 
list covers every phase of fire preven- 
tion for campers, including construction 
of camp buildings for the greatest pro- 
tection against fire, camp housekeeping, 
precautions in the storage and use of 
flammable fuels, operation of heating 
units, safeguards for electrical equio- 
ment, minimum emergency fire fighting 
apparatus and safe building of camp 
fires. 
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North America Hearing 
On Jewelry Rate Cut 

COMPANY ASKS 25% DEVIATION 

Inland Marine Bureau Files Rate Cut of 


10% for All Carriers; New York Dept. 
Hears Pro and Con Arguments 








The Insurance Company of North 
America and its affiliated companies on 
Monday presented their case to the New 
York Insurance Department supporting 
a request for a 25% downward deviation 
in rates on personal jewelry floaters, but 
not including scheduled jewelry under 
the personal property floater. On the 
same day the Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau moved to meet the North Amer- 
ica’s proposal by filing a 10% cut in 
rates applying both to personal jewelry 
coverage and the scheduled jewelry un- 
der the PPF. As the premium volume 
of this class is estimated at about $30,- 
000,000 annually for all companies the 
10% cut, if accepted, will mean a sav- 
ing to assured of $3,000, 

An early decision on the North Amer- 
ica Companies’ application for a devia- 
tion is expected as the personnel of the 
New York Department is leaving in a 
few days to attend the annual meeting 
of the Nationai Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in Seattle week after 
next. The Inland Marine Insurance Bu- 
reau vigorously opposed the North 
America’s proposal, holding that the 
25% rate cut is not justified on the 
basis of experience in the last four 
years. 


Hearing Lasts Until 7:30 P.M. 


Deputy Superintendent Walter F. 
Martineau of New York presided at the 
hearing. Robert D. Ely, counsel for the 
North America Companies, guided the 
presentation of the companies’ case 
while Joseph G. Bill, assistant general 
manager and counsel for the IMIB, was 
the principal spokesman for the opposi- 
tion. He was assisted by Harold L. 
Wayne, general manager of the IMIB. 
The hearing started shortly after 10 
am. and ran until 7:30 p.m. with the 
exception of an hour intermission for 
lunch. 

Vice President Ludwig C. Lewis of 
the North America, in an opening state- 
ment, said the policy of the company 
is to pass on to assureds benefits which 
may be gained by favorable loss experi- 
ence. He contended that the experience 
for the four years 1945-48 inclusive was 
such that a rate reduction is in order 
throughout the country. Mr. Lewis ad- 
mitted that there is some element of 
judgment factor in the 25% cut but 
defended that as good business action 
when it is obvious that the trend of 
general conditions is in the direction of 
lower costs. 

Mr. Lewis expects that the PPF will 
become obsolete very soon, but would not 
comment further upon this statement. 
He told the Department that if the 
IMIB 10% rate cut is approved then the 
North America’s 25% proposal would 
have to be readjusted, as it was based 
on the rates prevailing prior to the 10% 
cut filing. The IMIB jewelry committee 
recommended a drop in the rates 
amounting to 162/3% but this was re- 
duced, as not warranted, to 10% by the 
bureau. 

Mr. Bill told the Department that the 
North America should not be permitted 
to ask for a deviation on only a subdi- 
vision of a class of coverage. He said 
any rate changes should apply equally to 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Hundreds Get Scrolls 
Of N. Y. Society School 


GIVEN AT COMMERCE CHAMBER 





Presidents Josephs, N. Y. Life, and 
Wilson, A. T. & T., Speak; Hendon 
Chubb Presents Prizes 





Impressive services marked the 1948- 
49 closing exercises of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York’s School of Insurance 
as hundreds of students and others 
watched the awarding of prizes along 
with the presentation of 1,200 certificates 
to those taking the courses. The event 


was held in the main assembly hall of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York which because of space 
limitations could not accommodate an 
overflow of more than 400 students who 
waited outside. 

Guests of honor were Leroy A. Wil- 
son, president, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; Devereux C. Josephs, 
president, New York Life, and Hendon 
Chubb of Chubb & Son, the latter pre- 
senting the prizes. Chairman of the 
gathering was President Albert G. Bor- 
den of the Insurance Society. Dean of 
the school is Arthur C. Goerlich. 


Wilson and Josephs Talk 


Mr. Borden introduced Messrs. Wilson 
and Josephs as men who started working 
when very young and had made out- 
standing careers. Mr. Wilson said he 
got inspiration from the occasion be- 
cause he was facing so many persons 
who had faith in their nation, in the 
national economy, in the industry which 


was their life work and in themselves. ° 


He complimented them not only for hav- 
ing that faith but because they were 
willing to put in long hours in increasing 
their knowledge of insurance and thus 
making themselves self-reliant insur- 
ance careerists. It all demonstrated the 
confidence held in this country. 
Speaking along similar lines Mr. Jo- 
sephs also commented on the importance 
of understanding the principles of de- 
mocracy which he declared would with- 
stand the impact of foreign ideologists 
and their propagandists. Some of those 
foreign ideas may look attractive, seem 
exceedingly logical while in contrast 


New Jersey Specials 
Elect Reid President 


James A. Reid, staff adjuster, repre- 
senting the General Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., was elected president of the New 
Jersey Special Agents Association at the 
annual meeting of the group in the 
Spring Brook Country Club. Mr. Reid 
succeeds D. Donald Hall, state agent 
for Corroon & Reynolds. The meeting 
which followed a day’s outing, golf 
tournament and dinner was well at- 
tended by both members and guests, 

Other officers of the association 
elected for the period 1949-1950 in- 
cluded: Reginald E, Burdick, vice presi- 
dent; Thomas W. Dean, treasurer; 
George Walthour, secretary. 





Dineen Going to Europe 


Robert E. Dineen, Insurance Superin- 
tendent of New York, is flying to Eng- 
land from New York on July 17. He 
will return about August 10. While 
abroad he may visit the continent. 

Roy C. McCullough and George H. 
Kline of the New York Department are 
already in Great Britain undertaking a 
study of the effect of social programs 
on existing private insurance and they 
are scheduled to return also in August. 





democracy is more complicated and is 
difficult to blue print, and has different 
meanings to different people. 

But this nation proves that democracy 
has the great merit of being workable 
and will continue to work. Our nation 
is the greatest, its leadership is widely 
acknowledged and its standard of living 
is the highest, he said, and with all this 
comes a responsibility for Americans to 
maintain the standards of democracy and 
individualism. 

The prize winners follow: 

Casualty: Jonathan G. Williams, American 
Surety; Henry P. Lenz, U. S. Casualty. 

Commercial Geography: John Ahlers, Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corp. 

Fire Contracts: Robert Hagopian, Johnson & 
Higgins. 

Fire Risks—Physical Aspects: Emil B. Quehl, 
Northern Assurance. 

Legal Aspects of Insurance: Section I, Earle 
W. Deacon, General. 

Reinsurance: R. R. Klein, Employers Mutual 
Liability; Lawrence J. Walker, Royal-Liverpool. 
Section II, George J. Guess, Jr., Home Insur- 
ance Co.; William S. Sumner, Marsh & Mc- 
pp Howard A. Grauf, Continental Casu- 
alty. 

Life: Donald G. Stock, Equitable Society. 

Principles: Vivian Patton, Hawthorne Lee, 
Inc. 

Surety: Wilbur Geronimo, Fidelity & Casu- 
alty; Robert T. Pierce, Phoenix-London Group. 
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GREAT SOUTHERN CHARTERED 





New Atlanta Company to Write Ail 
Lines Except Life; Starts as Rein- 
surance Co.; R. L. Ellis President 
The Great Southern Insurance Co,, 

Atlanta, Ga., has been granted a char- 

ter, according to announcement by Sec 

retary of State Ben W. Fortson, Jr. A 

wholly-owned subsidiary of Lipscomb- 

Ellis Co., the new company is licensed 

ne transact all types of insurance, excepi 

life. 

It is beginning business with a paid- 
in capital of $100,000 and a paid-in sur- 
plus of $100,000. The charter grants the 
privilege of increasing capitalization to 
$1,000,000. President Rutherford L. Ellis 
said that for the time being Great 
Southern will engage in reinsurance 
only. He added that currently there is 
a need for additional reinsurance com- 
panies in the South. 

In addition to Mr. Ellis, other officers 
of the new company are Edwin P. Loch- 
ridge, executive vice president; C. Sims 
Bray, Jr., vice president; Charles H. 
Clement, secretary, and Jack S. Baldwin, 
treasurer, 





1300 TAKE CPCU EXAMS 
—_ Is Nearly Double of Candidates 


; Designations To Be Pre- 
 aalaen at Dallas in September 

Advance information from the 99 ex- 
amination centers indicates that approx- 
imately 1,300 persons took the Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter exami- 
nations on June 8, 9, and 10. It appears 
that more than 2,200 examinations have 
been taken in one or more of the five 
parts necessary for the designation. 

The list included men and women 
from all parts of the United States 
and from Hawaii. Last year 764 persons 
took 1,449 examinations. 

The results of this year’s examina- 
tion will be published early in August 
following thé annual meeting of the 
board of trustees of the American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc. Those who complete all 
of the requirements for the CPCU des- 
ignation will be privileged to receive 
their award at the annual conferment 
which will be held this year in Dallas 
at the end of September in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Soci- 


ety of CPCU’s. 








Griswold President of 
Connecticut Field Club 


The Connecticut Field Club has 
elected Henry G. Griswold, Fire Asso- 
ciation, as president. Other officers are 
Fred A. Miller, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, vice president; John A. Gray, 
Phoenix of Hartford, secretary, and Jo- 
seph A. Murdy, Atlas, secretary. A. 
Horton Dexter of the Insurance Co. of 
North America, was elected an honorary 
member. He was presented with a mag- 
netic fishing reel in recognition of his 
many years’ service to the club. 

The field club held its annual out- 
ing at Norwich Inn, Norwich, Conn., on 
June 13-14, instead of on June 6-7 as 
originally announced. 


New York Board Announces 


Chairmen of Committees 

A. J. Smith of Zweig, Smith & Co. 
has been reelected a director of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
and also chairman of the committee on 
losses and adjustments. He also serves 
as vice chairman of the committee on 
fire patrol. Charles E. Black, Liverpool 
& London & Globe, is vice chairman 
of the committee on losses and adjust- 
ments. Joseph T. Goeller, London & 
Lancashire, has been reelected a director 
and chairman of the committee on fire 
patrol. 

W. J. Manning of A. B. Liell & Co. 
continues as a director of the New York 
Board and as chairman of the committee 
on fire prevention and water supply. 
Joseph F. Murray, Royal, has been re- 
elected vice chairman of the committee, 
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Phileo Insurance Head . 
Asks All Risk Policies 


GALLAGHER ADDRESSES AGENTS 





Outlines Plan for Providing Additional 
Coverage; Discusses Deductibles and 
Commission Questions 





Hope that local agents will lend their 
support to the idea of all risk policies 
in the fire-casualty field was voiced yes- 
terday by Russell B. Gallagher, head of 
the insurance department of the Philco 
Corp., in a talk before the New England 
Associations of Insurance Agents’ meet- 
ing at Bretton Woods, N. H. He be- 
lieves that during the next decade it will 
be possible to secure broader insurance 
policies to be written at more competi- 
tive rates and that producers, through 
their associations, should make their 
views felt in support of these ideas. 

Mr. Gallagher is a director and vice 
president of the insurance division of 
American Management Association, di- 
rector of Risk Research Institute, a 
member of the Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce insurance committee, and of 
the Philadelphia Insurance Managers 
Association. His book “Buying and Ad- 
ministering Corporate Insurance” has 
just been published as a study by Amer- 
ican Management Association. 

In his discussion of the evolution of 
a truly all-risk policy, including certain 
deductible provisions, Mr. Gallagher told 
the New England convention: 


Commercial Insurance Divisions 


“Can it be done? Certainly! It is now 
being done in ocean and inland marine 
circles and can be done in all lines. Will 
you permit me to reduce the business 
of commercial insurance to its funda- 
mentals? Insurance is based upon (1) 
the loss, damage or destruction of physi- 
cal property and property rights, (2) the 
resultant inability to continue earnings: 
and, (3) physical and personal injuries 
involving employes or public. These may 
be restated broadly as casualties involv- 
ing: 


“(1) First party property losses. 

“(2) Second and third party property 
losses. 

“(3) Second party personal losses. 


“(4) Third party personal losses. 

“In devising coverage it is necessary 
to arrange hazards as well as property 
along homogeneous lines. Thus we have 
the hazards of fire, lightning, windstorm, 
hail, water damage, flood, subsidence, 
collapse, explosion, implosion, sprinkler 
leakage and others of like nature. These 
hazards are homogeneous in that they 
are of natural or elemental nature, or 
arise from mechanical or human faifure. 
There is no element of deliberate or 
criminal intent or action,” Mr. Gallagher 
said. 

Second Division of Hazards 


“The second division of hazards in- 
cludes wanton, deliberate, malicious, dis- 
honest and larcenous acts. In separat- 
ing the objects are properties which are 
subject to these hazards, according to 
likeness of nature, we find three basic 
groups: 

“(1) Personal and real property which 


, may be specifically located. 


“(2) Personal property in transit. 

“(3) Vehicular property. 

“If we then develop our coverages we 
arrange the first to insure against all 
risk of loss, damage, destruction, or loss 
of use, of real and personal properties, 
wherever situated. 

“It would then follow that we must 
exclude from this policy, wanton, delib- 
erate, malicious, larcenous or dishonest 
acts, as hazards. Property in transit, 
aircraft, automobiles and watercraft 
would be excluded property. 

“As a result the second property loss 
policy would cover a part of that ex- 
cluded by the first. It would read: ‘In- 
suring against all risk of loss, damage, 
destruction or loss of use, of real and 
personal property, wherever situated, 


RUSSELL B. GALLAGHER 


through wanton, deliberate, malicious, 
larcenous, or dishonest acts.’ The prop- 
erty excluded would be that which is 
in transit, aircraft, automobiles and 
watercraft. 

“The third property loss policy. would 
find us insuring against all risk of loss, 
damage, destruction, or loss of use of 
property in transit, excluding aircraft, 
automobiles and watercraft. 

“The remaining property to be insured 
would be effectively covered: ‘Insuring 
against all loss, use, damage, destruction, 
or loss of use of aircraft, automobiles or 
watercraft.’ 


Not Theoretical Proposition 


“Tt must be remembered that we are 
engaged in a discussion of theory, which 
implies the erection of a framework 





rather than the finished structure. The 
four policies we have prepared are not 
as theoretical as it might seem. The 
principle is among our tools, today. In- 
dividually, all of us have seen it in inland 
marine and casualty company coverages. 
The workmen’s compensation policy, 
which I have referred to as ‘Personal 
casualties. involving second party losses’ 
is a specific example,” Mr. Gallagher 
continued. 

“The Insurance Departments of cer- 
tain of our states are considering the 
broad implications of this method of in- 
surance. In a recent discussion with a 
policy-making official of the insurance 
department of a large state, I posed a 
specific question, based on my earlier 
remarks. Would his department ap- 
prove such a plan? His reply was that 
his department would approve such a 
plan, providing reasonable frequency and 
loss statistics were related to the risk. 


Deductible Provisions 


“Progress in the nature of all-risk cov- 
erage would bring about the natural ap- 
plication of the deductible aggregate 
principle. For example, if experience 
proves we will have $1,000 of damage 
to our window glass each year, we 
are merely trading dollars if we do 
not accept the loss as an ordinary busi- 
ness expense. Catastrophe losses to such 
glass still would be subject to insurance. 
If our automobile liability losses aver- 
age $5,000 per year, our coverage should 
be based on an acceptance of that 
amount of expense, insuring only the ex- 
cess over that amount. 

“All-risk coverage and the deductible 
aggregate would bring the acceptance of 
insurance where risk assumption and 
self-insurance now obtains. This would 
result in greater insurance premiums 
and, probably, greater income to pro- 
ducers. It is not difficult to demonstrate 
a much longer chain of events with many 
desirable variations. : 

“The progress which will come from 
cutting the bindings of insurance cus- 




















a alert, and reliable old Company organi- 
zation, equipped with modern facilities for efficient 


service, is an asset to well-established agencies. 
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tom is certain. Your tools will be sharp 
and strong when you are able to offer 
an ‘all-risk’ rather than ‘specified hazard’ 
coverage. If your client is unwilling or 
unable to pay the required over-all pre- 
mium, it may be reduced by the exclu- 
sion of certain hazards or the elimina- 
tion of certain property. The positive 
protection will be available and any re- 
duction of coverage would stem from 
the action of your client. 

“Contrast this, if you will, with the 
best coverage available today. It pro- 
tects only that which is specifically in- 
cluded, in most forms; all else is ex- 
cluded. This is negative: you are not 
covered for any hazard not specifically 
enumerated. 


Commissions 


“Any discussion of coverage and de- 
ductible principles is incomplete without 
cost reference. The desire of producers 
to maintain specified rates of commission 
is much the same as the desire of the 
insurance company in maintaining the 
status quo in premium rates. Unless 
competition is permitted in rates, and 
judgment in commissions, the develop- 
ment of the insurance business will be 
retarded. 

“There is no unfair discrimination on 
the part of an insurance company if it 
pays 35% to one agent and 20% to an- 
other, if the first agent performs greater 
services than the second. Neither is the 
discrimination unfair if the company 
quotes a 50% reduction in rates to the 
insured whose record, housekeeping and 
operations warrant it.” 





N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, 


Annual Outing June 24 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold its annual golf outing and elec- 
tion of officers at the Rock Springs 
Country Club, West Orange, N. J., on 
Friday, June 24. The full day program 
will also include several other sports. 





Decision in Va. Fire 


Litigation Is Reversed 


The United States Court of Appeals 
at Richmond, Va., has reversed a Lynch- 
burg District Court decision that the 
Gulf Oil Corp. was not liable for a fire 
that destroyed a Lynchburg warehouse 
in 1944. Cornelius Gilbert, trading as 
Gilbert’s Storage and Transfer Co. and 
owner of the building, sued Gulf for 
$365,530. A jury found for the defendant 
at the trial. 


The Federal Appeal Court noted that 
the warehouse burned following an ex- 
plosion that occurred while a_ truck 
owned by a local Gulf distributor was 
filling a basement storage tank with 
gasoline. The appeal court ordered the 
case returned to the lower court. 





WUA Fieldmen Hold 
Gathering in Chicago 


Fieldmen affiliated with the Western 
Underwriters Association of Chicago 
were holding their annual meeting at 
French Lick, Ind., for two days this 
week. It appeared Robert K. Johnson 
of Aetna Fire would be elected new 
president of the fieldmen’s association. 

. F. Conour of North British & 
Mercantile at Springfield, the retiring 
president, presided. Mr. Johnson, who 
is chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee, reported on the broad activities 
which have been conducted in the last 
year. These included the presentation of 
sound films in grade and high schools, 
and before civic groups and also many 
talks by fieldmen on fire prevention and 
stock company insurance. 

Walter Dithmer of the WUA public 
relations department also was a speaker, 
discussing the larger issues in that field 
in Illinois. Sam Levin, Chicago insur- 
ance attorney, and Ronald Gibbs, sports 
referee, were guest speakers. 
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Board of Regents’ Recognition 


School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, Gets 
Further Academic Stature 


The School of Insurance of the In- 
surance Society of New York, Inc., has 
received further academic recognition 
from the Board of Regents. Dean Ar- 
thur C. Goerlich announces that the 
school has now been brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Higher 
Education of the State Education De- 


partment of the University of the State 
of New York. 

While this does not give the school 
collegiate status, it does raise its stand- 
ing and increases its prestige as an edu- 
cational institution. 


Already Has Won Industry’s Approval 


The character and quality of the 
school’s instruction have long been rec- 
ognized by the insurance industry; in 
fact, the policy-making body of the In- 
surance Society—its board of directors 
—is composed of leaders in the business. 
In the opinion of these directors, the 
time was ripe to seek academic recogni- 
tion for the school. 

One effect of this will be that all regu- 
larly registered students, beginning with 
the fall term in September, will have 
to produce evidence of a high school 
education or its legal equivalent. 

On the basis of last year’s enrollment, 
less than 10% of the school’s students 
will be affected by this requirement; 
1,427 were high school graduates; 562 
had one college degree, and of these 
71 had two degrees; 571 had attended 
college for four years, and a total of 
538 had from one to three years of col- 
lege work to their credit. The majority 
of applicants for admission to the school, 
therefore, will merely have to provide 
proper certification, and forms are avail- 
able for this purpose at the school’s 
office. 


Anita O. Carlson Registrar 


For residents of New York and New 
Jersey over 21, who lack a high school 
diploma and wish to procure one, ap- 
plication may be made in their respec- 
tive states for taking the high school 
equivalency examinations given periodic- 
ally in the high schools. 

In New York State, according to the 
formal statement of the New York 
3oard of Education regarding these 
examinations, “it is not profitable” to 
prepare in advance, as they merely test 
maturity and judgment. Successful ex- 
aminees are awarded a_ high school 
equivalency diploma by the University 
of the State of New York. In New Jer- 
sey, however, definite subject material 
may be reviewed to advantage, and a 
high school equivalent certificate is 
granted by the Department of Education 
of the State of New Jersey. Further 
information on this subject will be fur- 
nished on request by Anita O. Carlson, 





Canadian Appointments 
Announced by the Pearl 


William C. Butler, manager for Can- 
ada of the Pearl Assurance Co., an- 
nounces appointment of F. G. Chandler 
as assistant manager for Canada in 
charge of production; G. R. Heath as 
assistant manager for Canada in charge 
of casualty operations; and C. 
Adamson, company branch manager at 
Winnipeg. Mr. Heath has been associ- 
ated with the Pearl since 1931, when he 
joined the company in England. Mr. 
Chandler joined the company in 1942 
as inspector for Ontario. Formerly, he 
was with the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. Recently he has been agency su- 
perintendent for Canada. 


registrar of the School of Insurance. 

A heavy burden will be put upon the 
registrar’s office at the beginning of the 
fall term, since it will be necessary to 
receive and properly record the cer- 
tificates for the entire student body 
under the new regulations. The staff is 
particularly anxious that all who con- 
template studying at the school this fall 
be properly registered as far in advance 
as possible of the opening of the term. 
This will be advantageous not only to 
the administration of the school, but to 
the students also, saving possible wait- 
ing in line and long delays for consul- 
tation which otherwise may occur dur- 
ing the last hours of the registration 
period. 

In addition to the classes conducted 
by the School of Insurance for its regu- 
lar students, the Insurance Society will 
offer from time to time addresses or 
series of lectures for its members and 
other groups. For admission to these 
addresses and lectures, of course, there 
will be no prerequisite educational re- 
quirements. 


National Fire Liberalizes 
Employe Life Ins. Plan 


The National Fire Group companies 
have liberalized the life insurance plan 
for employes countrywide to meet pres- 
ent needs more fully, and to provide for 
more coverage in the earlier years of 
employment. Premiums for basic cover- 
age are fully paid for by the companies, 
and maximum coverage is reached after 
two years of employment instead of ten 
years as under the old program. - 

Further liberalization of the protection 
given to employes under the new group 
life plan is provided through payment 
to the employe of the insurance in 
monthly installments should he become 
permanently, continuously and_ wholly 
prevented for life from engaging in 
any work. 

Group life insurance for eligible em- 
ployes has been provided by the Na- 
tional Fire Group for several years, but 
changed conditions and needs of em- 
ployes have led the management to mod- 
ernize and liberalize the protection for 
its employes and their families. 





REINSURANCE CORP. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of New York, have declared a 
dividend of 15 cents a share, ‘payable 
July 15, to stockholders of record July 6. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
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Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
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Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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NEW OFFICE OF ATLANTIC 





Huber Heads Service Office at Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Closser Speciai 
Agent in Eastern Michigan 


Opening of a service office at Grand 
Rapids to afford improved facilities to 
agents in western Michigan has been 
announced by J. Arthur Bogardus, presj- 
dent of Atlantic Mutual and Centennial, 
Alfred E. Huber, state agent, will be 
in charge of the new office. 

At the same time Mr. Bogardus an- 
nounces appointment of R. L. Closser 
as special agent for the Atlantic Com- 
panies in eastern Michigan with head- 
quarters in Detroit. Michigan is under 
the supervision of Fred T. Leach, At- 
lantic manager at Detroit. 

Mr. Huber has been an Atlantic field- 
man for three years following 12 years’ 
experience with the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau and Insurance Co. of North 
America. Mr. Closser was with the De- 
troit Fire & Marine for two years prior 
to pe the Atlantic Companies in 
947. 


With the completion of the organiza- 
tion of the midwest division at Chicago, 
Michigan will be supervised by that 
division, 





Kentucky Scholarships 


In Fire Protection 


Six scholarships of $500 each are to 
be established at the University of 
Kentucky in fire protection and safety 
engineering according to announcement 
by Spalding Southall, Kentucky State 
Insurance Director, who stated that 
plans had been made for awarding ‘three 
scholarships to juniors and three to 
seniors this year, in a move whereby 
the State Insurance Department hopes 
to attract trained personnel for its in- 
spection service. The scholarships will 
be for mén only, and: awarded through 
competitive examinations. 

Trained graduates holding the scholar- 
ships are expected to accept employ- 
ment either with the Division of Insur- 
ance, Kentucky Inspection Bureau, in- 
surance companies, or agencies, or in 
such large private industries as_ have 
need for fire protection and safety en- 
gineers, 





Best’s Insurance Guide 


With Key Ratings Issued 


The Alfred M. Best Co. announces 
that the 1949 edition of Best’s Insurance 
Guide With Key Ratings is off the 
presses and ready for immediate de- 
livery. The new book shows significant 
changes in the ratings of many com- 
panies. There are two key ratings given 
for each company. The general policy- 
holders rating (A plus to C) and the 
financial rating (AAAAA to CC) sum- 
marize Best’s analysis of the position 
of each institution as compared with 
others of similar type based upon the 
insurance industry averages. 

The Guide also gives hundreds of 
other facts needed for selling, protec- 
tion and service. Five-year financial and 
operating exhibits show principal items 
and ratios from the statements of com 
panies who write fire, marine, casualty, 
surety and allied lines of insurance. All 
types of insurance organization are 
covered, including stock, mutual recip 
rocal and Lloyds. 

Priced at $6 each, copies may be 
ordered from the Alfred M. Best Co.'s 
home office at 75 Fulton Street, New 
York City, or from any of their branch 
offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chattanooga, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas and Los 
Angeles, 





N. Y. SQUARE CLUB TO MEET 


The Insurance Square Club of Nev 
York, Inc. will hold its next meeting 
Monday, June 20, at the Drug & 
Chemical Club. Chairman William Kick 
has planned an evening of special enter- 
tainment for the members. 
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JOEL CHANDIER [> ~ Mi | ‘ : 


HARRIS 








wo wrens who set up housekeeping in 

the mailbox gave Joel Chandler Harris’s 
home its name. Rather than disturb the lit- 
tle tenants who returned each year, he once 
took a distinguished visitor around to the 
rear entrance. 

The man who won world-wide renown 
for his Uncle Remus stories always insisted 
that his success was entirely accidental. The 
“accident” that launched his newspaper ca- 
reer at the age of fourteen was securing a 
job as printer’s devil on The Countryman. 
While setting type he managed to include 
articles he had written and soon became an 
acknowledged contributor. 

After his marriage he was work- 
ing on a newspaper in Savannah 
when a yellow fever epidemic 
caused the population to flee. At 
the Atlanta hotel where he took 
his family he registered as “J. C. 
Harris, one wife, two bow-legged 
children, and a bilious nurse.” His 


humor was so cheering to the 
panic-stricken guests that the 
hotel refused to render a bill. 





The Tar Baby story is 
berbaps the best loved 
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Harris and his family remained in At- 
lanta and in 1876 he went to work for,the 
Constitution where another “accident” oc- 
curred. When a staff writer 
left, his column was assigned 
to Harris who introduced 
Uncle Remus, a character of 
his own invention. The result 
was a long succession of 
Uncle Remus fables and songs 
which were published in book 
form and to the modest au- 
thor’s amazement, received 
with wide enthusiasm. 

With his profits Harris was able to 
enlarge the Wren’s Nest where he had 
brought his increasing family 
some years earlier, but despite his 
fame he never abandoned his sim- 
ple habits. Painfully shy and 
sensitive, Harris was uneasy with 
strangers, yet his kindness and 
sense of humor made him beloved. 
He shunned publicity and when 
making an appearance with his 
good friend Mark Twain was too 
bashful to read his stories aloud. 
With great difficulty he was per- 





The house in Atlanta where the creator of Uncle Remus lived for twenty-seven years 





Uncle Remus was a composite 
of several real persons 
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suaded to visit President Theodore Roose- 
velt who later wrote, “All of our family 
agreed that we had never received in the 
White House a pleasanter 
friend or a man whom we were 
more delighted to honor.” 

As a youth, Harris worked 
in New Orleans for a time but 
homesickness for Georgia 
drove him back and he never 
again left for more than a 
brief stay. 

The Wren’s Nest where 
Joel Chandler Harris lived un- 
til his death is today maintained by the 





Uncle Remus Memorial Association. 
* * * 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the 
bomes of American industry. 


* THE HOME 
Prsurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. 
FIRE > AUTOMOBILE 8 MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company/ 
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Malone of Pa. Says Applicants for 
Agents’ Licenses Are Not Qualified 


Percentage of failures to pass the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department’s 
recent fire and casualty examinations 
by applicants for agents’ and brokers’ 
licenses has continued to be so high, 
says Commissioner James F. Malone, 
Jr., as to warrant study and considera- 
tion by the Department and company 
representatives, 

“Much time has been spent by my 
staff,” says the Commissioner, “in re- 
viewing examination papers with com- 
pany men who had sponsored the appli- 
cants. The result of these reviews satis- 
fies me that the trouble is not with the 
type of the examinations or with the 
grading of the papers. The stark fact 
is that companies have been sponsoring 
too many applicants who were absolutely 
unqualified for examination. This fact 
makes it necessary for this Department 
to cease accepting sponsorship unaccom- 
panied by evidence of adequate experi- 
ence, training or education in the busi- 
ness of insurance. 

“In the future, beginning with applica- 
tions filed for the July 9 examination 
the applications will be checked not 
merely for sponsorship but for the de- 
tailed statement in answer to Question 
No. 7 which will indicate the actual edu- 
cational training given the applicant by 
the sponsor or obtained by the applicant 
in some recognized insurance course. 

“Some insurance companies hold regu- 
lar insurance educational programs at 
home office or branch offices. Some de- 
pend upon training in the field by com- 
pany representatives, Insurance educa- 
tion is available in Philadelphia under 
the auspices of the Insurance Society 





Ploeser Heads Council 


For Independent Business 


Organization of a Council for Inde- 
pendent Business, to be headed by for- 
mer Congressman Walter C. Ploeser of 
Ploeser, Watts & Co., Clayton, Mo., 
general insurance agency in St. Louis, 
to act as spokesman for small business- 
men throughout the country, has been 
announced. Frank R. McGregor, former 
St. Louisian, who will be executive vice 
president of the council, said its pur- 
pose is to coordinate the efforts of the 
independent trade, business and indus- 
trial associations on matters that affect 
independent businesses generally. 

Mr. Ploeser plans to continue his in- 
surance business in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, and would not be a sal- 
aried officer of the council. 

“This is not a lobbying organization. 
We plan to conduct an educational cam- 
paign on various phases of the American 
competitive enterprise system and espe- 
cially the place of the small and inde- 
pendent businessman in that system,” 
Mr. McGregor said. . 





L. D. Appleman has become agency 
manager of the Erlsten Agency, Inc., 
Canton, O. He has been with the Bos- 


ton and Old Colony for eight years. 


at 236 South Fourth Street and of the 
North Philadelphia Realty Board, 3312 
North Broad Street; and in Pittsburgh 
under the auspices of the Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh. 

“Pennsylvania State College, through 
the correspondence course of its Ex- 
tension School, offers very adequate 
facilities for applicants who due to dis- 
tance from an authorized insurance 
course or for other reason cannot attend 
such a_ school or college. The De- 
partment recommends this course as 
adequate and costing no more in money 
than attending a regular course at home 
office, branch office, school or college 
would cost in time and money. 

“IT urge all companies ‘to give more 
thought to their sponsorship of appli- 
cants and to cooperate with my De- 
partment by seeking license only for 
those who have had adequate experience 
in underwriting other than soliciting or 
education in approved insurance courses. 

“I request that you immediately re- 
view these applications now on file with 
the Department and decide whether 
your endorsement has been given with 
full thought to the wording of the 
sponsorship clause and to the needs of 
the situation. I suggest that you should 
voluntarily withdraw applications if you 
find upon review that your prospective 
agent is not qualified to pass. I will 
judge the amount of cooperation given 
this Department by your company on 
the basis of the record made by your 
sponsored applicants in the next few 
examinations,” 





Kroll and Legg Named to 
Mutual Agents’ Board 


Two new members have been elected 
to the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, according to an announcement 
by Philip L. Baldwin, executive secre- 
tary, of Washington. 

The two new directors are: John H. 
Kroll of Washington, president of the 
Mutual Insurance Agency, Inc., in 
Washington, who also is treasurer of 
the association, and Howard W. Legg, 
CPCU, of Baltimore, manager of the 
Mutual Insurance Agency in that city. 


W. A. Alexander & Co. to 
Sponsor Radio Program 


CALLED “AMERICANS SPEAK UP” 





Each Week Nationally Prominent Fig- 
ure Will Discuss Advantages of 
Private Enterprise System 





Starting June 12, W. A. Alexander & 
Co., general agents, Chicago, is spon- 
soring a weekly radio program high- 
lighting the private enterprise system, it 
is announced by Wade Fetzer, Jr., com- 
pany president. The program entitled 
“Americans, Speak Up,” is being heard 
over WGN at 8:45 p.m., Central Day- 
light Saving Time, and will in many 
ways parallel the objectives of the Pro- 
gram For America projected by Mr. 
Fetzer at the recent National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Each week, announcer William Slater 
will present a nationally prominent busi- 
ness, educational, church, or entertain- 
ment figure to discuss advantages of 
private as against government owner- 
ship. Weekly prizes will be offered for 
short essays on the subject. 


Prominent Speakers 


Among the personalities to be pre- 
sented will be E. V. Rickenbacker; 
Lieutenant General Leslie. R. Groves; 
Dr. George S. Benson, president, Hard- 
ing College; Senator Harry F. Byrd; 
Reverend Norman Vincent Peale, D.D.; 
Emil Schram, president, New York 
Stock Exchange; U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer; Gene Tun- 
ney, president, Stamford Bldg. Co.; 
Ernest T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corn.; Robert W. Wason, chairman of 
executive committee, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and motion pic- 
ture stars Robert Montgomery and Gin- 
ger Rogers. 

The program is transcribed and is 
available for exclusive local sponsorships 
throughout the country through its pro- 
ducers, America’s Future, Inc., 210 E. 
43rd Street, New York. W. A. Alexan- 
der & Co. will make the various program 
recordings available to local business, 
community, social or educational groups, 
subject to schedule and at no cost. 

“T urge other agencies or local boards 
to sponsor this same program over their 
local stations,” said Mr. Fetzer, in an- 
nouncing W. A. Alexander & Co. as the 
Chicago sponsor. “Such action will not 
only add to the general regard in which 
business leaders in the community hold 
the local agent and the insurance busi- 
ness; but it will contribute to greater 
public understanding and to a successful 
outcome in the competition between pri- 
vate and government ownership,” he 
continued. 

“We recognize that private ownership 
and private responsibility are the two 
things that give rise to the existence of 
the business of insurance,” said Mr. Fet- 
zer. “In common with other businesses, 
We see a growing competitor in govern- 
ment ownership and responsibility. 

“Believing that the future of all busi- 
ness depends upon the acceptance of the 
private enterprise system by the public, 
we feel that modern sales techniques 
should be employed to promote it,” he 
stated. 
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Specialists in Country Business 


W. C. HORTON Agency 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 
Telephone: Peapack 8-0010 


A 56-Year Old Agency Which Is Noted 
for its Prompt Claim Settlements 














MAY STIFFEN LICENSE RULES 





Ontario Agents Hope to Restrict Part 
Time Agents’ License to Places With 
Population Under 5,000 


Drastic changes in the licensing sys- 
tem of fire and casualty insurance agents 
are now under consideration in On- 
trio, according to Ivor S. Brake, man- 
ager of the Ontario Insurance Agents’ 
Association. In a message to members, 
Mr. Brake says that current plans are 
aimed at eliminating undesirable part- 
time employment and to discourage the 
“in-and-outer.” 

This does not mean, however, that 
any move is planned to concel licenses 
on any wholesale basis. It is considered 
unlikely that any decisive action can be 
taken within a year. 

At the moment, regulations permit 
issuance of a part-time license to an 
agent in a town with a population of 
less than 10,000. If the Ontario Insur- 
ance Agents Association obtains its im- 
mediate objective, part-time licenses will 
be issued only to those in places where 
the popultion is less than 5, 

It is also announced by the agents’ 
association that as a result of a special 
meeting of the liaison committee of the 
Canadian underwriters association and 
members of the executive committee of 
the OIAA, the agency contract approved 
only a short time ago has been with- 
drawn and a new one agreed upon. Cer- 
tain clauses in the old contract were 
found to be contentious. The new 
form does not in any way alter or re- 
trict the ‘essential terms of contract as 
between company and agent, but is now 
worded to meet the wishes of the On- 
tario Department of Insurance. 





AGENCY’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


L. M. Cutting & Co. of Stockton, Calif., 
Has Represented North British 
Since June 10, 1874 


June 10 marked the 75th anniversary 
of L. M. Cutting & Co. of Stockton, 
Calif., as agents. of the North British 
and Mercantile. It is perhaps the oldest 
North British agency in existence today. 

Francis Cutting, present head of the 
firm, is well known in California. He 
has a fund of experiences and incidents 
to recite when in a reminiscent mood. 
Perhaps his most interesting experience 
was in connection with the San Fran- 
cisco fire. 

When news of that disaster broke and 
the New York home office of the North 
British was unable to communicate with 
its San Francisco office, E. G. Richards, 
then U. S. manager, remembered that 
while on a visit to the Pacific Coast 
he had met L. M. Cutting and his son, 
Francis, of the L. M. Cutting & Co. 
agency at Stockton. Mr. Richards there- 
upon telegraphed to the Cuttings, relay- 
ing instructions he had received by cable 
from the London head office. 

Immediately upon receipt of the tele- 
gram, Francis Cutting left Stockton for 
San Francisco to deliver his message, 
which he finally succeeded in doing at 
Oakland where a temporary company 
office had been organized. 

Mr. Cutting has been with L. M. Cut- 
ting & Co. since September 1, 1885. He 
is proud of the organization which his 
father, L. M. Cutting, started in 1860, 
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HE STANDS BETWEEN 
YOU AND LOSS! 
Your insurance Agent is 
your protector... working 
in your interest. He helps 
you select the right kind 
of protection . .. person- 
ally handles every detail 
if you have a loss. Let 

him advise you. 





HE STANDS BETWEEN 
YOU AND LOSS! 


Your insurance Agent looks ofter 

your interests personally. He sees 

that you are quickly provided with 

comes, he’s on hand to see expert legal defense when needed 

> that you get prompt satis- —and thot prompt settlement is 
faction on every just claim. == made on every just claim. 





HE STANDS BETWEEN 
YOU AND LOSS! 
Your local Insurance Agent 
knows his job ... to fit the 
best protection to your per- 
sonal needs. When trouble 
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YOU AND LOSS! 








YOU AND LOSS! 
Your | Agent ides insus- 
HE STANDS BETWEEN paces te dank cae tie eae alan pom you — e ig ag Insurance 
ent types of insurance are written by bff gent is your friend. He knows your 
You AND Loss! the Companies he represents and which ” problems ...in presenting your claim 
Your insurance Agent gives he aera ore particularly worthy of he knows what should be done, and how to do it. 
your confidence. ; 7 
you the right kind of insur- His knowledge of local conditions, As the vital link between you and the insurance com- 
his first-hand understanding of your pony, he is your on-the-spot adviser. His service not 
once before ond valuable insurance requirements, his availability for immediate only speeds claim settlements, but obtains for you the 
assistance after a theft service at all times ore the cloth from which toilor- moximum benefits allowed by the terms ond intent 
- == =_= Wh him? made insurance protection programs are cut. ¢ Li 
-=--F- occurs. y not see him Only with this type of protection con you be certain oF your policy. 
= - you are getting the most for your insurance dollar. 























YOU ARE THERE.... 


r 


Yes ... in every North America Companies’ advertisement appearing in National Mag- 


azines You, the Agent, and your service, are featured in a special panel in full color. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
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we INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
de PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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NAIC Report on Profit Formula 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fered, the report states, as to whether 
or not some degree of consideration 
should be given “to interest earnings 
on funds derived solely from underwrit- 
ing operations.” On this aspect, the re- 
port states: 

“The evidence submitted as to interest 
earnings attributable to the underwrit- 
ing function is in conflict. Some of the 
statistics presented indicate that such 
interest earnings are of significant 
amount, while other figures indicate that 
they are insignificant. 

“The importance of the subject leads 
the subcommittee to recommend that a 
separate study be made by qualified ac- 
tuaries selected by this subcommittee to 
determine the extent, if any, of invest- 
ment income attributable to underwrit- 
ing activities so that the subcommittee 
can consider the principle in the light 
of the facts. The subcommittee further 
recommends that it be continued for the 
purpose of this study.” 

The subcommittee re-endorsed the use 
of earned premiums and incurred losses 
in computing underwriting profit, but 
found that the use in rate making of 
incurred expenses as related to earned 
premiums must be qualified. The manner 
of qualification will depend upon the 
method employed in making provision 
in the rates for expenses. 

The report treats separately with the 
problems of rate adjustment on the basis 
of a permissible loss ratio or a flat al- 
lowance for expenses, the use of provi- 
sions for actual, known rates of com- 
missions and premium taxes, and the 
basing of all or part of the expense 
provisions on past expense experience. 
In the latter case, the report finds: 

“The use of incurred expense to 
earned premiums ratios may result in 
expense allowances that are either 
higher or lower than necessary to meet 
probable future expense, except in 
periods when premium volume had not 
increased or decreased in the aggregate. 
Expense allowances higher than neces- 
sary would be indicated by expense in- 
curred-premiums earned ratios when the 
experience period was one in which pre- 
miums written increased, while expense 
allowances lower than necessary would 
be indicated when premiums written had 
decreased.” 


Large Single Losses 


The treatment of large single losses 
is revised to substitute the term “catas- 
trophe” for “conflagration” as used in 
the 1921 formula, and to define such a 
loss as one “in excess of a million dol- 
lars or 10% of the annual fire insurance 
premium volume of the state in which 
the loss occurs, whichever figure is 
greater.” 

In dealing with the question of in- 
vestment returns, the subcommittee 
agreed that capital gains and_ losses 
“have no place in fire insurance rate 
making.” It also agreed that there are 
factors which tend to limit investment 
income attributable to underwriting ac- 
tivities, such as retention of commis- 
sions by agents, delayed payment of 
premiums, uninvested funds, conserva- 
tive investment requirements, etc. 

Further, the subcommittee agreed that 
“it would be impracticable at this time 
to attempt to incorporate a direct recog- 
nition of investment income attributable 
to underwriting in the mechanics of the 
fire insurance rate making process.” 

That part of the report dealing with 
Point 2 of the 1921 profit formula stat- 
ing that no part of the banking profit 
or loss shall be considered in arriving 
at the underwriting profit or loss is as 
follows: 


Investment Income 


“The subcommittee is agreed that, to 
the extent that Point 2 refers to capital 
gains or losses on investments, whether 
realized or unrealized, such gains or 
losses have no place in fire insurance 
rate making. 

“The subcommittee has considered the 


question of investment income attributa- 
ble to underwriting activities. It is 
agreed that there are factors which tend 
to limit such income, viz., retention of 
commissions by agents, delayed payment 
of premiums, uninvested funds necessi- 
tated by cash requirements of the busi- 
ness, the conservative nature of invest- 
ments required for insurance reserves, 
etc. The subcommittee is’ also agreed 
that it would be impracticable at this 
time to attempt to incorporate a direct 
recognition of investment income at- 
tributable to underwriting in the me- 
chanics of the fire insurance rate mak- 
ing process. 

“The subcommittee accepts the estab- 
lished rule of law that all reserve funds 
of an insurance carrier including those 
for unearned premiums and losses, as 
well as all other assets, are owned by 
the company, and are in no sense the 
property of the policyholder, despite the 
fact that the company is obligated to pay 
appropriate return premiums on can- 
celed policies. 

“Nevertheless, this conclusion does not 
dispose of the following questions: (a) 
Whether the investment income of in- 
surance companies is derived in part 
from such portions of reserve funds as 
are held solely as a result of underwrit- 
ing activities, and which were not con- 
tributed by the stockholders nor ac- 
cumulated out of earnings; (b) The ex- 
tent of investment income derived from 
such underwriting funds; and _ (c) 
whether, if such investment income is 
not to be considered directly in fire 
insurance rate making, it should be 
considered indirectly in arriving at a 
profit factor. 

“The subcommittee was unable to 
reach agreement as to the principle in- 
volved. Some members believe that some 
degree of consideration should be given 
to interest earnings on funds derived 
solely from underwriting operations, 


while others hold an opposite point of 
view. 
Five-Year Periods for Rating 


“Point 3 of the 1921 Formula reads as 
follows: 

“‘Five years is the minimum period 
over which a dependable experience can 
be established.’ 

“The Commissioners-All-Industry, Fire, 
Marine and Inland Marine Rate Regu- 
latory Bill now enacted into law in most 
states contains the following expression 
of the above principle: ‘In the case of 
fire insurance rates consideration shall 
be given to the experience of the fire 
insurance business during a period of 
not less than the most recent five-year 
period for which such experience is 
available.’ 

“The subcommittee recommends that 
this principle, as expressed in the lan- 
guage of the rating bill quoted above, 
again be endorsed by the association. 
The principle, it is noted, relates only 
to the minimum experience period to 
be considered in rate making, and does 
not imply, directly or indirectly, that 
rate revisions should be made at min- 
imum intervals of five years. If more 
frequent rate revisions are made, how- 
ever, they should be based on the ex- 
perience of at least the five latest years 
for which data are available. 


Catastrophes 


“Point 4 of the 1921 Formula reads as 
follows: ‘A conflagration is any loss in 
excess of a million dollars.’ 

“The industry has proposed that this 
rule be revised to add a second test of 
size, namely, 10% of the fire premium 
volume of the state in which the loss 
occurs, and that the term ‘catastrophe’ 
be substituted for the word ‘conflagra- 
tion.” The rule would then read as fol- 
lows: 

“*A catastrophe is any loss in excess 
of a million dollars or 10% of the an- 
nual fire insurance premium volume of 
the state in which the loss occurs, which- 
ever figure is the greater.’ 

“Since the original rule was adopted, 
there has been a great increase both in 


Is the Insurance Agency 





ADVERTISING 
TO MAKE SALES 





Can the insurance 
*‘store’’ use advertising 
to increase its sales? 





The agent who uses advertising 
in his every-day business is 
pretty sure, we think, to get 
some of these results— 

His work will be easier be- 
cause advertising will do part of 
his leg work for him. 

His customers will be better 
informed because they will 
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really an Insurance Store? 


have the facts right in front 
of them. 

He will sell more insurance 
because people are more apt to 
buy something they know about 
than something they don’t 
know about. 

We believe intelligent adver- 
tising is as essential to the “‘in- 
surance store” as to any other 
retail business. 





OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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insurable values and in premium volume. 
The proposed alternative test of 10% 
of each state’s premium volume appears 
to be a desirable modification in the 
light of present conditions. The use of 
‘catastrophe’ in place of ‘conflagration’ 
is a recognition of the fact that large 
single losses today are often not confla 
grations in the normal meaning of the 
term. In addition, use of the word ‘catas- 
trophe’ will provide a general termin- 
ology applicable to large single losses 
from other causes, such as explosion, 
hail and windstorm. The subcommittee 
recommends retention of Point 4 as 
restated above. 


“Inasmuch as no specific allowance in 
the rate structure for catastrophe is 
proposed, the rule will apply only to the 
distribution of catastrophe losses among 
the states for statistical purposes, as 
outlined in Point 5. 

“Point 5 of the 1921 Formula should 
be rephrased to read as follows: 


“*The first million dollars of any loss, 
or the part thereof up to but not in 
excess of 10% of the annual fire insur- 
ance premium volume of the state in 
which it occurs, whichever is the greater, 
is chargeable to the state in which it 
originates, the balance being pro-rated 
to all the states (including the one in 
which it originates) in proportion to the 
premium income of each state.’ 


Percentage of Profit 


“Point 6 of the 1921 Formula reads as 
follows: 


“*A reasonable underwriting profit is 
5%, plus 3% for conflagrations. The 3% 
allowance for conflagrations is subject 
to revision if and when the records of 
conflagrations to be collected by the 
National Board show that such 3% is 
excessive or inadequate.’ 


“The reasonableness under present- 
day conditions of the profit and confla- 
gration allowances established in the 
1921 Profit Formula was carefully con- 
sidered by the subcommittee, and was 
explored in several meetings with indus- 
try representatives. 


“At-an early stage in these discus- 
sions, there was support both in the 
subcommittee and in the industry for 
elimination of a specific conflagration or 
catastrophe allowance, provided recog- 
nition was given in the profit allowance 
of the hazard of large single losses. 

“The more important considerations 
on which this view was based were the 
difficulties of debiting and crediting any 
reserve for catastrophe losses which 
might be established out of a specific 
allowance—and there was some opinion 
that such an allowance should not be 
granted without requiring that it be ac- 
cumulated and held in reserve, the fact 
that it might be considered wrong in 
principle to apply a reserve accumulated 
out of fire premiums to catastrophe 
losses arising from explosion, windstorm 
or other hazards, the fact that catas- 
trophe losses sustained by a particular 
company would ordinarily have no rela- 
tionship to its catastrophe reserve, and 
the probability that the purpose of pro- 
viding reasonable and adequate compen- 
sation to the fire insurance industry for 
risks assumed would be well served, and 
with fewer complications, by a single 
profit factor increased to recognize the 
catastrophe hazard. After deliberation, 
the subcommittee agreed to adopt this 
approach. * * * 


5% Profit Approved 


“The data available as to a reasonable 
profit factor have been carefully con- 
sidered. In the opinion of the subcom- 
mittee no conclusive evidence has been 
produced to support a profit factor 
either higher or lower than the 5% 
standard established in the 1921 Profit 
Formula. Inasmuch as each member of 
the subcommittee finds it possible to 
support this profit factor, after giving 
due weight to the considerations which 
he deems to be appropriate, the sub- 
committee recommends that the 5% 
profit factor be retained, to which should 
be added an additional factor for the 
catastrophe hazard. Consideration of 
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available data leads the subcommittee 
to the conclusion that 1% is a fair and 
reasonable additional allowance for ca- 
tastrophes. 

“The question as to the range within 
which profits should be allowed to fall 
without rate revision is almost wholly 
one of judgment. The subcommittee con- 
siders the range proposed by the Na- 
tional Board in its suggestion of an 8% 
to 10% factor to be too narrow. A more 
practical range, it believes, would be two 
points either way from the standard 
ficure adopted. 


“Based on these conclusions, therefore, 
the subcommittee recommends that the 
1921 Profit Formula be amended to pro- 
vide a profit factor of 6% of premium 
rates consisting of 5% for profit and 
1% for catastrophes, and that rates 
should not be subject to revision unless 
actual profits exceed 8% or fall below 
4%. 

“It is recommended that the detailed 
exhibit set forth in the 1921 report for 
determination of underwriting results in 
an individual state be discarded inas- 
much as its terms do not correspond 
with those found currently in underwrit- 
ing exhibits. Furthermore, the method 
to be employed in determining under- 
writing results for an individual state 
may well depend upon the state’s par- 
ticular rate regulatory procedure. This 
problem, therefore, appears to be one 
that should be left for decision by the 
states. 


“While the subcommittee believes that 
the recommended factor for profit and 
catastrophes will, under present condi- 
tions, reasonably and adequately com- 
pensate capital at risk in the fire insur- 
ance business, it is conceivable that 
changing economic conditions will in 
tine make it desirable to. adjust the 
factor upward or downward. Therefore, 
it is recommended that appropriate 
study be given to the matter at reason- 
able intervals. 


“In presenting the foregoing recom- 
mendations, the subcommittee calls at- 
tention to the fact that they are ad- 
dressed entirely to the problem of fire 
insurance rate making. They represent 
an attempt to erect modern standards 
for the guidance of the states in fire 
insurance rate revisions and of fire in- 
surance rating organizations making 
rates for companies acting in concert. 
No attempt has been made to deal with 
related problems found in other lines 
of insurance, in unusual methods of 
operation, or the problems of rate mak- 
ing by independent insurers. 


“As stated earlier in this report, one 
of the major issues which led to the 
appointment of this subcommittee was 
the difference of opinion between the 
All-Industry Conference Committee and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners as to the proper standard 
for profit in the making of insurance 
rates. Both the Fire, Marine and Inland 
Marine Rate Regulatory Bill and the 
Casualty and Surety Rate Regulatory 
Bill, as approved by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners at 
its meeting in June, 1946, provided for 
‘a reasonable margin for profit* and 
contingencies.’ The asterisk referred to 
the following footnote: 


“The All-Industry Conference Com- 
mittee believes the word ‘underwriting’ 
should precede the word ‘profit.’ The 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners is giving further study of 
this matter, 

“Nearly three years have elapsed since 
this action was taken. In the meantime, 
rate regulatory laws have been passed 
in all states; most of these laws follow 
closely the language of the model bills. 
\ majority of the laws enacted refer to 
‘underwriting profit,’ while a smaller 
number refer to ‘profit.’ It would serve 
no useful purpose to deal here with 
the merits of either standard, inasmuch 
as these laws are now in force and re- 
flect the decisions reached by individual 
State legislatures. The construction to 
be placed on the language of particular 


statutes will be a matter for each state 
to determine, that is, whether the in- 
sertion or omission of the word ‘under- 
writing’ either precludes or requires 
consideration of investment income, if 
any, attributable to the underwriting 
function.” 





BURNS NAMED STATE AGENT 

The Security Group of New Haven 
announces appointment of Robert W. 
Burns as state agent for Arkansas. He 
will make headquarters in the Boyle 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


/ 








New York Boasd Chairmen 


O. Tregaskis, Sun Insurance Office, 
has been reelected chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters and also 
continues as a member of the board of 
directors. H. J. Kiefer, Aetna Insurance 
Co., has been reelected vice chairman 
of the committee. 

P. W. Barnes, Fire Association, has 
been reelected a director and also chair- 
man of the committee on electricity. 
Eugene C. Richard, American Insurance 
Co., continues as vice chairman of the 
committee. 


Reynolds and Standen Head 


N. Y. Exchange Committees 


William J. Reynolds, Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., has been made chairman of 
the executive committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange and H. 
B. Standen, North British Group, has 
been named chairman of the arbitration 
committee. 

Joseph J. Magrath, Chubb & Son, is 
vice chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and W. W. Allen, Home Insurance 
Co., holds a similar post on the arbitra- 
tion committee. : 
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We face the future with confidence encouraged by the support 
of our loyal Agency family whose contribution to our success 
over the years is gratefully acknowledged. We believe that 
high-grade Agencies eventually gravitate to companies of the 
same character, and in that light we are always desirous of 
making new friends and additions to our Agency representation. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1824 


CRUM & FORSTER, MANAGER 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Supreme Court Refuses 
To Reverse Fire Case 


BY A 7 TO 2 VOTE 





DECISION 





Judge in West Virginia Granted Refor- 
mation of Policy and Denied the 
City a Trial by Jury 





The U. S. Supreme Court last week 
refused to overturn a lower court order 
which denied the city of Morgantown, 
W. Va., a jury trial in its suit to recover 
losses on an airport hangar destroyed 
by fire from the Royal. Justice Frank 
Murphy delivered the 7-2 opinion of the 
court; Justice Hugo Black gave the dis- 
senting opinion, supported by Justice 
Wiley Rutledge. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter delivered a separate concurring 
opinion. 

The case revolved about a policy held 
by the city of Morgantown on a hangar 
at its municipal airport which, by its 
terms, insured the city against loss by 
fire or lightning for $22,000. On August 
20, 1947, the hangar was completely 
destroyed by fire. The city filed proof 
of loss. 

The company then instituted action in 
the West Virginia U. S. District Court 
for reformation and correction of the 
policy. It alleged that the policy carried 
by the company covered loss by fire and 
lightning only because of a mutual mis- 
take by the city and the company agent. 
The policy, said the company, was meant 
to be a renewal of windstorm insurance, 
and the premium paid was the same as 
had been paid for the windstorm insur- 
ance, an amount much less than the 
premium for fire insurance. 


Appeal Is Denied 


The company asked for reformation 
to correct the mistake and for a dec- 
laration of no liability for the loss by 
fire. The city filed a counterclaim and 
demanded a jury trial. The district judge 
denied the demand; the city appealed 
and the Court of Appeals dismissed the 
appeal. The city then asked the Supreme 
Court to review the decision denying a 
jury trial. 

The court held, said Justice Murphy, 
that the decision denying a jury trial 
could not be appealed, because it was 
“a case of a judge making a ruling as 
to the manner in which he will try one 
issue in a civil action pending before 
himself.” 

Since the Court of Appeals was cor- 
rect in dismissing the city’s appeal, said 
Justice Murphy, the Supreme Court 
did not reach the second question of 
whether the city “is entitled to a jury 
on the issue of mutual mistake.” 

In his dissent, Justice Black said that 
“the court now penalizes petitioner by 
denying it a right of appeal. As a result, 
petitioner’s alleged constitutional right 
to have the facts of its case determined 
by a jury is at least postponed.” 

“Denial of trial by jury,” he declared, 
“is not to be classified with ordinary 
trial errors, such as an admission or 
rejection of evidence. The question here 
relates to the whole trial of the issues 
involved, what tribunal shall hear and 
resolve the evidence, judge or jury? 
And neither simplicity nor directness of 
judicial administration are necessarily 
furthered by compelling two _ trials 
where one would suffice.” 

The majority opinion, said Justice 
Black, overruled two insurance cases 
decided by the Supreme Court which 
have been considered precedents. These 
were Ettelson v. Metropolitan Insurance 
Co., decided by unanimous ruling in 
1942; and Enelow v. New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

Justice Murphy’s opinion denied that 
the decision would overrule these cases 
and, Justice Frankfurter, in his con- 
curring opinion, agreed. 

“In the two earlier cases,” said Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, “an action at law was 
brought on an insurance policy. Of 
course this entitled the plaintiff to a 


National Names Fieldmen 
In New Jersey, New York 


Vice President W. W. Corry of the 
National Fire Group of Hartford an- 
nounces appointments of Charles O. 
Foster as state agent at Newark, N. J., 
and Clarence A. Butler as special agent 
for eastern New York at Albany. 


State Agent Foster, a graduate of 
Rutgers, had considerable experience in 
field work before enlisting in the Navy 
at the outbreak of World War II where 
he attained the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. He will be associated with 
State Agents Burleigh and Collins in 
the Newark offices of the National Fire 
Group. 

Special Agent Butler goes to the Na- 
tional Fire Group after a number of 
years in local agency work and _ has 
completed home office training. He will 
assist Special Agent Silhavy at Albany. 





HOME INCREASES DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Home Insurance Co. 
increased the dividend rate with the 
declaration of a semi-annual dividend 
of 70 cents a share, payable August 1, 
to stockholders of record July 1. Pre- 
viously the company had paid a semi- 
annual dividend of 65 cents a share. 





MASS. AGENTS SHORT COURSE 


The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents will conduct a_ short 
course insurance school on Monday to 
Wednesday, July 11-13, at the University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst, Mass. 
There will be a charge of $17.50 for 
text material, board and room. 





trial by jury... . In this case the plain- 
tiff instituted a suit in equity for the 
reformation of an instrument. The in- 
sured, by way of counterclaim, contested 
that suit and, in addition, sought re- 
covery on the policy. The latter was a 
conventional action at law which, under 
the constitution, entitled the defendant 
to a jury trial. The judge continued this 
action at law until the prior equitable 
proceeding could be concluded. The 
facts, therefore, are precisely the op- 
posite of those in the Enelow case.” 


Mine Covers Extended to 
Cargoes on Lighters 


Marine underwriters in this market, 
members of the American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange, announce 
that they were endorsing their cargo 
war risk open policies so as to extend 
the coverage against the risks of float- 
ing or stationary mines and stray or 
derelict torpedoes, floating or submerged, 
to goods while on lighters and craft 
before loading on and after discharge 
from the overseas vessel. This endorse- 
ment will take effect as to risks attach- 
ing on and after June 15, and the poli- 
cies will be physically endorsed as soon 
as possible. 

War perils covered by the cargo war 
risk policy, other than the risks of float- 
ing or stationary mines and stray or 
derelict torpedoes, continue to be cov- 
ered only as the goods are loaded on 
board an overseas vessel until dis- 
charged from the overseas vessel at the 
final port of discharge, or 15 days after 
arrival of the overseas vessel at the 
final port of discharge, whichever shall 
first occur, with not exceeding 15 days 
coverage at a port or place of tranship- 
ment to another overseas vessel. 

Shipments by air and/or mail, how- 
ever, will be insured continuously from 
the time of leaving the sender’s premises 
until delivered to the place of address. 
It is a condition of the war risk cargo 
insurance policies that the assured shall 
act with reasonable dispatch in all cir- 
cumstances within their control. 





George W. Braun Dies 


George W. Braun, staff adjuster in the 
loss department of the North British 
Group, died suddenly June 15 at his 
home, 77-23 64th Lane, Glendale, Long 
Island, at the age of 54 years. He had 
been associated with the North British 
Group ever since entering the fire insur- 
ance business in August, 1923, and was 
a member of the “Norbrit Guards.” 

Prior to becoming associated with the 
North British he had played professional 
and semi-pro baseball with leading clubs 
in the East. 

Services will be held Friday at 8 p.m. 
from the funeral home of August Herr- 
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EXCESS AND SURPLUS LINES 
SAFETY AND CLAIMS SUPERVISION 


Our facilities are available to 


insurance companies and to 


responsible agents and brokers. 


Since 1921 


South and Water Sts. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Phone: L. D. 109 





—— 


40 Exchange Place 
New York 5 
Phone: HAnover 2-6384 
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N. Y. WOMEN ELECT OFFICERS 


Ada MacGregor Succeeds Leone Mar- 
tin as President; Stott Speaks at 
Dinner Following Elections 


Ada P. MacGregor, Johnson & Hig- 
gins, was elected president of the In- 
surance Women of New York at its 
15th annual meeting, June 16. She suc- 
ceeds Leone E. Martin of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. Other officers elected 
are as follows: 

Vice president, Ruth M. Pierdon, New 
York Casualty Co.; recording secretary, 
Frances J. Delph, America Fore Group; 
corresponding secretary, Geraldine A, 
Moffett, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., reelected; treasurer, Caryl E. 
Waite, Travelers Fire Insurance Co., re- 
elected; historian, Mary M. McLean, 
Phoenix-London Group, reelected. 

Executive committee members: for 
three-year terms, Alice I. V. Falk, Con- 
solidated Taxpayers Mutual, and Elsie 
G. Keidel, Preferred Accident Insurance 
Co.; for one year, Florence Luke, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos. 

The business meeting was held at 
Whyte’s Restaurant, and was followed 
immediately by dinner at which John C. 
Stott, president, National Association of 
Insurance Agents, was speaker. 








LEXINGTON, KY., AGENCY 
Sulier Insurance Agency, Lexington, 
Ky., has been incorporated with capital 
stock of 500 shares, no par, by C. W. 
Sulier, J. B. Sulier and W. R. Car- 


michael. 





lich at 68-59 Fresh Pond Road, Ridge- 
wood. Interment Saturday at 2 p.m. 
Cypress Hills-Cemetery, Jamaica Avenue 
and Crescent Street, Brooklyn. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Mrs. Tillie Braun, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Noll. 





North America 


(Continued from Page 16) 


scheduled jewelry under the PPF and 
to the personal jewelry floater. 


Earned Premiums and Losses 


The North America offered statistics 
showing earned premium income on 
both types of personal jewelry insur- 
ance amounting to $3,880,998 for the 
years 1945-48 inclusive. Incurred losses 
amounted .to $1,604,278, which brought 
the loss ratio to about 40%. Added to 
this were expenses, other than commis- 
sions, of nearly 21%. Commissions gen- 
erally are 15% but some North America 
agents received 20% bringing the aver- 
age to around 171%4%. Thus the total 
outlay is estimated, for those years, as 
around 78% of earned premiums, accord- 
ing to the companies’ statistics. 

According to Mr. Lewis the North 
America Companies figure on a 55% per- 
missible loss ratio on an earned premium 
and incurred loss basis, and around 45% 
if figured on a written premium and 
paid loss basis. 

Mr. Bill questioned motives of the 
North America, arguing that the rate 
cut was presented more in the interest 
of securing competitive advantages than 
in serving the public. He said the com- 
pany increased commissions insofar as 
it gave 20% to certain agents who 
signed contracts dealing with types of 
business to be written. The company has 
about 33 such qualified agents in New 
York who get the higher commission 
rate. 

Mr. Lewis said that he had learned 
that some companies are boosting com- 
mission rates on jewelry and other in- 
land forms, but denied that the North 
America deviation was filed solely to off- 
set this threat. He said savings on ex- 
penses and on losses, as revealed in the 
figures, justified application for a devia- 
tion. 

G. Brinton Lucas, also a vice presi- 
dent of the North America, spoke for 
the company and Ellsworth Childs of the 
home office statistical department pre- 
sented the figures. 
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Court Rules on Arriving at Market 
Value of Ship Lost During Wartime 


In a libel suit brought under the Suits 
in Admiralty Act of 1920 the Federal 
District Court for Massachusetts awarded 
the libelant. Eastern Steampship Lines, 
Inc., $1,100,000 as “just compensation” as 
of October 30, 1944, for the Steamship 
George Washington, with interest at 4% 
calculation from the date the libel was 
brought. Her original cost was $1,617,183 
and sums estimated as from $125,000 to 
$160,000 had been spent on her for 
“betterments.” At all times she had 
been kept in excellent condition, 

This libel was brought against the 
United States for the constructive total 
loss of the George Washington while 
under charter to the government and 
operated by Alcoa Steamship Co. as 
agent for the government. The ship was 
in collision with another vessel on Sep- 
tember 10, 1944, and subsequently the 
government exercised its option to no- 
tify the libelant that it had declared 
the vessel a total loss as of October 30, 
1944, i 

About a year later the Shipping Ad- 
ministrator determined that $667,500 con- 
stituted just compensation for the vessel 
and tendered that sum to the libelant. 
The tender was refused as inadequate 
and on April 8, 1946, the libelant filed 
this libel against the United States. 


Question of Arriving at Fair Market 
Value 


Both parties agreed that the term 
“just compensation” in the charter party 
means fair market value; also that at 
the time of the constructive loss. Octo- 
ber 30, 1944, there was no free and open 
market for merchant vessels for almost 
two and a half years due to the war- 
time conditions then prevailing. The 
principal question therefore was as to 
the method to be used in arriving at the 
“fair market value” of the vessel under 
the abnormal economics conditions pre- 
vailing at the time of its constructive 
total loss. 

The District Court had (74 F. Supp. 
37, 77 F. Supp. 181) rested its ultimate 
finding of value principally, though not 
exclusively, upon the cost of reproduc- 
ing the vessel at the time of her con- 
structive total loss, progressively depre- 
ciated for 20 years at 5% per annum. 
This the government, on appeal, con- 
stituted error 

Numerous cases, the First Circuit 
Court of Appeals said, firmly establish 
the admissibility of evidence of the cost 
of reproduction of a vessel as of the 
date of valuation in cases comparable 
to the one at bar. Furthermore, the 
District Court did not slavishly follow 
nor literally apply the test of reproduc- 
tion cost depreciated. It tempered the 
result reached by application of that 
test by consideration of other factors 
affecting value. 

The Circuit Court held the evidence 
as con- 
tended by the government, that the 
George Washington was obsolete so as 
to render inadmissible evidence of the 
reproduction cost on the question of just 
compensation for its constructive loss. 


Rate of Interest Problem 


The Circuit Court disagreed with the 
government’s contention that the evi- 
dence did not support the District 
Court’s finding that 5% was the proper 
rate of depreciation and that the 74% 
rate testified to by its expert witness 


was the appropriate rate applicable un- 
der the circumstances. 

The 5% rate, according to the testi- 
mony, is, the court said, “the rate fre- 
quently used and generally recognized 
in the industry as appropriate in mak- 
ing general average adjustment resulting 
from marine casualties wherein the ship 
involved must be valued. And further- 
more it appears that the 5% rate is the 
one which has been used by experts, 
even by the government’s expert who 
testified to the 74% rate, in making 
wartime appraisals not only of cargo 
vessels but also of combination nassen- 
ger and cargo vessels as well. The rate 
chosen seems to us, as it seemed to the 
court below, an entirely appropriate one 
to use.” 

It was held that the District Court 
properly directed, under the provision of 
the Suits in Admiralty Act that no in- 
terest shall be allowed on any claim 
prior to the time of suit on such claim, 
that 4% interest should be calculated 
from the date the libel was brought 
rather than from the date the vessel 
was lost. If hardship results from this 
holding, the Circuit Court says, relief 
must be sought in Congress, not in the 
courts. 

The District Court’s decree was af- 
firmed. United States v. Eastern S. S. 
Lines, Inc., 171 F. 2d 589. 


NEW YORK FUND CAMPAIGN 





Frank A. Christensen, Chairman of In- 
surance Group; Prominent Men 
Are Division Chairmen 
The goal for the insurance group 
which is taking a prominent part 
in the Greater New York Fund cam- 
paign has been set at $508,500. The over- 
all quota for the finance and insurance 
section is $1,613,750. Frank A. Christen- 
sen, president of America Fore, is chair- 
man of the insurance group. Among 
those serving as division chairmen in in- 
surance are these: casualty and surety 
companies, Vincent Cullen, president, 
National Surety; fire and marine insur- 
ance, T. Morgan Williams, vice presi- 
dent, Home Insurance Co.; insurance 
brokers and agents, C. C. Thomas, di- 
rector, Johnson & Higgins; life insur- 
ance agencies, Joseph M. Schirmer, in- 
spector of agencies, New York Life; life 
insurance companies, Devereux C. Jo- 
sephs, president, New York Life. Mr. 
Josephs is also serving the Fund as 1949 

Manhattan campaign chairman. 

Currently campaigning for business’s 
share of the cost of maintaining the vital 
services of 423 voluntary hospitals, 
health and social service agencies for 
the people of New York during 1949, the 
Greater New York fund is appealing 
only to business firms and employe 
groups. Each year Fund agencies serve 
one out of every three New Yorkers by 
providing essential facilities throughout 
the five boroughs to protect and promote 
the health and welfare of the city. 


MORTON M. RAUH DIES 

Funeral services were held June 6 for 
Morton M. Rauh, an insurance broker 
associated for many years with the Law- 
ton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency, in 
St. Louis, who died June 4 following 
a heart attack that he suffered shortly 
after arriving at the agency’s offices. He 
was 70 years old. Mr. Rauh became as- 
sociated with Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 30 
years ago. 





Auto Truckloadings Decline 3% 


The volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers in April decreased 5.5% 
below March and 3.0% below April, 
1948, according to statistics compiled by 
the Department of Research, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. Comparable 
reports received by ATA from 333 
carriers in 41 states showed these car- 
riers transported an aggregate of 3,159,- 
297 tons in April as against 3,344,052 in 
March and 3,255,798 tons in April, 1948. 

Approximately 80% of all tonnage 
transported in the month was hauled 
by carriers of general freight. The 
volume in this category decreased 6.3% 
below March and 4.4% below April, 1948. 

Transportation of petroleum products, 
accounting for about 12% of the ton- 
nage, showed a decrease of 1.9% below 


March but increased 1.8% over April, 
1948 


About 4% of the total tonnage re- 
ported consisted of miscellaneous com- 
modities, including household goods, 
textiles, groceries, food products, meat, 
agricultural, chemicals, paper, heavy ma- 
chinery, tobacco, motor vehicles and 
motor vehicle parts. Tonnage in this 
class increased 1.1% over March but 
decreased 6.2% below April, 1948. 

The April tonnage of carriers report- 
ing from the eastern district represented 
a decrease of 6.5% below March and 
4.7% below April, 1948. 

Carriers in the southern region re- 
ported a decrease of 7.2% below March 
but increased 7.3% over April, 1948. Ton- 
nage reported from the western district 
revealed decreases of 3.3% below March 


and 2.9% below April of last year. 
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Carpenter Joins Phila. 
Staff of Atlantic Cos. 


Philip S. P. Carpenter has joined the 
Philadelphia staff of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual and its affiliate, the Centennial, to 
assist in the companies’ marine opera- 
tions, according to J. A. Bogardus, presi- 
dent of both companies. 

Prior to his affiliation with the At- 
lantic Companies Mr. Carpenter was in- 
land marine manager for the Providence 
Washington, and before that was with 
the Insurance Company of North 
America. 





Physical Damage Auto 
Rates Cut 10% on Coast 


Rate reductions of 10% from the new 
automobile manuals sent by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association to 
California, Washington and Oregon pro- 
ducers have been announced. These ap- 
ply to “actual cash value” premiums de- 
rived from rates in the new manual and 
apply on private passenger cars only 
and on fire, theft, comprehensive and 
collision coverages. The 10% cut does 
not apply to minimum premiums. The 
Pacific Employers, an independent car- 
rier, has announced a further 10% re- 
duction in its rates, bringing them 10% 
below the new NAUA rates for cars 
in age groups 3 and 4. 





Seek to Reduce Marine 
Rates to Churchill, Canada 


The Canadian Government has made 
representation to marine shipping com- 
panies with a view to having the ma- 
rine insurance reduced on ships and car- 
goes leaving the northern Canadian port 
of Churchill. 

Efforts are being made to obtain the 
statistical material necessary, and when 
this is available it is hoped that a meet- 
ing of the commonwealth shipping com- 
mittee may be called in London, Eng- 
land, to give the matter consideration. 
Asked whether the government expects 
any reduction in rates in time for this 
year’s shipping, the reply is that it is 
not possible to state whether a reduction 
is likely to be achieved during 1949. 





E. M. Biddle Resigns as 
North America Officer 


The Insurance Company of North 
America announces that Edward M. Bid- 
dle, for many years a vice president and 
general counsel, has resigned upon the 
idvice of his physicians. 

Mr. Biddle became general counsel of 
the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America in 1921. In 1935 he was 
appointed general counsel of the North 
America Companies and in 1943 was 
elected vice president and general coun- 
sel. . 





Best’s History of 


Adjusters, Investigators 


The 19th annual edition of Best’s Di- 
rectory of Adjusters and Investigators 
has just been published. This is a refer- 
ence work that lists names, addresses 
and affiliations of recommended adjust- 
ers and investigators, and classes of 
insurance they handle. Only exnerienced 
and competent adjusters are included, 
and listings are restricted to firms rec- 
ommended by the claims representatives 
of insurance companies. In addition, each 
office has been carefully investigated by 
the staff of the Alfred M. Best Co. 
Inc., in order to determine local repu- 
tation, character, experience, etc. 

The directory is priced at $4 per copy, 
and may be obtained at the home office 
of the Alfred M. Best Co., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York City, or at any of 
their branch offices in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Dallas, Los 
Angeles or Chicago. 
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Indemnity Co. Advances 
Two in New York Office 


ANNOUNCED BY VANDERBILT 





Frey Is Liability Superintendent; Mar- 
shall Advanced in Aviation and 
Accident Department 





Franklin Vanderbilt, manager of the 
New York office of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, announces 
promotions for two members of his or- 
ganization. 

Brice A. Frey, Jr. was named superin- 
tendent of the liability department in 
New York. Mr. Frey, who has been a 
casualty underwriter for many years, 
was graduated by Harvard University in 
1937 with an M.A. degree. During the 
war, he was a bomber pilot in the United 
States Army Air Forces. 

Mr. Vanderbilt also announces that 
Edwin H. Marshall had been given addi- 
tional duties by the home office with 
the title of superintendent of the special 
risks division of the accident department. 

Added Duties for Marshall 

Mr. Marshall, who has been in charge 
of aviation and accident underwriting in 
the New York office, will continue in 
that capacity but will devote part of his 
time to certain aspects of the accident 
business. For the immediate present he 
will be chiefly concerned with the de- 
velopment of plans implementing the 
company’s decision to write non-occu- 
pational disability insurance as required 
by various state laws. 

Mr. Marshall, who is a CPCU, was 
graduated by Columbia University in 
1934 with an A.B. degree and received 
his Master’s degree from that univer- 
sity in 1937. He joined the National 
3ureau of Casualty Underwriters in 1937 
in its underwriting department and was 
employed by the Indemnity of North 
America in 1942, 





R. S. PATTEN IS PROMOTED 





Hartford A. & I. Appoints Him Bonding 
Superintendent, Agents’ Service 
Dep’t at Home Office 


Raymond S. Patton, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the bonding 
department of the agents’ service de- 
partment of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. at the home office. He 
will supervise the bonding activities of 
the company throughout New England 
and eastern New York State. Since 
1946 he has been an instructor in fidelity 
and surety subjects at the Hartford 
Training Center. 

Mr. Patton was graduated from Trin- 
ity College in 1937 with a B.S. Degree. 
He was employed by the Southern New 
England Telephone Co. for two years 
prior to becoming associated with the 
Hartford. From 1939 to 1942 he was 
connected with the home office bonding 
department and traveled in New Eng- 
land as a fidelity and surety special 
agent. 

In January, 1942, he was commissioned 


K. R. MacDonald Is 
Promoted by:Seaboard 


NOW AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





Started His Bonding Career in 1929; 
Joined Present Company in 1939; 
Architecture His Hobby 





Kenneth R. MacDonald has _ been 
recently promoted by the Seaboard 
Surety to agency superintendent with 
countrywide supervision. Mr, MacDonald 
had previously handled agency work in 
the southeastern states and part of the 
middle west. 

This his 20th anniversary year in the 
bonding business having started in 1929 
with the old Union Indemnity in its 
eastern department, learning the busi- 
ness under the tutelage of George E. 
Hayes, then vice president. In 1932 Mr. 
MacDonald joined the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty in its home office bonding depart- 
ment as an underwriter and there his 
mentor was Vice President Hale Ander- 
son, now retired. ; 

Mr. MacDonald’s next connection was 
with American Mutual Liability in 1937. 
He was assigned to organize and man- 
age the then new bonding department 
in its New York office, Two years later 
(1939) he joined the Seaboard Surety 
as manager of its home office fidelity 
department. His career with that com- 
pany was interrupted by World War 





Martineau Is Honor Guest . 


Walter F. Martineau, who has re- 
signed as Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the New York Insurance De- 
partment to become executive vice presi- 
dent of the new Companion Life Insur- 
ance Co., effective July 1, was honor 
guest at a number of events on the eve 
of his leave-taking from the Depart- 
ment. On Wednesday of this week he 
was guest of honor of the American 
Surety Co. at a luncheon and that eve- 
ning, the Insurance Department enter- 
tained at a dinner for him. 





an ensign in the United States Navy. In 
1945, with the rank of lieutenant, he saw 
service in the South Pacific as com- 
mander of a motor torpedo boat squad- 
ron. In June, 1946, he was appointed 
lieutenant commander. 


Matar Studio 
MacDONALD 


KENNETH R. 


II service from 1942-46. Assigned to the 
Engineering Battalion of the U. S. 
Army’s 14th Armored Division, Mr. 
MacDonald saw one and a half years 
of E. T. O. combat service and won 
a battlefield commission as_ second 
lieutenant, He returned to the Seaboard 
Surety late in 1946. 

Mr. MacDonald’s_ scholastic back- 
ground included attendance at Dart- 
mouth College and Columbia University 
where he studied in the school of archi- 
tecture. Pursuing his interest in archi- 
tecture, he designed his new home in 
Englewood, N. J., and also designs and 
makes furniture. Married, he has two 
children, ages 2% and 5, 





TRAVIS JOINS MASS. BONDING 





Becomes Field Supervisor in New York 
Office; Was Va. Special Agent 
for U. S. F. & G. 


The New York office of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Denard A. 
Travis as field supervisor. Mr. Travis 
has been associated with the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co. in the agency and 
brokerage department of the Brooklyn 
office where he served as special agent 
and more recently as field representa- 
tive. Prior to joining the Aetna he 
was special agent with the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. in Virginia. 

Mr. Travis is a graduate of Virginia 
Military Institute and attended the 
Wharton School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania where he majored in insurance 
under Dr. S. S. Huebner. 








ACCIDENT & HEALTH UNDERWRITER 
Unusual opportunity exists with a large, progressive company in Phila- 
delphia for an experienced Accident & Health Underwriter. Must be 
able to assume responsibility of department. Age 35-45. Excellent 
starting salary. Give full details of experience and qualifications. All 
replies held confidential. Our staff knows about this Ad. Write Box 
1883, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 











National Council Has 
Interstate Rate Section 


NAIC SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 








Commends Industry Report on Compen- 
sation Rates by Size of Risk and 
Proposed Interstate Rate Plan 





In accordance with a recommendation 
of the subcommittee of the workmen’s 
compensation committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
that consideration be given to the es- 
tablishment of a single administrative 
office or of regional offices to process the 
interstate experience rating of compen- 
sation risks, H. F. Richardson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, has advised 
Arthur Bailey of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, chairman of the sub- 
committee as follows: 

“This will advise that the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance has 
now established an interstate rating di- 
vision in its New York office, the pur- 
pose of which is to centralize the collec- 
tion and dissemination of rating data on 
risks written under the interstate ex- 
perience rating plan. Although at pres- 
ent this division will undertake only the 
consolidation of the individual state rat- 
ing data and the promulgation of the 
experience modifications on interstate 
risks, it will, as soon as facilities and 
trained personnel are available, take over 
the complete rating procedure for states 
under the National Council’s jurisdiction. 

“The independent bureaus in the states 
of Indiana, North Carolina and Wiscon- 
sin, where interstate rating is currently 
applicable, have indicated their desire 
that the interstate rating division of 
the National Council assist them in the 
handling of the interstate rating proce- 
dure on their behalf along similar lines 
to that applicable to states under Na- 
tional Council jurisdiction.” 

Reports on Meetings 

The special subcommittee has now re- 
leased to the workmen’s compensation 
committee a report of its findings grow- 
ing out of meetings held on the morning 
of May 25 with the industry committee 
on expenses by size of risk and with 
the National Council Committee to Meet 
With the NAIC in the afternoon. The 
subcommittee met in closed session both 
prior to and following the meeting and 
continued in session May 26 and 27 and 
adopted its recommendations on the two 
subjects. 

Mr. Bailey who had been serving as 
adviser was elected chairman of the 
subcommittee at the beginning of these 
sessions. James Higgins who had been 
serving on the committee asked to be 
relieved as a member and Mr. Bailey re- 
placed him and then when Paul Ben- 
brook, Texas, asked to be relieved as 
chairman, Mr. Bailey was elected to 
succeed him. 

The subcommittee discussed the re- 
port of the industry committee with re- 
spect to expenses by size of risk, and 
adopted a number of recommendations. 
The first one was with respect to the 
paragraph on “minimum requirements to 
obtain actual analyses of expenses by 
size of risk,” and the subcommittee 
recommended that this paragraph of the 
industry committee’s report be amended 
to read as follows: 

“The analysis will be made on ex- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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c. & S. Association 
Renames Staff Personnel 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NAMED 
Past Presidents and Present Officers on 
Committee; McKell Appoints 14 
Standing Committees 





The executive committee of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies announces that, in addition to the 
principal officers who were elected at 
the annual meeting of the association 
May 10, all other officers and managers 
have now been reelected. The commit- 
tee also announces that hereafter, the 
former information and publications de- 
partment will be known as the public 
relations department which will continue 
in the same type of work and with the 
same staff. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation is now composed of the follow- 
ing: Bankers Indemnity, Employers’ Lia- 
bility Corp., Fidelity & Casualty, Fi- 
delity & Deposit, General Accident, 
Great American Indemnity, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, Home Indemnity, 
Indemnity of North America, London 
Guarantee & Accident Co., Maryland 
Casualty, Massachusetts Bonding, Na- 
tional Surety, Ocean Accident, Royal In- 
demnity, Standard Accident, Sun Indem- 
nity, United States Guarantee. 

Past Presidents Serve 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee are: C. B. Morcom, past presi- 
dent (vice president, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety); J. Arthur Nelson, past presi- 
dent (chairman of board, New Amster- 
dam Casualty); R. V. Goodwin, past 
president (vice president, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity); J. W. Randall, past 
president (president, Travelers). 

Ex-officio members are: W. E. Mc- 
Kell, president of the association, (presi- 
dent, New York Casualty Co., and first 
vice president, American Surety); J. F. 
Matthai, vice president of the associa- 
tion (executive vice president, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.). 

Mr. McKell has also appointed the 
14 standing committees of the associa- 
tion, which are named by companies 
and not individuals. 


JAMES R. HUGHES ADVANCED 


American-Associated Cos. Elect Him 
Vice President; Will Remain at 
Philadelphia Branch Office 
O. L. Schleyer, president of the 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. 
Louis, announces that at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., 
Jaines R. Hughes was elected president 
of the American Automobile and Amer- 
ican Automobile Fire Insurance Co. It 
is expected that he will be named to 
the same post for the other company 
of the group, Associated Indemnity 

Corp. 

Mr. Hughes has been resident vice 
president at the companies’ Philadelphia 
branch since 1930. In his new capacity 
of vice president, he will remain in 
Philadelphia and continue executive di- 
rection of that office, but his responsi- 
bilities will now extend to major policy 
and administrative affairs of the com- 
panies’ other mid-eastern branch offices. 
American-Associated has precedent for 
this arrangément on the West Coast, 
where the executive interests of vice 
president Don R. Sessions at Los An- 
geles also include the companies’ three 
other Pacific Coast offices. — 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Hughes re- 
ceived his early education at Newport, 
R. I, and Annapolis, Md. He was later 
appointed to the United States Naval 
Academy, from which he was graduated 
in 1921. After six years service, Mr. 
Hughes resigned his. commission in the 
Navy to start his business career with 
American Automobile in 1927. He held 
positions in the Chicago branch and the 
Saint Louis head office and organized 
the companies’ Columbus, Ohio, office 
in 1929 before receiving his assignment 
to open the Philadelphia branch office 
a year later, 








Nears 25th Anniversary 
With L. & L. Indemnity 


JOHN W. YOUNG 


John W. Young, in charge of under- 
writing at the Newark, N. J., office of 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of America, will celebrate 
his 25th anniversary with that company 
on December 1 of this year. 

Mr. Young’s experience in casualty 
insurance has been varied. He started 
as a claim investigator, advanced to su- 
pervisor of claims and then spent many 
years as special agent in general produc- 
tion before assuming his present post. 
He was elected president of the Casu- 
alty Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey at its annual meeting last week, 
as was announced in The Eastern 
Underwriter. 


Bouchier Heads Maryland’s 


Claim Division in Panama 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, an- 
nounces the opening of the Panama 
claim division in Panama, R. P. The 
new claim division will be managed by 
Van Tuyl Bouchier. 

Mr. Bouchier, who came with the 
Maryland in 1924, has served as manager 
of a number of the company’s claim 
offices in the United States as well as 
in Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. 








35th Anniversary Dinner 

The New York Claim Association held 
its 35th anniversary dinner June 16 in 
the grand ballroom of Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. S. Chandler Fraser, presi- 
dent of the organization, who is with 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty, extended welcome to members and 
guests. The guests included officials 
from the Federal Compensation Com- 
mission, the New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and the New York 
State Motor Vehicle Bureau. Entertain- 
ment followed the dinner. 





F. & D. DECLARES DIVIDEND 

The Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 65 cents a share on the 
capital stock payable July 30 to stock- 
holders of record July 14. 


Dr. Shearon’s Health Bill Testimony 


Stirs Fireworks in House Committee 


Washington—Fireworks exploded last 
week in the House interstate subcom- 
mittee holding hearings on the major 
health bills when Dr. Marjorie Shearon, 
well-known authority and legislative con- 
sultant on health insurance testified in 
opposition to the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell compulsory health insurance bill, 
which she labeled “compulsory social 
security medicine.” 

Dr. Shearon’s attacks on the bill’s pro- 
ponents and against the organizations 
and individuals, both within and outside 
of the Government, who, she said, are 
lobbying to “nationalize medicine in the 
United States,’ brought vigorous pro- 
tests from committee members Andrew 
J. Biemiller (D., Wis.), one of the bill’s 
sponsors, and George G. Sadowski (D., 
Mich.). Representative Biemiller accused 
her of “half-truths” and “distorted” 
statements. Representative J. Percy 
Priest (D., Tenn.), chairman of the sub- 
committee, quelled the outbursts by rul- 
ing that testimony must be confined to 
the legislation and that individuals and 
personalities were to be left out of the 
hearings. 

Calls System Foreign-Born 


“It is important,” Dr. Shearon as- 
serted, “that the committee know who 
is back of the bills. I wonder why we 
are asked at this time to make a fight 
for a foreign-born system of medicine.” 

Dr. Shearon described what she 
termed a “Government lobby to nation- 
alize medicine,” headed by Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, 
which she said has developed over a 
long period of years, spearheaded by 
Social Security Administrator Arthur J. 
Altmeyer and SSA official I. S. Falk. 
Attacking their support of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, she said that 
membership in ILO obligated the United 
States to enact social security legisla- 
tion. 

The Social Security Act, she said, 
“was not an American piece of legisla- 
tion. . . . The Social Security Act is 
designed to lead ultimately to complete 
control by the Federal Government of 
every individual in this country. Part of 
that control is intended to cover medi- 
cal care and hospitalization.” 


Private Lobbies Under Fire 


Private lobbies coming under her fire 
were the “Communist” International 
Workers Order, the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health and the Physicians 
Forum, headed by Dr. Ernest P. Boas. 

“The lobbies for the nationalization of 
medicine,” she declared, “appear to have 
spent somewhere between $10 million 
and $20 million during the past two 
decades. It may be a great deal more. 
We do know that public funds have been 
spent lavishly by the Federal Security 
Agency and the State Department.” 

Therefore, she said, there is little 
foundation for the attacks against te 
American Medical Association’s cam- 
paign to raise $3.5 million “for the pur- 
pose of educating the American people 
about the superiority of American medi- 
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A & H CLAIM ADJUSTER 


Outstanding opening exists in Home Office of fast growing company 
in Philadelphia for an experienced Accident & Health Claim Adjuster 
capable of assuming full responsibility of department. Must have at 

be between ages 35-50. Excellent starting 
salary and bright future for the right man. Replies held in strict con- 
fidence. Write Box 1882, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 








cine and about the deficiencies of com- 
pulsory health insurance.” 
Leads to Government Control 
Ultimately, said Dr. Shearon, enact- 
ment of compulsory health insurance 
would lead to complete Government con- 


trol over the entire organization ‘of 
medical care. “The individual practi- 
tioner in private practice,” she stated, 
“is to be eliminated. . . . The personal 


relation between physician and patient 
will disappear almost over night.” 

Costs of the program, she said, would 
range from $75 to $100 per capita, and 
“would quickly rise to $10 billion, to $15 
billion a year,” especially since “the 
medical care program is designed to be 
geared in with a program of cash sick- 
ness benefits which is always most 
costly.” 

Dr. Shearon recommended an inves- 
tigation of the lobbies for health insur- 
ance, including an investigation of the 
alleged “Federal lobby National Health 
Assembly, Inc., and of Oscar R. Ewing’s 
lobbying for the nationalization of medi- 
cine; a request to Attorney General Tom 
Clark to prosecute the 46 Federal em- 
ployes accused by the Harkness com- 
mittee in the House in 1947 of lobbying 
for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill; 
and the creation of a Federal Commis- 
sion, similar to the Hoover Comission, 
to study the Nation’s health problems 
and needs. 


B. F. THOMPSON REELECTED 








Commander of Insurance Post 1081, 
American Legion, N. Y.; Other Offi- 
cers Named at June 14 Meeting 

Burtis F. Thompson, Employers’ Lia- 
bility, was reelected commander of In- 
surance Post 1081, American Legion, 
New York, at its annual meeting June 
14 at the Drug & Chemical Club, N. Y. 
Lester K. Pitken, American Surety, was 
elected first vice commander, having 
previously served as third vice com- 
mander. Leonard J. Marcel, N. Y. 
printer, is the new second vice com- 
mander and Raymond Lewis of New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion (a World War II veteran) is the 
new third vice commander. 

Continuing his long-time service to 
the post, Charles A. Lohmuller of the 
Fireman’s Fund was reelected finance 
officer, his new assistant finance officer 
being John P. Zaug of the Phoenix of 
Hartford. Langdon S. Garnar, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, was named post 
historian, an assignment he efficiently 
handled a few years ago. Adjutant is 
Maurice C. Miller, New York attorney, 
and service officer (reelected) is Caleb 
H. Dermott of the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization. Mr. Der- 
mott is also captain of the Post’s color 
guard. Judge advocate is David I. 
Rosenblum, also a New York attorney, 
and chaplain is Reverend Dr. Carl Podin 
who has served Post 1081 for the past 
18 years. In Dr. Podin’s present inac- 
tivity due to sickness, the acting chap- 
lain is Reverend Charles W. Newman, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, 
a World War II veteran. 

Other post officers reelected include 
John F. Hamilton, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, assistant adjutant; Frank Campman, 
insurance broker, and Charles Ziegler, 
North British & Mercantile, sergeants- 
at-arms; Charles P. Jensen, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and S. J. 
Benson, Jr. (newly elected), Accident 
& Casualty Co., assistant sergeants-at- 
arms. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
Vice Commander Pitken will be general 
chairman of the 1949 ball committee, as- 
sisted by Vice Commanders Lewis and 
Marcel; Assistant Finance Officer Zaug 
and Edward Fitzgerald. The affair will 
be held November 11 at Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 
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Plan A. & H. Meeting 
For Chicago in Spring 


DATES SET FOR APRIL 27-28-29 





Twenty-three Companies in Agency Man- 
agement Association Writing A. & 
H. Insurance to Confer 





Fifty-three companies of the Agency 
Management Association writing acci- 
dent and health insurance will hold a 
spring conference next year in Chicago, 
it was decided at a recent meeting of 
the association’s accident and_ health 
committee. 

The first official meeting of these com- 
panies is scheduled for April 27-29, 
1950 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. It 
will be conducted along the lines of the 
association’s conferences held each 
spring by combination and small com- 
pany groups. The meeting will be de- 
voted to a discussion of agency problems 
incident to the combination selling of ac- 
cident and health and life. It is expected 
that this new conference will be estab- 
lished as an annual event. 

The proposal for the conference came 
during the committee’s May 19-20 meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach. John W. 
Sayler, chairman of the accident and 
health committee and vice president, 
Business Men’s Assurance, presided. 
Guests from four non-member compa- 
nies were present. Mr. Sayler will soon 
appoint a committee for the spring con- 


ference. wiy Complete Survey 

Two other recommendations were 
made by the committee at that time. 
One proposed that the association com- 
plete a survey of the types of accident 
and health coverages being purchased 
and the characteristics of buyers of this 
insurance. The purpose of the survey is 
primarily to provide the agency officer 
with vital information about this mar- 
ket. A sample for the survey will be 
taken in September. 

The committee also recommended that 
the association add to its library of acci- 
dent and health subjects sales training 
and sales promotion material for the 
use and study of its member companies. 

Members of the A. & H. committee 
who attended the meeting were: C. G. 
Ashbrook, vice president, North Ameri- 
can, Chicago; Lyman C. Baldwin, agency 
vice president, Security Life & Accident; 
W. B. Cornett, vice president, Loyal 
Protective; Joseph K. Dennis, vice presi- 
dent, Continental Assurance; F. S. 
Finch, vice president, United Benefit; J. 
F. Johns, vice president, Reliance Life; 
W. C. Laird, assistant general manager, 
London Life; Roswell C. Laub, vice 
president, Monarch Life Insurance. 

Committee Members Attend 

Other committee members attending 
were: Alfred W. Perkins, vice president, 
Union Mutual; James E. Powell, vice 
president, Provident Life & Accident; 
W. M. Rothaermel, agency vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Mutual; H. P. Skoglund, 
president, North American Life & Casu- 
alty; Lawrence B. Soper, assistant sec- 
retary, accident department, Connecticut 
General; Frank Vesser, vice president, 
General American; Travis T. Wallace, 
president, Great American Reserve. H. 
O. Fishback, Jr., vice president, Northern 
Life, came to the meeting in place of 
Committeeman Irving Morgan, executive 
vice president of that company. 

Association staff members at the meet- 
ing were Frederic M. Peirce, assistant 
director, company relations, and Alfred 
G. Whitney, research associate. 





WERTZ SPEAKS AT BUFFALO 

The June meeting of the Buffalo As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers was held June 6, with Dr. Carl- 
ton Wertz, president of the New York 
State Medical Association, as guest 
speaker. 


STRAYER HEADS A. & H. GROUP 





Philadelphia Association Elects; Hear 
Richardson on England’s Compul- 
sory Health Program 
Robert L. Strayer, Mather & Co., was 
elected president for the term from 
September 1, 1949, to September 1, 
1950, at the meeting of the Accident & 
Health Association of Philadelphia, June 
8. Following are the other officers 

chosen: 

First vice president, Thorne W. Mock, 
National Accident & Health; second vice 
president, John H. Marvin, Occidental 
Life; corresponding secretary, Thomas 
K. Bond, Manufacturers Casualty; re- 
cording secretary, Horace R. Coe, 
Horace R. Coe & Co.; treasurer, Wil- 
liam T. Corl, Retail Credit Co. 

The members who will serve on the 
board of directors are Raymond D. 
Black, Aetna; D. Stuart Walker, Mutual 
Benefit; Richard Jackson, Globe Indem- 
nity; James M. Cryer, Travelers; J. L. 
Smithson, Jr., Insurance Co. of North 
America; Wallace G. Higgins, Travel- 
ers, and Neal O. Dubson, Quaker City 
Life. 

The retiring president, Raymond D. 
Black, Aetna Life, was presented with 
a gift for outstanding service through- 
out the year. 

Harry E. Ritter, Jr., General Acci- 
dent, has been appointed the associa- 
tion’s delegate to the annual convention 
of the National Association of Acci- 
dent & Helth Underwriters to be held 
on June 27-29 in Cleveland. D. Stuart 
Walker, Mutual Benefit, will be alter- 
nate delegate. 

The guest speaker was John H. 
Richardson who spoke on “Government 
Health Insurance in England.” Mr. 
Richardson had previously been an in- 
surance agent in England and he out- 
lined the benefits provided under their 
compulsory health program, informa- 
tion concerning the operation of the 
plan and some personal experiences. He 
is strongly in favor of voluntary insur- 
ance through private enterprise as nro- 
vided in this country over the compul- 
sory health program in England. Fol- 
lowing his interesting talk, Mr. Rich- 
ardson entertained questions from the 
floor. 





St. Paul Mercury-Indemnity 
Drops Some Hospital Lines 


Due to unsatisfactory experience in 
writing some hospital insurance lines, 
the St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity an- 
nounces withdrawals of two coverages. 
The company has discontinued malprac- 
tice coverage for private or profit hos- 
pitals because of “some very serious 
losses,” and it is no longer writing hos- 
pital liability policies on a term basis. 


TRIBUTE TO WESSMAN 





Chicago Ass’n Retiring President Com- 
plimented at Meeting; Campbell Suc- 
ceeds Him; Discuss “Oscar” Award 


The recent annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Accident & Health Association at 
Hotel LaSalle took the form of a testi- 
monial to the retiring president, Irving 
G. Wessman of the Loyalty Group Com- 
panies. Mr. Wessman was complimented 
for his fine administration during the 
past year in office. John H. Campbell, 
Provident Life & Accident manager in 
Chicago, was inducted as the new presi- 
dent. 

It was announced that the associa- 
tion’s executive board had been meet- 
ing for many weeks in closed sessions 
to decide upon the first recipient of 
the first annual Harold R. Gordon 
Memorial Award which is intended to 
he the accident and health industry’s 
“Oscar.” permanent annual award 
was established last year and will be 
presented in behalf of the Chicago As- 
sociation by Mr. Wessman at the an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tior of Accident & Health Underwriters 
in Cleveland, Wednesday, June 29. 

The presentation by Mr. Wessman 
will be the “man of the year” award. 

Plans are already under way for the 
second annual Harold R. Gordon Me- 
morial Award. During the vear over 
100 local accident and health associations 
representing every state in the country 
will be asked to submit their nominees 
for this distinction. 





CONGRATULATE CLARK, FRANCIS 





Inspection Agency Men Responsible for 
A. & H. Outing’s Success; Clark 
Moves to Larger Offices- 


J. Leroy Clark, who heads his own 
service and inspection agency at New 
Hyde Park, L. I., is receiving congratu- 
lations from the accident and health 
men in New York for the excellent job 
he did as dinner chairman at the recent 
Long Island outing of the A. & H. Club 
of New York. 

Another inspection agency executive, 
Charles W. Francis of Service Review, 
Inc., New York, also did a fine job at 
this outing as ticket chairman. Unfortu- 
nately Richard W. Fairbanks, Aetna 
Life, who is the club’s first vice presi- 
dent, could not attend. 

One of the outing’s enjoyable features 
was the annual baseball game of the 
Downtowners vs. the Uptowners, and al- 
though they got off to a slow start the 
Uptowners won the game. 

Mr. Clark, who started his agency in 
June, 1947, recently moved to new and 
larger offices, necessitated by the healthy 
expansion of his business. He is now 
located in the Colonial building, 390 
Hillside Avenue, New Hyde Park, L. I. 
His volume for the first four months of 
1949 is 50% ahead of the same period 
of 1948, 


Se “| 
SQUARE TREATMENT 


For many years our company has been recognized by pol- 
icyowners and representatives as one that faces its respon- 
sibilities squarely . . . by policyowners for financial strength, 
liberal benefits at low cost, and prompt settlement of claims 
... by representatives for Life, Accident, Health and Hospital 
contracts that are competitive, for co-operation in prospect- 





conditions. 


ing and closing, and for compensation that meets current 
Interested? Write us in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





C. of C. Blasts Bills 
On Socialized Medicine 


PUBLISHES NEW BROCHURE 


“You and Socialized Medicine” Gives 
Basic Facts and Calls for Action; 
Threat to Nation’s Welfare Seen 








With the American people spending 
$10 billion for intoxicating drinks, $4 hil- 
lion for tobacco and more than $2 hjil- 
lion for cosmetics—as of 1947—a doctor's 
bill the same year of $1.7 billion does 
not call for socialized medicine to make 
medical service more widely available, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States points out in a brochure carry- 
ing the title, “You and Socialized Medi- 
cine.” 

“If Americans wanted to double, or 
even triple, this $1.7 billion,” says the 
pamphlet, “they could easily do so by 
cutting down a little on unnecessary 
things.” 

A socialized medicine law, says the 
Chamber, would injure the health of the 
people and jeopardize traditional Amer- 
ican liberties. It would, the Chamber 
declares, constitute a big step towards 
socialism in general, since “a huge new 
Government bureaucracy would be cre- 
ated, with a widespread destruction of 
voluntary institutions.” 


Calls Nation’s Health Good 


The Chamber answers assertions that 
a serious health crisis exists with the 
statement that, on the contrary, the na- 
tion’s health is extremely good. 

Socialized medicine, says the Cham- 
ber, would be “bad medicine” in ‘the 
United States. Five reasons are given: 

The present shortage of doctors would 
be made worse, as physicians were taken 
out of general practice to fill administra- 
tive jobs with the Government. 

Physicians would have to waste un- 
told hours treating malingerers and 
hypochondriacs who would rush in to 
get something free. 

None of the three methods so far pro- 
posed for paying the doctor under so- 
cialized medicine works satisfactorily. 

The cooperative interrelationships of 
thousands of health organizations would 
be destroyed. 

The Government’s past failures in the 
medical field suggest an even more dis- 
mal failure if a compulsory health in- 
surance law is enacted. 

“All in all,” concludes the Chamber 
pamphlet, “socialized medicine is one 
of the most serious threats to the na- 
tional welfare now pending in Congress.” 





INTER-OCEAN’S NEW POLICIES 





Weekly Premium Hospital and Surgical 
Contracts Contain New Features; 
for Industrial Family Groups 


Inter-Ocean Insurance Co. of Cincin- 
nati is issuing a complete new series 
of industrial disability and hospital and 
surgical contracts which contain new 
features. The policies are in compliance 
with the third edition of the Official 
Guide for filing and approval of policy 
forms. 

Series 121 is a full coverage A. & H. 
policy offered at competitive rates which 
is sold to employed males and requires 
neither house nor bed confinement. It 
is a full benefit from date of issue and 
is free from the usual exceptions and 
reductions. Series 131 is a similar con- 
tract, but requires house confinement in 
the event of sickness and is offered to 
children and housewives as well as em- 
ployed males. 4 

The company, pioneer in the field ot 
weekly premium hospital and_ surgical 
insurance, is now offering these plans 
to industrial family groups at reasonable 
rates. A straight accident policy, de- 
signed to be attractive to applicants in 
the older age brackets, is being de- 
veloped and will be on the market by 
June 1. A new series of advertising 
leaflets, emphasizing features of all o! 
these policies, are in agents’ hands. 
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Recently a week-end cable from Lon- 
don informed an undulating universe 
that the Wembley police force has the 
ileal team for questioning prisoners: 
Constables Watt, Wye and Howe. 

* 


Beauty Department: It was Mae 
West who once said “A curved line 
is the loveliest distance between two 


° ” 
points. 
* * * 

Speaking of which, Joseph P. (Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association) 
Gibson, Jr., tells the story of the chap 
who calls his girl on the ‘phone and 
asks “Are you free this evening?” The 
reply was: “No, but ri be reasonable.” 


And that leads somewhat naturally to 
the chap who explained: “In this bot- 
tle, I have peroxide which makes 
blondes: in this one I have dye which 
bottle 


makes brunettes. In the third 
| have gin, which makes both.” (Credit 
Dr. Wesley (Provident Mutual Life 


home office) Gadd, boys.) 
x ok * 


Charles H. (Joyce & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago) Burras comes along with a honey 
about the patient who was just having 


the ether cap adjusted, when he looked 
up at the surgeon and inquired: “Doc, 
how long will it be before I know any- 
thing again?” And Doc said: “Well, you 
can’t expect too much from an anes- 
thetic.” Charles, old boy, we like that 
one a lot, but we thought the tag line 
would be “Ether you do or you dont.” 
* * * 


When Don J. (former Washington 
National of Chicago executive and a 
guy any company should be happy to 
have on the roster) Wellenkamp was 
at the Hotel Statler in New York last 
month, an elevator operator said to him: 
“Don’t ever go for a swim in cold water 
after a heavy meal—you won't find one 
there.” Although he had done nothing 
to deserve this confidence, Don was 
about to compose himself for an ade- 
quate reply, when the lad added: “Don’t 
eat crackers in bed—it’s a crumby 
habit.” Don said later that he figured 
this was all a part of Statler service. 





* * * 
“Haw Hawes” by Lou Hawes of 
Rochester: “A beautician is a Pan- 
handler.” 

—MERVIN L. LANE. 





National Council 
(Continued from Page 26) 


penses paid rather than on expenses in- 
curred. Commissions and investment ex- 
penses will be excluded from the analv- 
sis, although the amount of commissions 
will be reported in total for all sizes of 
policies combined.” 

The second recommendation was for 
inclusion of a footnote to read: “For a 
line of business for which a carrier has 
reason to expect a significant difference 
in the expenses of claim investigation 
and adjustment by size of risk, such ex- 
penses may be distributed by special re- 
search.” 

The subcommittee urged that the 
NAIC, at its meeting in June, approve 
the report of the industry committee on 
gradation of expenses by size of risk 
and the minimum requirements to ob- 
tain actual analyses of expenses by size 
of risk as amended by the two forego- 
ing suggestions “in order that the com- 
panies and rating organizations involved 
may proceed immediately thereafter to 
initiate such analyses of expenses by size 
of risk.” 

The other recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 

Should Initiate Studies 

“It is recommended that those inde- 
pendent carriers and rating organiza- 
tions now employing expense graduation 
by size of risk, as well as those con- 
templating the adoption of such gradua- 
tion, initiate studies at the earliest pos- 
sible date covering ‘representative’ 
groups of their carriers which are, for 
calendar year 1949, subject to the re- 
quirements of the uniform accounting 
regulations; that the exnenses reported 
on the Insurance Expense Exhibit for 
calendar year 1949 be used as the basis 
for this analysis, with the necessary 
studies being made in the latter part of 
1949 and early part of 1950, in order that 
these studies may be completed by the 
fall of 1950. In this connection, it is 
suggested that such rating organizations 
report to the NAIC at its December, 
1949, meeting what steps they have taken 
In initiating such studies, and that they 
plan to present to the NAIC at its De- 
cember, 1950, meeting summaries of the 
results completed by that time. 

‘Tt is suggested that this special sub- 
committee make itself avaliable to the 
industry or any group of companies 
within the industry during the summer 
and fall of 1949 to discuss with them 
the adequacy of the ‘representative’ 
groups of carriers for which studies are 
contemplated. 

“In addition to the above recommenda- 


tions and suggestions, the subcommittee 
noted that the industry report provides 
that each carrier making an analysis of 
expenses by size of risk should ‘prepare 
legible work sheets and such records 
should be maintained in good order and 
should be available for examination.’ 

“Because of the differences in the 
graduations of commissions by size of 
risk in the various states, the subcom- 
mittee recognizes that commission data 
on a countrywide basis would not be 
pertinent in the review of expense ex- 
perience in any one state. When such 
data is found necessary or desirable for 
any individual state and line or lines 
of business to complete the over-all pic- 
ture of total expenses by size of risk, 
the subcommittee recommends that the 
amounts of commission paid, together 
with the amounts of premium on which 
such payments are made, be obtained by 
size of risk for such state and line or 
lines of business.” 

Reports on National Council 

In its report on the meetings with the 
National Council, the subcommittee took 
cognizance of the fact that the National 
Council already has taken steps neces- 
sary to comply with the subcommittee’s 
suggestion for use of a single office to 
process the interstate rating of work- 
men’s compensation, and made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“It is recommended that the proposed 
amendment to the interstate experience 
rating plan, incorporated in the ‘pro- 
posed interstate rating rules,’ be ap- 
proved by the workmen’s compensation 
committee of the NAIC as being a sub- 
stantial improvement in the plan in that 
it permits single state carriers to par- 
ticipate in the insurance of interstate 
risks within the boundaries of their state 
at an adequate and reasonable rate. It 
was noted by the committee, in this 
connection, that the proposed amendment 
not only improves the plan in those 
states which have already adopted it but 
may make the interstate experience rat- 
ing plan acceptable to some of the states 
which have previously disapproved the 
plan. 

“It is recommended that the carrier 
organizations actively consider the prob- 
lem of including within the framework 
of the interstate experience rating plan 
some procedure which will permit this 
plan to be extended to states for which 
the mechanical details of the present 
experience rating plan used in such 
states differ considerably from that used 
in other states. It is the subcommittee’s 
opinion that a difference in the mechani- 
cal details of the experience rating pro- 
cedure should not serve to preclude the 
use of interstate experience rating.” 
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It’s worse luck to be 


PARTLY COVERED 


against power-equipment failure 


Some of your clients may own a 
factory, a laundry, a dairy, or a 
hotel. Often they trust to “‘fisher- 
man’s luck”— take out boiler in- 
surance and neglect to cover their 
engines, compressors or electrical 
units. Yet accidents to power ma- 
chinery equipment cost owners 
millions of dollars annually—in 
property damage and in business 
interruptions. 

That’s why it’s so important to 
make sure that your Boiler Insur- 


ance clients be reminded of the 
protection—plus inspections by 
specialists—they need on their 
power machinery. The Special 
Agent of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
has the necessary knowledge and 
experience to assist you in selling 
and servicing this added protec- 
tion. Why not check over your list 
of clients now? 
You'll feel better if 
they’re completely 
covered. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FOR POWER-PLANT INSURANCE, 


1T PAYS TO CHOOSE THE LEADER 
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Julien H. Harvey Sizes Up Results of 
President’s Highway Safety Conference 


As an outcome of the deliberations at 
the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, held recently in Washington, D. C., 
a movement is growing to measure the 
progress of highway safety throughout 
the nation by all types of accidents 
rather than by fatal accidents alone. 
According to Julien H. Harvey, accident 
prevention department manager in the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, the emphasis on the need for a 
more accurate measuring device than the 
fatality rate was one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of the conference. 

In an interview this week Mr. Harvey 
pointed out that the criterion of safety 
now generally accepted is based solely 
on the fatality rate—the number of 
deaths per 100,000,000 miles traveled— 
without taking into account the personal 
injury and property damage accidents 
which cause great suffering and loss 
each year. There is a wide divergence 
among states in the reporting of prop- 
erty damage accidents, he said, making 
comparative statistics difficult to obtain, 
but almost all states require personal 
injury reporting. Mr. Harvey predicted 
that if these personal injury reports 
are more closely analyzed in addition 
to the fatalities, a real improvement in 
the adequacy and use of accident rec- 
ords will be achieved. 


Regional Discussion Plan 


Another innovation in the 1949 confer- 
ence was the regional discussion plan 
incorporated in the agenda. Several 
months ago it was announced that, for 
purposes of reporting at the June meet- 
ings, the country was to be divided into 
five different regions, faced with a sim- 
ilarity of highway safety problems. The 
association’s accident prevention depart- 
ment was asked to handle organization 
and detail of Region “B,” including the 
heavily-populated states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. Thomas N. Boate, public safety 
director of the accident prevention de- 
partment, as regional liaison officer, 
spent the intervening months between 
his appointment and the June confer- 
ence in consulting with state and city 
officials throughout the region. This gave 
all officials connected with the highway 
safety program an opportunity to state 
what courses of action should be fol- 
lowed. It also uncovered existing weak- 
nesses in the action program in the 
various states and municipalities thus 
determining the subject matter for the 
regional meeting at the conference. 


Engineering Committee’s Projects 


The Committee on Engineering brought 
out several projects for concerted action 
that should be of vital interest to the 
general public, said Robert Allen, com- 
mittee member representing the asso- 
ciation. Among these was the need for 
definite action against the diversion of 
parking meter revenues to any other 
source than traffic improvement. Other 
projects under discussion included the 
stimulation of state officials to take the 
initiative in getting local authorities in 
on the program and the need for com- 
petent engineering guidance in the in- 
stallation of traffic signals and other 
improvements. The point was also made 
that many municipal units are not using 
the traffic engineers they have employed 
to their fullest capacity. Engineers 
should be called on for analysis and 
planning as well as installation jobs. 
Expansion of the traffic training pro- 
gram was accorded an important part 
in the discussions of the engineering 
group, said Mr. Allen, since adequate 
training of engineers in highway design, 
traffic and maintenance is in many ways 
the crux of the problem. 


Ollicially requested by the conference 


to report progress nationwide on the 
High School Driver Education Award 
program, the association was represented 
by Harold Danford, education director 
of its accident prevention department, 
at the meetings of the,ssubcommittee on 
secondary education. Statistics assem- 
bled by the association are being used 
to measure the growth of the driver 
education program, and a full report 
will be available within the next few 
months from the U. S. Printing Office 
at a nominal fee, Mr. Danford said. 

In addition to the association staff, 
the following member companies’ execu- 
tives took an active part in the confer- 
ence: Wallace Falvey, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co.; Harold P. 
Jackson, Bankers Indemnity Co.; Robert 
I. Catlin, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.; 
G. B. Butterfield, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co.; M. J. Pitre, Fidelity & 
Casualty; Charles J. Haugh, Travelers; 
Clark D. Bridges, Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability; W. Kenyon Lloyd, 
Maryland Casualty; Gilbert L. Kerr, 
Fidelity & Casualty; Harry Helm, Glens 
Falls Indemnity, and Edward R. Gran- 
niss, Eagle, Globe & Royal Indemnity 
Companies. 





WANTED: 


41 Maiden Lane 





Casualty Fieldman 
Opportunity for experienced man 25 to 35 to build for casualty affiliate of old fire 
and marine group a selected agency plant with nucleus already appointed. Part of 
national expansion program with further opportunities for advancement. 

Box 1871, The Eastern Underwriter 


New York 7, N. Y. 








Disability Benefits Law Booklet of 


New York Dep’t Is Well Received : 


Some 85,000 insurance agents and 
brokers licensed in New York State as 
well as the chief executives of insur- 
ance companies received this week the 
new pamphlet prepared by the New 
York Insurance Department, and titled 
“Social Insurance Through Existing Pri- 
vate Enterprise.” In simple language 
this pamphlet describes the purpose, ef- 
fects and administration of New York’s 
new disability benefits law which was 
enacted at the 1949 legislative session. 
So keen is the interest in this subject 
that the Department was flooded with 
requests for additional copies of the 
booklet. It was exceedingly well re- 
ceived by the New York insurance fra- 
ternity. , 


Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen took a leading role in the prep- 
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In every survey made among insurance 


buyers, the question of sound management 


analysis of the financial statements of the 
GENERAL ACCIDENT and POTOMAC 


is one of vital importance. A careful | 
will reflect a record of sound management | 











aration of this pamphlet. Its objective, 
he indicated, was to help stimulate the 
interest of insurance producers in pro- 
viding employers of New York State 
with the coverage which they must have 
to comply with the Mailler-Condon law. 
Said Mr. Dineen: “Our actions in this 
respect are part and parcel of the De- 
partment’s program to preserve private 
enterprise in the insurance business.” 

Chapter headings in the brochure in- 
clude “Purpose of the Law,” “What the 
Employe Gets,” “Who Must Be Covy- 
ered,” “Who Pays and Why,” “Exclu- 
sions,” “A Real Value for the Worker,” 
“Methods of Coverage,” “Coverage of 
Unemployed,” “Administration,” “Han- 
dling of Claims,” “Red Tape Minimized,” 
“Voluntary Coverage: Statutory Bene- 
fits and Broader Benefits,” “Rates,” “Ef- 
fect on the Insurance Business,” “Neces- 
sity for the State Fund,” and “Effect on 
Producers.” 

Under the last named heading the 


copy reads in part: 
Each of the 170,000 employers affected which 


are not now insured must be provided with 
coverage under the law, and many may well 
desire to obtain voluntary extensions of this 
and related forms of coverage. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the effect of the 
new law is to make the advantages of group 
accident and health insurance available for the 
first time to groups of from 4 to 25 employes. 
Formerly such coverage could be sold only to 
groups of 25 employes or more (except through 
a trusteed plan). 

Those who sell insurance have a definite re- 
sponsibility to acquaint prospective buyers with 
the provisions of the new law and, where an 
insured plan is indicated, to provide arrange- 
ments for adequate coverage well in advance 
of the date when it will be required—July 1, 
1950. 

Superintendent Dineen’s final com- 
ment is that “no determinations have as 
yet been made as to policy forms or 
rating matters. To save needless corres- 
pondence, producers are asked to with- 
hold questions as to forms and rates at 
this time. As rapidly as such decisions 
are reached, they will be promptly re- 
leased and given wide publicity by the 
Department and by interested insurance 
companies.” 





PHILLIPS GOES TO CHICAGO 


Hartford A. & I. Appoints Him Assist- 
ant Manager There; Will Super- 
vise Bonding Lines 


Charles H. Phillips has been appointed 
assistant manager of the western de- 
partment of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. His duties will include 
supervision of the department’s fidelity 
and surety bonding business. 

Since 1942 he has been superintendent 
of the bonding department of the com- 
pany’s agents’ service department in the 
home office. He returns to his native 
oo having been born in Chicago in 





Mr. Phillips was graduated from the 
University of Illinois and the Chicago 
Law School where he was awarded an 
LL.B. degree. Subsequently he was ad- 
mitted to the Illinois Bar. 

His insurance career began with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
in 1928. He served with that company 
until 1931 when he joined the Metro- 
politan Casualty Co. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Hartford since 1935, 
first in Chicago and later as superin- 
tendent of the bonding department of 
the company’s Buffalo office. 
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The Travelers was the pioneer in Auto- 


mobile insurance in 1898 when there were only 


a few hundred cars operating in the country. 


Fifty-one years of service to the motoring public 
and the progressive, dependable insurance 


agents of America. 


CONTINENT-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 





















































LKEINS: URANCE makes a basic contribution 


lo the strength of the Lnsurance Industry 


GENERAL. REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
Casualty + Fidelity 
Surety 


NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
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VACATION-TIME IS ACCIDENT-TIME! 


And now, when your customers are 
planning their vacations, why not help 


them plan their Accident Protection, too? 
* * * 


Accident Protection can and should be tailored 
to their individual requirements; it will pay hos- 
pital, surgical, medical, nursing bills; death or 
dismemberment; and a weekly income during 


partial or total disability. 


Where there’s good Accident Insurance, if a 


bad accident happens, there’ll be no unpleasant 





UPTOWN: 60 EAST 42nd STREET 


financial aftermath of a vacation holiday. 


Tell your customers how you can arrange the 
right coverage for their own needs and pocket- 
books ...and how you personally oversee prompt 
fair payment of all just claims, when they are in- 
jured. Let them know what a valuable invest- 
ment they make in accident insurance when they 
get your services, plus a good policy in a good 


company. 


And let INDEMNITY’s experienced Accident 
and Health Department specialists help you plan 
the right Accident Protection. 


INDEMNITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 188 MONTAGUE STREET 
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_| Companies Prepare for New Buyer’s Market 


Period of Negative Production Over and 1949 Fight for Volume Is Under 


Way; Underwriters Becoming More Receptive to Automobile Casualty Lines; 


Alert Interest Shown in Sales Possibilities of Disability Benefits Business; 


OR THE first time since the close 

of World War II the casualty-surety 
industry and its production forces are 
faced with the challenge of a shift from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market in a period 
of business recession. The situation is 
not entirely new and neither is it unex- 
pected as the signs on the general hori- 
zon for some time have pointed to the 
unmistakable fact that the peak of in- 
dustrial activity has been passed and 
that business is on the downward slope. 
Although there may be disagreement 
among the professional forecasters, in- 
cluding the political economists, as_ to 
the seriousness of the business decline 
and the length of its duration, no one 
has denied that this readjustment is a 
healthy step toward normalcy. 


Shift From Negative to Positive 


The casualty business, geared to a 
tremendously high point of production 
in the past several years, felt the first 
substantial sign of the shift from a nega- 
tive to a positive view in the writing of 
automobile liability premiums. Even be- 
fore the close of 1948 the companies 
sensed that competition for good busi- 
ness in this line was tightening. The 
larger carriers were among the first 
to recognize that restrictions designed 
primarily to keep a soaring volume in 
control should be softened or wholly 
eliminated. The change-over was not 
accomplished overnight, nor is it fully 
completed, but no longer are there com- 
plaints from brokers and agents that 
“tight market conditions still prevail” 
or that good business is going begging. 

J. M. Crawford, underwriting vice 
president of Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, well expressed this 
change in company attitude when he 
said to the writer: “With an apparent 
leveling off in volume and with the full 
effects of rate changes beginning to 
affect the loss ratios, the automobile 
business has lost some of its frighten- 
ing characteristics of a year or more 
ago. Consequently, companies are show- 
ing a new interest in good business.” 

This expression of executive opinion 
does not imply that the carriers are 
forsaking sound underwriting principles 
in their new receptiveness toward auto- 
mobile business. But it does point to an 
acceptance of the fact that business in 
1949 and thereafter will be harder to 
sell and consequently, its acquisition 
will require intensified effort, especially 
if the companies are to maintain a gain 
in premium income. In this connection, 
it should be. noted that some of the larg- 
est writers in the casualty field, have 
set up production quotas (probably for 
the first time since before the war) and 
are determined to work aggressively in 
reaching them. 


Agents Have Accepted the Challenge 


Encouragingly, the 1949 selling atti- 
tude of many alert agents and brokers 
throughout the country is attuned with 
that of management. They have accepted 
the challenge of the so-called buyer’s 
market by intensifying their sales ef- 
forts not only in profitable automobile 
lines but in the miscellaneous casualty 
and the fidelity-surety lines. There is 
also increasing field recognition of the 
value of diversification as well as survey 


Emphasis Being Put on Diversification 


By Wat ace L. Capp 


selling. Most important, this evidence 
of an eagerness “to get out and sell” is 
in distinct contrast to the apathy which 
marked the “lush” post-war boom years 
when they were too busy, taking orders 
and writing up renewals, to be con- 
cerned with the future. 

So as to get an over-all view of this 
intersting picture, both from the home 
office and producer’s viewpoints, the 
writer has compared notes during the 
past few weeks with top-ranking execu- 
tives in the casualty-surety field. We 
were anxious to know the 1949 attitude 
on automobile liability and other classes 
of business, and in what respects it dif- 
fers from that of the past few years. 
Companies were asked if a more aggres- 
sive solicitation of good auto risks is 
under way, and their response—particu- 
larly from the larger carriers—was in 
the affirmative. Instead of indulging in 
“lip service” they backed up their com- 
ments along this line by submitting sam- 
ples of production bulletins and sales 
literature in which the emphasis was 
placed on cultivation of liability, burg- 
lary, fidelity and surety lines such as the 
3-D and money and securities cover- 
ages, boiler and machinery and Group 
accident and health. Outstanding among 
the production bulletins received were 
those of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, the Travelers, Zurich, Indem- 
nity Co. of North America, American 
Surety, Maryland Casualty and Ameri- 
can Casualty. 

Non-Occupational Disability Laws 

Casualty company executives were also 
sounded out as to their attitude toward 
non-occupational disability benefits busi- 
ness, a most timely subject in view 
of the passage of the Mailler-Condon 
act in New York which is an amend- 
ment to the state’s workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. Although the benefits under 
this act do not begin until July 1, 1950, 
there is already considerable interest 
among the companies to decide now how 
best they can operate under the new 
law in providing the required coverages. 
And the conference on the subject, con- 
ducted by the New York Insurance 
Department on June 2 which attracted 
an unexpectedly large attendance, has 
done much to quicken the interest of 
both casualty and life insurance compa- 
nies in writing the business. 

It is too early to report the exact num- 
ber of casualty companies which will en- 
ter the disability benefits field but our 
conversations with them revealed a very 
keen sense of obligation to provide the 
working classes with the necessary cov- 
erage. Even those carriers which are 
hesitant about writing the business will 
agree with the view expressed to the 
writer that “companies strong in the 
workmen’s compensation field must con- 
sider with care the competitive vulner- 
ability that might follow their abstention 
from this non-occupational business.” 

Viewed from the sales angle, Neville 
Pilling, United States manager, Zurich 
General Accident, observes that New 
York’s disability benefits law is most 
certain to open up new avenues of pro- 
duction in accident and health insurance. 
He points out that legislation in the 
TDB field, already passed in California, 
New Jersey and New York (and pend- 
ing in Washington) may very well ex- 
tend to additional states in the coming 
new disability 


year. In his opinion, 


Features of This Edition 


The year 1948 stands out as the first year to date in which the combined 
countrywide production of the 110 stock and mutual casualty companies 
licensed in New York topped the $2 billion mark in both written and earned 
premium volume. This record, achieved in a year when the pace of general 
business and industry slowed up to some extent, is a tribute to the individual 
efforts of producers as well as home office production executives, and it 
stands as a mark to shoot at in 1949 and the years ahead. 

Brightest spot in the 1948 picture was the improvement shown in the 
automobile liability line. After three years “in the red” this line along with 
automobile collision, is gratifyingly “in the black” ; and both showed an under- 
writing profit. This change in a major loss trend was a tonic to the entire 
business and, in fact, was largely responsible for the change-over from a 
negative to a positive viewpoint on the part of company managements. 

Keynote of this edition is that the 1949 buyer’s market in a period of 
slowed-up business represents a challenge to companies as well as to agents 
and brokers to step up their production efforts. Definite evidence that this 
is being done is reflected in the views expressed to our editors by company 
executives. Their thinking also indicates that the companies are planning to 
take immediate advantage of the opportunity for “packaging” fire and 
casualty coverages under the new multiple line powers laws. In this connec- 
tion, the views expressed in this issue by an outstanding insurance buyer— 
Kenneth C. Bell—should be read with care. Reflecting the public’s viewpoint, 
he sees a need at this time for the fire-casualty industry to launch a unified 
industry research and public relations program. 

Insurance advertising, which will play an important role in the new 
picture, is treated by a Hartford advertising executive—Edwin E. Sterns— 
who recommends that our insurance agent and broker readers take a 
critical look at their direct mail and other advertising methods in the 
light of today’s changing market. 

The important subject of the new disability benefits law in New York 
is handled from both the stock and mutual company angles, and the consensus 
of opinion is that the casualty carriers will meet the challenge offered by this 
law and will do their part in providing the required coverage under it for 
their workmen’s compensation and other types of insureds. 

The fidelity and surety lines, which continued profitable in 1948, also 
receive their share of attention. One of the ablest underwriters in this field— 
John J. Iago—gives a sizeup of the coverage needed to provide complete 
insurance protection of money and securities of commercial and industrial 
concerns. Other articles call attention to such popular coverages as the sav- 
ings and loan blanket bond form No. 22 and depositor’s and forgery bond 
protection. 

Finally, recognition is given to sales achievements in the A. & H. field 
in the hope that the examples given in two articles—those on DeWitt A. 
Stern and the “Personality Girls’—Dorothy Barber and Cynthia McCarthy 
—will provide inspiration and enjoyment. " 

This marks the tenth anniversary year of this edition and its editors 
are again privileged to bring the latest company trends in production and 
loss experience on a five-year basis which, it is hoped, will be helpful in 
evaluating the present as well as the future. 








benefits plans will be linked closely with California, the producer will enjoy an- 


workmen’s compensation insurance and 
this tieup will open new doors of pro- 
duction in Group disability, in work- 
men’s compensation, or in both. Mr. 
Pilling says further: 

“There is a real sales advantage when 
an agent or broker can offer both cov- 
erages through the same insurance com- 
pany. It reduces the buyer’s overhead, 
minimizes detail, and conserves time in 
reporting claims and making payroll 
audits through a single source. Fur- 
thermore, on interstate risks with em- 
ployes in New York, New Jersey and 


other competitive edge of interest to 
the buyer by being able to place the 
coverage for him in all states through 
one insurance company, thus simplify- 
ing his administrative work.” 

Policy Flexibility Most Desired 


Generally speaking, the companies 
planning to write this class of business 
in New York are convinced that strict 
adherence to a standard form of policy 
would have a strait-jacketing effect, es- 
pecially in handling the smaller groups 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Bell Applauds Multiple Line Powers 


Representative of Public on Diemand Committee Sees Need for 


Unified Industry Research and Public Relations Program 


Kenneth C. Bell, vice president of The 
Chase National Bank of New York in 
charge of its insurance department and 
4 leader in the insurance buyers’ groups, 
believes that the insurance industry in 
recent years has taken its greatest step 
forward toward simplifying and com- 
pining coverages with the passage and 
approval in New York State, Pennsyl- 
yania and elsewhere of the new muliple 
line powers laws. 

These broader underwriting powers, he 
believes, make possible and even obliga- 
tory an industry-wide attitude of “What 
more can we now do for our policy- 
holders?”, the answer to which might 
best be found in a unified industry re- 
search and public relations program 
keyed to solving adequately the ever- 
changing insurance needs of the Ameri- 
can public. It was natural, says Mr. 
Bell, for insurance to grow up on a 
departmentalized basis, but the time 
has come when it should forget the 
breaking down of coverages solely into 
classes and assemble them in packages 
for the convenience and well-being of 
the public whenever the latter are de- 
sired or are required by the business 
or personal needs of the insured. 


Adoption Is Significant 


With respect to the multiple line 
writings, Mr. Bell says that the effect 
must come gradually, if it is to be 
reasonably free of embarrassing results; 
but the adoption of the legislation is 
now significant and ultimately it will 
prove momentous. The application of 
the Appleton rule in New York up to 
this time has been the bottleneck in the 
entire multiple powers movement, he 
states, and now, with this rule negated 
through the New York legislation, the 
pendulum may very well swing further 
away from the foreign primary insur- 
ance market and in the direction of 
American insurance to an appreciable 
degree, if American underwriters take 
full advantage of their broader powers. 
Particularly, he thinks, the American 
reinsurance market should grow and 
prosper under the new regime, but with- 
out excluding the competitively favor- 
able foreign market for primary cover- 
age or reinsurance. 

Mr. Bell points to the tremendous 
growth of writings of Lloyd’s, London, 
in this country, the number of large 
risks which elect to self-insure, and the 
constant trend toward the socialist state. 
He says, for example, that the Lloyd’s 
Situation is not due to any particular 
fondness of American industry and busi- 
ness for the foreign market as such, 
other than possibly on a price basis, but 
simply because it has taken American 
insurance so long to forget restrictive 
underwriting departments and look ahead 
to simplification and over-all coverage, 
in addition to a more expensive way 
of providing insurance “delivered” to the 
insured, 

Indeed, he says, insurance was in 
Many aspects interstate for long years 
before it was so declared, but it was 
only after the official pronouncement 
that the insurance companies generally 
and to any great extent began to pre- 
pare themselves to protect American 
business both in this country and 
throughout the world on the compre- 
hensive basis that is required, although 


to Solve Ever Changing Insurance Needs 


By JENNIE Suz DANIEL 





Pach Bros. 
KENNETH C. BELL 


for many years there have been a few 
large and capable associations of impor- 
tant American companies exclusively re- 
stricted to underwritings in foreign 
countries. He does say, however, that 
within the past few years effective 
strides have been made by the industry 
at large and he looks to see those strides 
lengthened now that multiple under- 
writing powers have been sanctioned. 


Named to Diemand Committee 


Mr. Bell has been deeply concerned 
with the question of multiple line pow- 
ers since its inception. He had the dis- 
tinction of being apointed on the so- 
called “Diemand Committee,” headed by 
President John A. Diemand of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, when it 
was originated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
1943 and has served on it continuously 
since that time. In view of the recent 
developments, the committee has prob- 
ably now completed its task. The com- 
mittee was appointed by Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts who was then president 
of the NAIC. Mr. Bell was the only 
layman on this committee of insurance 
men and he was appointed to it as a 
representative insurance buyer who 
would reflect the attitude of the buyers 
on this subject. 

Throughout the deliberations of the 
Diemand Committee, Mr. Bell was con- 
sistent in his advocacy of multiple line 
writing powers. He felt that claims made 
by some in the industry who were ap- 
prehensive of the proposed legislation 
that, under such permissive laws all com- 
panies would be forced by competition 
immediately to write multiple lines in 
classes of business of which they” had 
no knowledge, and for which they had 
no specialists trained, was a reflection 
on the judgment and management genius 
of an insurance industry which has 
proved its competence and adaptability 
throughout the years. 

There will always be a market for 


specific or limited classes of insurance, 
Mr. Bell says; some assureds are not 
willing to pay for the broad coverage, 
and some do not need it; but the buyer 
for a business or industry which has 
widespread commitments, and looks at 
coverage first and cost second, should 
and must have, at least available, the 
broadest type of protection. If it is not 
available in the American market, then 
this business must inevitably go into the 
foreign market. ‘The insurance needs of 
American business cannot be restricted 
to conform to an arbitrarily limited 
underwriting program. 

Mr. Bell views with satisfaction the 
thorough manner in which the company 
groups are realigning their operations in 
preparation for the new order of mul- 
tiple line writings. 


Cites Institute of Life Insurance 


In the matter of a unified program of 
research and public relations, Mr. Bell 
cites the magnificent performance of the 
Institute of Life Insurance under leader- 
ship of its president, Holgar J. Johnson. 
Mr. Bell says this program would not 
have been possible but for the fact that 
the Institute is the spokesman for life 
insurance as an institution, the public 
relations medium through which the 
beneficence of life insurance as an entity 
is related to the public. It is through 
such an organ authorized to speak for 
property and liability insurance as a 
unit, instead of disunited organizations 
representing its several component parts, 
that Mr. Bell believes property and 
liability insurance could attain the still 
greater eminence it deserves. Through 
adequate research it could anticipate 
the public needs, and through public re- 
lations efforts it could tell the public 
what it does. 

As the outstanding example of what 
can be accomplished by one segment 
of insurance. and one of its principal 
customer groups, Mr. Bell names the 
Surety Association of America and the 
insurance committee of the American 
Bankers Association. That is an in- 
stance, he said, of where the spokesman 
for the carriers does ask, “What more 
can we do for the policyholder?” 

For many years Mr. Bell was a mem- 
ber of the ABA’s insurance committee 
and is closely associated with the inter- 
relation of the two groups. He says that 
when any change of rules, rates or 
forms is in prospect, the Surety Associ- 
ation calls the ABA committee into its 
counsels. And when buyer changes are 
needed, the reverse procedure occurs. At 
least twice.a year there is a joint meet- 
ing when problems are ironed out—the 
Surety Association asks the committee 
what it needs and undertakes to supply 
those needs. ‘Of course, says Mr. Bell; 
there always have been and always will 
be differences, especially as to premium 
rates; the individual banking institution 
which keeps its losses down expects to 
be rewarded for its care by lower rates, 
while the surety company must be alert 
to keep its rates adequate. 


Condition Is Healthy 
That is a healthy condition, says Mr. 
Bell, and it is typical of all types of 
business, but the case of the banking 
committee and the Surety Association 
typifies the old maxim about “sitting 
around the conference table” in its high- 


est form and the consequence is that 
blanket bond forms and coverages have 
outdistanced all others in his experience 
in anticipating and meeting the public 
need in one field of business. It is this 
type of cooperation that Mr. Bell would 
like to see in full flower between the 
property and casualty insurance business 
on a unified basis and American business 
and industry as a whole. 

On some of the situations and prob- 
lems current in insurance today, Mr. 
Bell has definite opinions but he feels 
that, while the public has a real stake 
in them, the adjustments should be made 
through the business itself and with the 
supervisory authorities, just as, in the 
banking field, that industry and the 
banking authorities should reach their 
own decisions in many instances. 

_ He sees a close analogy between bank- 
ing and insurance; both sell services, 
not commodities. It is for the bank 
to accept its depositors’ money and for 
the insurance company to collect pre- 
miums. Both are trustees of other peo- 
ple’s funds; both are responsible for 
safeguarding those funds. It is the func- 
tion of the bank to accept deposits and 
to lend monies for business develop- 
ments and individual needs; the insur- 
ance company must pay just losses when 
they arise. Each institution must hus- 
band its resources to be prepared for 


any eventuality. Each one also must 
be as liberal in its outlook as sound 
business practice dictates. Both are 


dedicated to the principle of free enter- 
prise. The number of representatives of 
each group serving on boards of direc- 
tors of the other is further evidence 
of the mutuality of interest between 
banking and insurance, Mr. Bell says. 

In the matter of supervision, he adds, 
probably no American institutions are 
more thoroughly regulated than banks— 
unless it should prove to be insurance 
companies under the new regulatory 
laws. The banks are regulated through 
both Federal and state authority. In- 
surance, up to this time, is supervised 
by the states. And here, as to super- 
vision, is one of the matters on which 
Mr. Bell has a decided opinion, but he 
thinks the answer should be determined 
within the insurance business,. where 
necessary in concert with the supervis- 
ory authorities. 

He appreciates the fact that the Su- 
preme Court opinion in the case of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
and enactment of Public Law 15 upset 
the conduct of the business as it had 
operated for 75 years and the ensuing 
consternation was to be expected. 


Sufficient Time Elapsed 


_ However, he thinks that between the 
time of the SEUA decision and expira- 
tion of the moratorium under Public 
Law 15 there should have been sufficient 
time to have “un-panicked” the business. 
It remains to be seen whether in its 
eagerness to maintain state supervision, 
insurance has not outrun its better judg- 
ment and _ straight-jacketed itself with 
the All- Industry - Commissioners’ rate 
regulatory laws, in his opinion, and from 
the viewpoint of the companies, the 
producers, and certainly from the posi- 
tion of the insureds, insurance can be 
too much regulated, as well as too little. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1944-48 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 














STOCK’ COMPANIES 








Although the production pace slack- 
ened somewhat, the stock casualty and 
surety companies licensed in New York 
and doing a countrywide business went 
ahead in premium volume last year for 
the eighth consecutive year, and reached 
an all-time high in writings on both 
an earned and written basis. Total 
earned premiums, as reported to the 
New York Insurance Department by 76 
companies reporting their experience in 
the Casualty Insurance Expense Exhibit, 
amounted to $1,549,028,342, a gain of 
18.2% over the 1947 total of $1,310,478,- 
345. This compares with a 27.4% in- 
crease in the 1947 earned volume over 
that of 1946. Total written premiums of 
these companies last year was $1,672,- 
040,194, representing an increase of 
16.7% over their 1947 writings and re- 
flecting volume gains for all lines ex- 
cept boiler and machinery which, on 
a written basis, was about the same as 
in 1947, 

Recognition should be given to the 
influence on the over-all volume of the 
new multiple line underwriting powers. 
This resulted in the transaction of a 
sizable volume of fire and inland marine 
business by the stock casualty com- 
panies, estimated at $28,000,000. 

Over-all the stock casualty-surety 
companies came through the year in fine 
shape, earning a total net profit from 
underwriting of $64,722,994, or 4.2% be- 
fore Federal taxes, compared with $12,- 
334,688 or .9% in 1947. With the excep- 
tion of automobile P. D., boiler and ma- 
chinery, sprinkler and _ miscellaneous 
business, all of the casualty lines in- 
dividually produced a profit last year. 
This gratifying result was a tribute to 
company managements as well as to the 
producers. 

Brightest Spot in 1948 Picture 

Brightest spot in the 1948 casualty 
insurance picture was the improved ex- 
perience in the automobile liability line. 
On a total earned volume of $415,059,- 


789, which was 20% greater than the 
previous year, the incurred losses (ex- 
cluding claim expense) were $216,134,341 
or a loss ratio of 52.1%. The 1947 earned 
premiums in this line were $345,957,120; 
losses incurred $191,847,563 and loss ratio 
of 55.5%. Total underwriting profit in 
automobile liability last year was $6,951,- 
934 compared with a 1947 loss of $14,- 
365,000, But the fact that this line is 
again “in the black” after three con- 
secutive years of staggering “red” 
figures had a stabilizing effect on the 
entire industry. 

Automobile P. D., reflecting the high 
costs of parts replacements and car re- 
pairs, continued unprofiitable in 1948 al- 
though the over-all loss ratio in this 
line of 59% on an earned volume of 
$190,702,902 was an encouraging im- 
provement over the 1947 ratio of 68% 
on $142,391,817 of earned business. The 
underwriting loss for auto P. D. last 
year totaled $18,485,427 which compared 
with $33,719,223 in 1947, or nearly half 
as much. The companies are continuing 
in their strenuous efforts to improve 
the quality of this business. 

The 1948 automobile collision experi- 
ence was gratifying to the companies. 
On a total earned volume of $37,392,737 
(a 20.9% gain over 1947) the loss ratio 
was 41.9% compared with 50% in 1947. 
Three years ago (1946) underwriting 
loss in this line was 29.7% of the earned 
premium. In sharp contrast, the 1948 un- 
derwriting gain was 13.2% or $4,927,968. 


Workmen’s Compensation Made 9.8% 
Underwriting Gain 


Reflecting record employment and 
high wages, workmen’s compensation 
earned premiums made a 10.6% gain in 
1948 and advanced to a total of $345,- 
754,168—the highest point reached since 
before the war. Loss experience also 
continued its improvement, the incurred 
losses being $182,026,370 compared with 
$170,311,680 in 1947, and with respective 


loss ratios of 52.6% and 54.5%. Under- 
writing profit in this line was $33,922,- 
265 or 9.8% compared with $24,945,633 
or 8.0% the previous year. 


The accident and health lines also 
were money-makers in 1948 for the 
stock companies, producing an aggregate 
earned premium total of $150,017,104 
compared with $132,896,138 in 1947, and 
more than double the volume of 1942. 
Total incurred losses for all three lines 
—accident, health and Group A. & H.— 
were $78,293,088 as against $68,677,919 
in 1947. Combined 1948 loss ratio was 
52.2% compared with 51.7% the previous 
year. This is the fourth year in a row 
that all A, & H. lines have shown an 
underwriting profit, and 1948’s over-all 
profit was 9.6% as against 8.2% in 1947. 
Individual accident business, which made 
the best showing, produced a profit of 
15.0% on an earned volume of $52,915,420; 
the profit on health business was 6.2% 
on earned premiums of $28,943,312, and 
Group A. & H. closed the year with 
7.0% profit on $68,158,372 in earned 
volume. 


Fidelity-Surety Loss Ratios Higher 


The fidelity and surety lines continued 
to show an underwriting profit although 
loss ratios were higher than in 1947, 
On a total earned volume in fidelity of 
$41,154,861 (4.8% greater than in 1947) 
the loss ratio was 31.0% and underwriting 
profit 5.6%. This compares with a 1947 
earned volume of $39,273,339, loss ratio 
of .23.9% and profit of 22.9%. Responding 
to the rising tempo of post-war con- 
struction, surety volume in 1948 on an 
earned basis totaled $57,079,652 or 24.1% 
greater than the 1947 figure of $46,008,- 
296. Loss ratio on this business was 
13.1% compared with 7.8% in 1947. Gain 
from underwriting rose from $11,377,987 
in 1947 to $13,845,309 last year. Con- 
tinuously since 1942 both lines have 
been profit makers. 

The experience on liability other than 
auto in no way equalled the favorable 


results of 1947 in these lines although 
an underwriting profit was made. On a 
total earned volume of $152,651,658 
(11.5% greater than in 1947) the in- 
curred losses were $66,581,556 and loss 
ratio 43.6%, compared with 1947 incurred 
losses of $49,971,829 and loss ratio of 
36.5%. The 1948 underwriting profit in 
liability other than auto of $2,607,613 
was in contrast to $10,481,070 in the pre- 
vious year. 

Burglary and theft proved to be one 
of the bright spots of 1948. In the ag- 
gregate the underwriting profit was $5,- 
614,390 on $63,587,103 of earned pre- 
miums compared with the 1947 profit of 
$396,056 on $59,260,978 of earned busi- 


ness. Loss ratios were respectively 
38.2% and 44.4% reflecting a drop of 
six points. 


In turn, glass insurance reversed the 
unfavorable trend of the past 15 years 
by producing an underwriting profit of 
$476,498 on an earned volume of $20,- 
678,309. This compared with a 1947 un- 
derwriting loss of $3,608,842 on $16,007,- 
333 of earned business. Showing the 
beneficial effect of higher rates and dis- 
continuance of term policies, the loss 
experience was materially improved. The 
1948 loss ratio of 44.8% is in distinct 
contrast to 60.2% in 1947, 

Although the boiler and machinery 
line showed adverse underwriting results 
last year the loss ratio was seven points 
lower than in 1947—29.7% compared 
with 36.8%. Written premiums amounted 
to $25,808,702 compared with $25,942,804. 
Earned premiums, however, showed an 
increase of 14.4%—$21,328,700 as against 
$18,636,530. On a greater volume of busi- 
ness the underwriting loss dropped from 
$3,714,578 in 1947 to $1,858,990 in 1948, 
or -19.9% compared with -8.7%. 

Individual company results in the five- 
year period 1944-48 are tabulated on 
this and succeeding pages. They are 
based on totals prepared by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters from 
the Casualty Insurance Expense Exhibit. 





Company 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur... 


Aetna Casualty & Surety.............. 


Allstate Insurance 


American Automobile 


(Continued 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

1944 $2,584,806 $1,310,009 50.7% 
1945 3,365,919 2,026,212 60.2 
1946 4,462,871 2,635,101 59.0 
1947 5,554,223 3,135,199 56.4 
1948 6,182,877 3,278,421 53.0 

1944 $44,879,866 $18,840,471 42.0% 
1945 45,151,268 21,301,451 47.2 
1946 49,017,800 25,248,344 51.4 
1947 65,829,959 31,571,443 47.9 
1948 78,526,170 35,286,880 44.9 

1944 $5,823,268 $2,323,028 39.9% 
1945 7,531,353 3,677,780 48.8 
1946 13,293,613 7,412,976 55.8 
1947 17,289,303 7,151,707 41.4 
1948 25,676,276 11,411,429 44.4 

1944 $15,632,394 $6,434,804 41.2% 
1945 18,023,617 9,200,501 51.0 
1946 27,876,591 18,316,931 65.7 
1947 34,504,735 17,244,876 50.0 
1948 36,155,635 15,004,079 41.5 


on Page 7) 


Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1948 Country-wide Experience 


Company 


Travelers Insurance Co.................. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity......... 
United States F.°& G.. .. 0.05. cies eee’ 
Aetna Casualty & Surety................ 


Continental Casualty 
Travelers Indemnity 


Paka AP COSURNEG,. 6s ies okies ones 


Maryland Casualty 
Employers’ Liability 


Indemnity Co. of N. A.............. cee ee 


General Accident 


Globe Indemnity 
New Amsterdam Casualty 


ee ey 


ee 


ee ey 


er 


ey 


ee ey 


ee 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

.... $134,525,127 $76,490,125 56.9% 
..-. 102,761,980 48,407,336 47.1 
eh 81,627,627 37,309,492 45.7 
ies 78,526,170 35,286,880 44.9 
nee 72,954,698 33,099,744 45.4 
eos 59,907,075 28,655,436 47.8 
Rieiik 58,203,746 31,546,017 54.2 
Bene 52,965,096 26,112,324 49.3 
Rey 42,304,987 21,023,522 49.7 
rane 41,908,019 20,760,017 49.5 
eels 37,795,045 18,767,478 49.7 
es 36,155,635 15,004,079 41.5 
ys 34,809,475 19,590,221 56.3 
Ren 33,291,861 17,996,084 54.1 
pees 32,647,358 17,218,740 52.8 
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Company 


American Casualty ..... 


Earned 
Premiums 


iat v ie Bare eee o'er 1945 $7,983,446 
1946 ~— 11,461,660 
1947 =: 14,207,891 
1948 —- 13,632,102 


American Credit Indemnity ........... 1944 $2,423,545 


American Employers’ ... 


1945 2,313,534 
1946 2,179,757 
1947 2,876,785 


1948 3,454,129 


We daenrecaes es 1944 $11,645,094 
1945 11,285,087 
1946 = 12,771,692 
1947 = 14,671,223 
1948 —- 16,938,096 


American Fidelity & Casualty......... 1944 $4,551,231 


1945 5,539,146 
1946 6,747,811 
1947 9,219,811 
1948 = 10,201,996 


American Guarantee & Liability...... 1944 = $1,262,554 


American Motorists ... 


American Surety ....... 


Arex Indemnity ........ 


Associated Indemnity .. 


Bankers Indemnity .... 


Car & General ......... 


Central Surety ......... 


Century Indemnity .... 


Citizens Casualty ...... 


Columbia Casualty ..... 


Commercial Casualty .. 


1945 1,096,379 
1946 1,232,771 
1947 1,743,874 
1948 2,783,636 


1944 = $9,485,480 
1945 8,717,344 
1946 9,515,416 
1947 13,369,509 
1948 = 15,463,801 


atienecwuewde 1944 = $1,781,564 
1945 1,722,975 
1946 1,108,804 
1947 1,289,277 
1948 1,759,659 


ROTC TC 1944 $11,345,342 
1945 = 10,553,641 
1946 =:12,197,031 
1947 =: 16,487,589 
1948 26,064,965 


i duvenrnsneees 1944 $405,157 
1945 419,176 
1946 530,760 
1947 670,391 
1948 764,550 


coined Ao aiee dalece 1944 $8,998,678 


1947 = 12,647,294 
1948 = 12,562,241 


Pr atecewtes + ae 1944 ~— $5,117,001 


1945 5,673,604 
1946 7,102,697 
1947 — 10,008,936 
1948 = 12,103,924 


REP TIC COLT 1944 $2,654,998 


1945 2,999,744 
1946 3,673,543 
1947 4,184,517 


1948 3,266,294 


1944 $5,486,967 
1945 5,959,715 
1946 8,583,336 
1947 11,209,249 
1948 12,218,654 


Lee erties sre 1944 = $8,176,250 


1945 8,796,571 
1946 10,812,162 
1947 20,221,023 
1948 = 21,768,096 


1944 = $1,136,379 
1945 1,245,040 
1946 1,925,551 
1947 2,184,369 
1948 2,437,513 


ena arate 1944 $4,078,201 


1945 4,148,866 
1946 4,887,852 
1947 6,161,776 
1948 6,506,586 


1944 $9,014,988 
1945 10,051,744 
1946 12,134,493 
1947 15,509,460 
1948 20,695,122 


Losses 
Incurred 


$3,841,374 
5,540,730 
7,394,455 
6,795,670 


$9,452 
—100,922 
—28,830 
381,370 
503,863 


$5,365,646 
5,969,984 
6,862,647 
7,060,910 
8,584,083 


$2,734,808 
3,473,283 
4,026,582 
5,836,309 
6,649,100 


$745,364 
700,439 
630,037 
974,101 
1,186,688 


$4,361,905 
4,692,584 
5,082,018 
7,111,972 
7,658,213 


$861,506 
1,147,283 
700,463 
816,728 
1,219,300 


$2,242,684 
2,634,864 
4,523,176 
5,647,950 
12,228,192 


$165,378 


$4,863,001 
3,484,093 
4,219,636 
7,242,627 
6,418,996 


$1,937,367 
2,685,072 
3,732,547 


6,288,668 


$1,117,756 
1,723,551 
2,106,760 
1,916,024 
1,364,621 


$2,371,799 
2,781,907 
4,841,735 
6,042,671 
6,685,832 


$2,806,193 
4,316,105 
6.014,863 
10,191,823 
10,279,389 


$523,711 

602,747 
1,114,456 
1,216,208 
1,169,918 


$1,161,846 
1,678,713 
2.758.739 
3,709,933 
3,623,456 


$4,019,426 
5,417,738 
109,908 
8,503,507 
11,194,614 





Country-wide Experience 1944-48 


Of the Reinsurance Companies 








Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Re-Insurance ............... 1944 $3,975,030 $1,348,771 33.9% 
1945 4,320,142 1,214,901 28.1 
1946 5,098,011 2,334,028 45.78 
1947 8,276,435 4,583,353 55.38 
1948 9,476,290 6,747,589 71.20 
Employers Reinsurance Corp........... 1944 $10,495,827 $4,369,885 41.6% 
1945 10,412,946 3,893,710 37.4 
1946 12,906,923 5,315,993 41.2 
1947 16,627,446 8,204,787 49.3 
1948 23,851,174 12,361,416 51.8 
European General Reinsurance........ 1944 $8,537,619 $2,513,453 29.4% 
1945 8,627,302 3,392,653 39.3 
1946 10,457,550 4,745,527 45.38 
1947 15,241,777 7,209,926 47.30 
1948 20,507,318 11,422,355 55.70 
a 3. re 1944 $1,143,763 $755,330 66.0% 
1945 1,144,348 604,306 52.8 
1946 1,447,394 702,354 48.5 
1947 1,958,409 908,772 46.4 
1948 2506,543 —«'1,383,231 55.2 
General Reinsurance ................. 1944 $10,253,567 $5,243,537 51.1% 
1945 9,804,349 4,031,957 41.12 
1946 10,226,305 6,380,264 62.39 
1947 13,762,668 9,772,795 71.01 
1948 15,690,350 8,807,143 56.13 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Connecticut Indemnity ................ 1944 $1,613,263 $728,400 45.1% 
1945 1,862,799 913,401 49.0 
1946 2,492,644 1,611,979 64.7 
1947 3,370,513 1,612,441 478 
1948 4,022,057 1,747,074 43.4 
Continental Casualty. ....<.00s-ceccees 1944 $36,964,993 $17,663,050 47.7% 
1945 40,221,559 19,361,720 48.1 
1946 50,834,550 23,927,186 47.1 
1947 61,369,793 28,663,683 46.7 
1948 72,954,698 33,099,744 45.4 
meer ono cacao nnn ca casves 1944 $6,196,873 $3,341,715 53.9% 
1945 6,746,946 4,030,448 59.7 
1946 8,137,536 4,981,670 61.2 
1947 4,851,922 2,281,750 47.0 
1948 5,129,398 2,795,244 54.5 
Employers’ Liability .................. 1944 $28,162,210 $13,768,196 48.9% 
1945 30,256,955 15,447,997 51.1 
1946 33,460,661 20,394,383 61.0 
1947 39,643,015 21,404,118 54.0 
1948 42,304,987 21,023,522 49.7 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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How Agents Can Make Intelligent Use 
Of Direct Mail in a Buyer’s Market 


The methods you have used in the 
past few years to advertise your insur- 
ance agency and the services you em- 
phasize to your public, may need drastic 
revision in order to cope with today’s 
changing market. Surely a critical look 
at what you are doing and what you 
may accomplish with some of the mod- 
ern advertising tools which are avail- 
able to you, can do no harm, In fact, 
it may do a lot of good. If as a result 
you are able to overcome some of the 
public’s ignorance of and indifference to 
their need for certain‘ forms of insur- 
ance coverage, your agency will be in 
a better position to meet the challenge 
of the present buyer’s market. 

Have you examined the advertising 
material you send out with an analvtical 
view as to how this material is received 
by your prospects and clients? Does it 
represent you, in the sense that it 
sounds like you when you call on those 
self-same prospective and actual clients? 

Aren’t there some better ways for us 
to communicate our selling ideas to our 
public? For years we have indulged in 
rugged and persuasive personal sales- 
manship which has won us customers 
the hard way. Can we find some means 
of supplementing these personal selling 
efforts, which will make intelligent use 
of the many advertising helps available 
to us? 


Too Close to Your Own Business? 


You may have some pre-conceived 
ideas as to what you can do or should 
do about your local advertising. Maybe 
you are too close to your own insurance 
business to judge with any degree of 











The Author’s Background 


For the past 25 years Edwin E. Sterns 
has been giving insurance agents the 
benefit of his advice and counsel on 
direct mail and insurance advertising 
in newspapers and magazines. An astute 
student of trends in this field, he has 
backed up his technical knowledge by 
personal selling of A. & H. and life 
insurance in New York City so as to 
become familiar with agents’ production 
problems. He also interviews and talks 
to new agents who attend the home 
office training school course of the 
Travelers. 

Mr. Sterns has been connected with 
the Travelers’ publicity department since 
February 15, 1926, and as its assistant 
manager and right hand man to C. W. 
Van Beynum, manager, he supervises 
the company’s magazine, newspaper. 
trade paper and radio advertising. Prior 
to his present connection he was adver- 
tising manager of the Guardian Life of 
New York for two years and with the 
American Tobacco Co. for seven years, 
for four of which he was advertising 
manager. He is a graduate of Columbia 
University School of Journalism with 
B.A. degree. 





accuracy, what your public thinks of 
the advertising you are using. 
Why not determine to look over what 


By Epwin E. Sterns 


Assistant Manager, Publicity Dept., Travelers Insurance Companies 


will serve you best in your community 
and then do something about it. In 
other words, should you use newspapers, 
some forms of direct mail advertisine 
or radio or some combination of all 
three, plus personal calls and the tele- 
phone? You can reduce your problem 
to three simple statements, as follows: 

1. How much shall I use the tele- 
phone? What is the briefest way I can 
make a simple sales approach over the 
phone? 

2. What printed matter shall I use? 
This means newspaper advertising, leaf- 
lets, reprints of magazine advertise- 
ments featuring the agents’ services or 
blotters or any other printed matter. 

3. Radio—what means have I of de- 
livering advertising messages which will 
make my name and services remem- 
bered? 


In your telephone conversations why 
not limit your calls to the simplest state- 
ments about insurance? But be sure 
that your conversation is friendly. You 
will want your prospects to remember 
your name and that you are a friendly 
person with whom to do business. 

In newspaper advertising why not 
keep your insurance miessages as short 
as possible, remembering that you want 
to impress the insuring public with the 
fact that your local services are always 
available and at their disposal. Nat- 
urally, newspaper advertising is most 
effective in the towns and cities with 
populations from ten to fifty thousand 
because that is where advertising space 
is within the agent’s pocketbook. 


Should Arouse Curiosity 


Printed matter which you send to 
prospects and customers should arouse 
their curiosity. A burglary insurance 
leaflet should go to every one of your 
fire customers who have not purchased 
burglary insurance. Automobile leaflets 
should be mailed to fire policyholders. 
This same procedure should be followed 
until you have given customers plenty 
of opportunities to be impressed with 
the fact that you offer them complete 
insurance protection. 

Every once in a while, however, an 
outstanding advertisement or leaflet will 
come to your attention. If it arouses 
your curiosity and holds your interest, 
it should do the same for your pros- 
pects. In the case of reprints of na- 
tional magazine advertisements, there 
may be some particular piece of copy 
which features your services to the as- 
sured and such reprints should by all 
means be mailed to your customers and 
prospects. 


SEP Ad Featured Nails 


Take for example, the two-color ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the April 
23 issue of “The Saturday Evening 
Post” which illustrated over 100 differ- 
ent types of nails in common use. What 
did such a picture have to do with the 
subject of insurance? Thousands of peo- 
ple read that advertising copy right 
through to the end because it was ab- 
sorbing reading. It was prepared for 
the sole purpose of presenting the im- 
portance of the insurance agent’s serv- 
ices and the value derived by the indi- 
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vidual in possessing a carefully selected 
insurance program which would intelli- 
gently serve his insurance needs. 
Agents immediately recognized the 
value of spreading this story to the peo- 
ple in their own communities. Instead of 
sending reprints of Post’s advertise- 
ment to just their regular prospects and 
customers, they did something more. 
They realized that there were hundreds 
of men who had an interest in taking 
care of their own homes, also manv 
others who had as a hobby, some power 


equipment in their own workshops and 
to such men this advertisement would 
be most interesting. Hundreds of these 
reprints were sent to wholesale and re- 
tail hardware store owners. There in- 
deed was evidence of real sales promo- 
tion efforts. Alert agents sent this ad 
to the persons who as hobbyists or as 
home owners and store owners had an 
enthusiastic interest in this subject of 
nails and their proper uses. 


Good Ads Lend Distinction 


Good advertisements have a certain 
amount of distinction about them and 
invariably those same advertisements 
lend distinction to the agents who make 
intelligent use of such advertising. One 
man complimented the agent by telling 
him that this nail advertisement was 
the best advertisement he had ever 
seen and that no other advertisement 
had ever caused him to say “Now that 
is really good!” Furthermore, he said 
such advertising deserved an “Oscar” 
if one were to be awarded in 1949, 

The same live interest may easily 
apply to other reprints of national 
magazine advertising. When a clock or 
watch is featured as the main illustra- 
tion of an advertisement and time is 
the subject of the copy, thousands of 
watchmakers and jewelry store owners 
have an immediate interest in reading 
that story. It is doing what comes nat- 
urally, when an insurance agent sees 
that people who sell or repair clocks 
and watches get copies of an advertise- 
ment which will command their imme- 
diate attention. 

Frequently doctors are the subject of 
interesting advertisements. A list of pro- 


(Continued on Page 29 





Saturation Point in Volume Not Yet | 
Reached But “Lush” Days Are Over 


By J. Dittarp Hay 


Assistant Agency Director, United States F. & G. 


These are days when everyone—men 
and women—in insurance is working 
overtime. The past few years have been 
an era of unprecedented activity in our 
business. We are living in the midst of 
most chaotic and confusing circum- 
stances. Premiums continue to soar and 
have now reached their highest point in 
the history of the casualty-surety busi- 
ness. Witness the striking comparison 
between production in 1900 and 1948 of 
casualty and surety lines for all com- 
panies operating in the U. S. A. 


EER ee $ 26,782,664 
SER SP ree $2,061,412,250 
Increase .......... 4,752.3% 


The public during the past few years 
has bought more insurance than ever 


before but has the business been ac- 
tually sold? 

Will it always be this way? Certainly 
not! The “lush” days of selling are over. 
In my travels many agents whom I visit 
agree with me that the day is fast com- 
ing (maybe it is here now) when busi- 
ness will be mose elusive. Make up your 
minds that the gravy train is going out 
of the picture and the old work train 
is coming back. A real selling era will 
follow, 


Future Will Bring New Opportunities 


I do not believe the saturation point 
has been reached by any means in the 
casualty and surety field for the present. 
Furthermore, the future will open up 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





In such advertisements as 
this—designed to help make 
the public conscious of the 
specialized role of the local 
agent — vivid emphasis is 
placed on the ever-present 
need for sound counsel on in- 
surance matters. 





. NO TIME FOR SECOND GUESSING 


SKILL. JUDGMENT. EXPERIENCE. It takes all 
these, plus specialized knowledge, for a skipper to 
thread-needle a winning course through the un- 
expected crises of a tight race. 

You also need specialized knowledge in steer- 
ing a course... through the unforeseen troubles 
that can cause you financial loss in many unex- 
pected ways. Trouble in the form of a dishonest 
employee ...or a disabling accident that stops 
your income. Or a theft, a burglary, a costly suit 


for damages. 


The man you can rely on, i advance, to give 
you the guidance you need is your insurance agent 
or broker. His is the sure touch born of knowl- 
edge and experience...to protect you with an 
insurance program expressly tailored to meet 
your individual needs. 

To obtain the best possible service at all times, 
you need only to call the Maryland representative 
in your community. Remember: Because your Mary- 
land agent knows his business, it’s good business for 
you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1944-48 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 





MUTUAL COMPANIES 














sh 
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A total of $471,792,936 in earned pre- of $225,622,379, or a gain of 118% over and 46.7% in 1947. 613,981, 43.2% and 20.3%. P.D. and col- in 
miums was produced in 1948 by 34 mu- 1947. Total losses incurred on this line Accident, health and group accident lision other than auto produced an hi 
tual casualty companies, licensed in New were $118,528,063 compared with $108- and health developed earned premiums earned premium volume of $6,524,045 st 
York and reporting their countrywide 906,770 in 1947, and loss ratios were of $2,157,237, $560,559 and $11,906,345 re-  With_a loss ratio and underwriting profit ! re 
experience in all lines to the New York 52.5% and 54% respectively. Underwrit- spectively ‘compared with | $2,238,726, of 47.3% and 17.4%. The corresponding | n 
Insurance Department. This production ing gain was 24.3% compared with $425,062 and $7,557,250 in 1947 The loss figures for 1947 were $4,592,727, 47.5% ti 
represented an increase of 18.7% or $74,- 23.4% in 1947. ratios foe theee Sines were 34.3%, 71.6% and 19.4%. Si i h 
oe, ae $997 603,567 Oe Auto liability was in second place with and 73.8% in contrast with 16.7%, 70.7% The glass line produced an earned 7 
circa yor Raga 35: te “1947 an earned premium of $100,179,988 or a and 78.6% in 1947. Accident shows an Premium of $1,163,943 with a loss ratio la 
rer 1946 was 37% i gain of 229% over 1947. Total losses in- Underwriting gain of 24.2%, health an of 49.4% and an underwriting profit of 
over was 37%. curred were $51,565,183 for a loss ratio underwriting loss of 6.8% and group ac- 13.1%. The burglary lines produced } in 
Total losses incurred of the mutual of 51.5% compared with the previous cident and health an underwriting profit earned premiums of $2,539,124 with a loss : 
companies last year were $241,995,703 year’s $45,970,695 and 56.4%. An under- of 6.9%. In 1947 these lines produced a_ ratio of 44.9% and an underwriting profit | ‘ 
for an over-all loss ratio of 51.3%. This writing profit of 13.5% was made on this 8@in of 45.7% for accident and under- of 14.9%. , : 
compares favorably with the 1947 result line compared with 8.3% in 1947. For Writing losses: of 10% and 2.9% for Boiler and machinery developed an } 
of $213,816,746 in incurred losses and auto P.D. an earned premium volume health and group accident and health earned premium volume of $7,669,782, an : 
53.8% loss ratio. Lines enjoying im- of $45,720,351 was reported, an increase Tespectively. ae — Paik hae Le an Iho r 
proved loss experience included auto lia- of 33.6% over 1947. Incurred losses Fidelity ear : : ratio and underwriting profits were 20.9% 
bility, P.D. and collision, liability other amounted to $27,165,482 compared with $1,572.03 a te ee and 42.8% compared with 29.3% and “ 
than auto, workmen’s compensation and —_ $21,490,688. Loss ratios were 59.4% and Surety developed earned premiums of ee be dh Dp 
boiler and machinery. 62.8% respectively. An underwriting  $322821 with a loss ratio of 112.6%. The All of these results are based on the c 
For 1948 the mutual carriers produced profit of 1.5% was reported on this line earned premiums and _ loss ratios for mae ig: toa ei — in the d 
an over-all underwriting profit of 19% 1m contrast to an underwriting loss of fidelity and surety in 1947 were $1,421,746 bled * ‘A fo Slew ¥ iy am et a 
compared with 16.9% in 1947 and 122% 39% im 1947. and 44.6% and $212,568 and 689%. hactvent, ‘Ie the tabulations sof indi h 
in 1946, Automobile collision earned premiums Liability other than auto produced an vidual mutual companies which achatt ie : 
A breakdown of 1948 premium and in 1948 were $27,786,174 compared with earned premium volume of $29,770,928 this issue a five-year spread of experi- . 
loss results in the individual lines shows $22,708,775, a gain of 224%. Incurred with a loss ratio and underwriting profit ence is presented. In similar fashion 
workmen’s compensation as the largest losses were $12,522,597 and loss ratio of 38.5% and 22.7% respectively. The the-results of the State Insurance Fund 
line with a countrywide earned premium was 45.1%, compared with $10,589,417 corresponding figures for 1947 are $26,- are shown. : 
Dd 
e 
Earned Losses Loss ® * -. v 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio F ifteen Leading Mutual Companies ; 
Amalgamated Mutual ................. 1944 $378,073 $168,712 44.6% n 
1945 426,845 129,307 30.3 " ; 
5 goes 9307 03 = In. 1948 Country-wide Experience | | 
1947 519,448 311,740 60.0 : i 
1948 533,080 315,615 59.2 c Earned Losses Loss C 
(American) Lumbermens ............. 1944 $31,424,795 $13,006,587 41.4% “epiidl Prem = —laeneed Batle 
1945 33,709,066 16,087,304 OPP TINE oso ickcinne decacidsecsicoers 11 | 
1046 41,181,037 21944387 «533 = (American) Lumbermene es eee 
Sols av eae eee tees 615, ,276,544 46.3 i 
1947 56,286,450 27,863,770 49.5 panies M Sigien i 
1948 67,615,542 31,276,544 463 — — Liability oe sereeenens 59,433,863 34,628,486 58.3 S 
American Mutual Liability ........... 10s gasennes grnestiey S99 ee ee eee a a | ey 
1945 34544431 19,779,345 573 Farm Bureau Mutual ....................... 31,677,692 17,824,435 56.3 | : 
1946 35,916,877 21,395,828 595 Hardware Mutual ..................0.0c00005 29,742,461 13,746,146 46.2 , ; 
1947 47,047,256 28,198, Michigan Mutual Liability .................. 16 : 
1948 50,433/863 34,628,486 ieee ro A 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity............ 1944 $1,372 “RR Bi <ara cans 9 lene se adair ahlae adeata pay — — a, 
1945 125,862 74,605 503 Penn. Threshermen & Farmers.............. 9,641,820 4,521,387 46.9 q ‘ 
oe Rt pe 656 Merchants Mutual ....................200005 7,217,612 4,265,123 59.1 ; I 
1 382,82 810,7 PI is5 sin na enicus hacen cess 5,350,358 1,883,262 2 f 
1948 10,597 —233,666 vee IE 55 esis nwt eset ove ch cen eres aa 398,880 = ; 
Pilsen MRA os 55o08hedn comm eee 1944 = $1,012,575 $418,486 AV3%: “Watponal Grate: oo. seein s 4,800,775 2,108,637 43.9 
1945 1,091,156 249,213 228 Lumber Mutual Casualty ................... 4,412,619 2,285,037 51.8 | 
1946 1,199,253 490,668 40.9 S ‘ty M 1 
1947 1,397,668 638,595 45.7 ecurity RIE hs ou Kia nea a svieeWidimera.e epee cote 4,334,394 2,123,295 49.0 
1948 1,506,024 921,306 61.2 
Cosmopolitan Mutual ................. 1944 $1,503,248 $650,689 43.3% Electric Mutual ....................... 1944 $653,908 =: $334,416 51.2% 
Formerly Butchers Mutual 1945 644,936 421,536 65.4 | 
1945 1,819,568 771,274 42.4 1946 863,809 523,413 60.6 1 
1946 2,335,964 1,145,860 49.1 1947 1,465,871 405,035 27.6 ‘ 
1947 2,676,783 1,172,481 43.8 1948 1,847,798 681,372 36.9 ] 
1948 3,511,499 1,279,649 364 Empire Mutual ..............0..00000 1944 $619,406 $357,645 57.7% 
Coal Merchants Mutual............... 1944 $863,779 $424,028 49.1% 1945 696,643 341,014 48.9 
1945 1,003,725 471,601 47.0 1946 1,079,905 725,607 67.2 
1946 1,392,481 806,852 579 1947 1572585 1,024,719 65.2 : 
1947 1,826,082 959,604 52.5 1948 2,506,383 1,730,477 69.0 | 
IMS TRALEE SNOT? 50.0 Employers Mutual Liability of Wis.... 1944 $26,386,141 $14,653,011 55.5% 
Consolidated Taxpayers ............... 1944 $964,405 $375,179 38.9% 1945 27,978,310 16,705,500 59.7 ( 
1945 1,091,779 498,952 45.7 1946 34,255,435 20,826,462 60.8 1 
1946 1,277,974 468,972 36.7 1947 48,665,028 28,927,330 59.4 ) 
1947 1,452,913 545,148 37.5 1948 56,466,980 28,093,464 49.8 
1948 1,812,694 _ 778,581 43.0 (Continued on Page 38) 
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New Disability Benefits Law in New York 


Represents Challenge to Producers 


It is not intended that this article 
should review in detail the pros and cons 
of socialized medicine or disability bene- 
fits legislation. On the other hand, it is 
intended to stress the wider field which 
has been opened and which invites in- 
surance companies and their agents to 
render further public service. It would 
not be true to say that this is an en- 
tirely new field as group accident and 
health insurance of various types has 
been written for a great many years. 

In the spotlight at this time is the 
latest of the disability benefits laws, that 
in New York State, which is the result 
of the passage of the Mailler-Condon 
bill in the 1949 legislature. Hailed as 
the best legislation of the cash sickness 
type enacted to date, this law represents 
a challenge to producers insofar as con- 
cerns service to clients and the de- 
velopment of business. 

The producer’s record of policyholders 
may well serve as an important list of 
prospects for this new disability benefits 
coverage. Furthermore, if a producer 
does noot provide the necessary insur- 
ance under this law, he may undermine 
his influence with his clients and, sooner 
or later, lose business they had _ pre- 
viously placed with him. 

Prolific Sources of Business 

The stage is now set for the produc- 
tion of a sizable volume of disability 
benefits business in this state, and the 
extent of the market is emphasized when 
we consider that there are upwards of 
165,000 employers in the state who. will 
be required to buy the coverage and 
more than 6,000,000 employes who must 
be “covered.” Among the prolific sources 
of business are the following: 

1. Employers who have not carried 
Group accident and health insurance. 

2. Those whose Group policies may not 
be continued in force after July 1, 1950. 

3. Those whose employes have been 
carried under individual accident and 
sickness policies. 

Additional premiums will also be de- 
veloped through the issuance of policies 
affording broader coverage and higher 
benefits than those prescribed by the 
disability benefits law. In fact, it is ex- 
pected that a high percentage of poli- 
cies, as written by the private carriers, 
will carry higher benefits. The State 
Fund is not authorized to provide bene- 
fits which are more liberal than those 
required by law. 

31,000,000 People Already Insured 

In gauging the prospects of both com- 
panies and producers in the “new mar- 
ket” which is opening up it is well to 
consider the results already obtained by 
private companies in writing disability 
and hospitalization insurance. Most re- 
liable source is a comparatively recent 
report of the committee on survey of 
accident and health business of the 
Health Insurance Council. This report, 
which almost staggers the imagination, 
indicated that at the end of 1947 a total 
of 31,000,000 people were insured against 
loss of income. This represents over 
half of the employed population of ap- 
Proximately 58,000,000 civilians in the 
United States. In addition, the report 
disclosed that approximately 52,000,000 
people were covered for hospital ex- 
pense. And when the Health Insurance 
Council’s next report, based on those 
insured at the end of 1948, is made pub- 


Views of a Stock Company Executive 


lic in the near future the figures are 
expected to be even more impressive. 

The great job the insurance companies 
and their field representatives have done 
under Group accident and health as well 
as individual accident and health policies 
justifies the belief that our industry will 
meet its new responsibilities foursquare. 
There is no doubt that the private car- 
riers will not only pay benefits promptly 
and equitably but will continue and, in 
fact, increase activities designed to elim- 
inate or control injuries and disease. It 
might be added, parenthetically, that it 
is generally far better to prevent in- 
jury or disease than to make some finan- 
cial restitution because an injury or dis- 
ease was not prevented. 

The successful preventive measures 
fashioned by insurance companies are 
largely reflected in safer and more sani- 
wey conditions on and away from the 
job. 

Trend Toward State Disability 
Benefits Plans 

Since 1946 when the Rhode Island 
cash sickness benefits law—the first of 
its kind—went into effect the trend in 
this direction has become marked. Since 
that time four additional states—Cali- 


fornia, New Jersey, New York and 
Washington — have passed legislation 
which makes it compulsory for all em- 
ployers of four or more employes to 
provide non-occupational disability bene- 
fits protection. However, the state of 
Washington law may be subject to a 
referendum vote at the general election 
so as to give the people of that state 
the right to decide by their votes 
whether or not their pay checks should 
be subjected to compulsory wage deduc- 
tion. 

Results under the Rhode Island law, 
which provides for monopolistic state 
insurance, have been frequently criti- 
cized as unsatisfactory. So far under 
the California and New Jersey statutes 
the experience has been satisfactory. 

There are many who, although gener- 
ally opposed to compulsory legislation of 
this type, are advocating enactment of 
state disability benefits laws. The posi- 
tion they take is that unless such legis- 
lation is adopted by several additional 
states at a comparatively early date, 
the possibility of having to contend with 
socialized medicine on a Federal basis 
will be greatly increased. 

Other states have tied administration 





New N. Y. Law Gives Big Incentive 
For Employe Health Improvement 


By S. Bruce Brack 
President, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Sounding a challenge for the private companies to demonstrate that competitive 
enterprise can do the job required under the Mailler- Condon act in New York, the 
author of this article predicts that the new act is almost certain to lead to improved 
employe health comparable to the job that the carriers have achieved in improved 


employe safety under workmen’s compensation laws. 


Writing from a background of 


nearly forty years in the casualty insurance executive ranks, Mr. Black presents his 
views on the Mailler- Condon act as follows: 


The Mailler-Condon act, setting up 
non-occupational disability benefits for 
employes in New York State, places a 
big responsibility on the companies op- 
erating in this state to achieve a sound 
answer to the need of the public for 
protection against income loss as a re- 
sult of sickness. In our view this law 
gives the insurance industry by far the 
best opportunity it has had to date to 
prove that private industry can function 
as effectively in this area as it has 
already demonstrated its ability to do in 
the workmen’s compensation filed. Thus, 
the challenge to the companies is clear- 
cut. 

For many years the workmen’s com- 
pensation carriers have worked directly 
with industry to prevent the losses aris- 
ing out of industrial accidents. By mak- 
ing the cost of accidents one of the 
costs of production, and by reducing the 
cost of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance for employers who maintain better 
than average accident records, the work- 
men’s compensation laws, implemented 
by private insurance, aroused employers 
to the need for accident prevention with- 
in their own plants, Increasingly, em- 
ployers have purchased their compensa- 


tion coverage from the companies which, 
in their judgment, could help them the 
most in preventing accidents. The re- 
sulting intensive competition between in- 
surance carriers to develop the most 
effective loss prevention facilities to help 
employers has produced remarkable 
records. 
Results of the Past 20 Years 

Just compare what has happened with- 
in the last 20 years. In 1928 there were 
0 industrial fatalities in Massachusetts. 
By 1947 this toll has been reduced to 
236, a reduction of 31%. In Illinois in 
1928, the state authorities reported 667 
employe deaths; in the last year there 
employe deaths; in the latest year there 
were 471 death, a 29% reduction. The 
state of New York had 210 fewer in- 
dustrial fatalities in 1947 than 20 years 
earlier, and Pennsylvania had 854 fewer 
for a 41% reduction. Even more spec- 
tacular have been the reductions that 
have occurred in the fatality rates per 
100,000 workers. In Pennsylvania the re- 
duction has been 57%; in Illinois 53%, 
and in Massachusetts 50% for this 20- 
year period. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing record of all has been registered in 

(Continued on Page 34) 


of disability benefits to their unemploy- 
ment statutes but in New York under 
the Mailler-Condon Act the disability 
benefits are included as a part of the 
state’s workmen’s compensation law. 

Important Dates Under New York Law 

In familiarizing yourself with the 
Mailler-Condon Act it is well to fix in 
mind certain dates which have consid- 
erable significance. First, the New York 
law became effective, in part, on April 
13, 1949. It specifies that if a plan or 
agreement in existence on that date, and 
which continues to be effective on July 
1, 1950, provides disability benefits for 
employes, the employer will be “relieved 
of responsibility for making provision 
for benefit payments under the law un- 
til the earliest date on which he has the 
right to discontinue the provisions of 
the plan or agreement or to discontinue 
his contributions toward cost.” 

Second, the period for determining the 
employer’s status as a “covered” em- 
ployer begins on July 1, 1949. 

Third, on January 1, 1950, temporary 
six-months’ assessment begins in order 
to accumulate funds with which to pay 
benefits to disabled employes of the 
state. 

Specifically, the law provides for “a 
contribution at the rate of two-tenths 
of 1% of the wages paid during the 
period from January 1, 1950 to June 30, 
1950, to employes in the employ of ‘cov- 
ered’ employers on or after January 1, 
1950, but not in excess of 12 cents per 
week as to each such employe of which 
the employe shall contribute one-tenth 
of 1% of his wages but not in excess 
of 6 cents per week, and the employer 
shall make an equal contribution.” 

Finally, on July 1, 1950 the disability 
benefits law becomes fully effective. 
Benefit payments are not applicable to 
disabilities or illnesses occurring prior to 
that date. 

Revised Standard Endorsement 
Approved 

The Superintendent of Insurance has 
approved a revised New York standard 
endorsement which must be attached to 
all workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers liability policies with effective 
dates on and after July 1, 1949, 

Item (1) of the amended endorsement 
will read: 

“(1) The obligations of Paragraph One (a) 
of the Policy apply to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law herein cited: 


Chapter 816 of the Laws of 1913, as re- 
enacted by Chapter 41 of the Laws of 1914, com 
stituting Chapter 67 of the consolidated laws, 
all of the state of New York, 


and all laws amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, except as provided in Para- 
graph (13) of this endorsemennt, which are or 
may become effective during the Policy Period, 
hereinafter referred to as ‘this Act.’ ” 


A new paragraph (13) will read: 

(13) This policy shall not apply with respect 
to any obligation imposed upon this employer 
by Article 9 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law of the State of New York (Chapter 600 of 
the Laws of 1949) or by any laws amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto.” 


The amendments make it clear that, 
under the policy, no coverage is afforded 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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1948 Casualty-Surety Results of 
All Companies for New York State | 


The 110 stock and mutual casualty 
and surety companies doing business in 
New York State last year, including the 
State Insurance Fund, produced the siz- 
able earned premium volume of $470,- 
310,105 or $61,644,570 greater than in 
1947. This represents the peak of pro- 
duction in this state, but the amount of 
increase was not as great as that of 
1947 when $408,665,535 was produced for 
a $90,322,312 gain over the previous year. 

Viewing the individual company ex- 
perience tabulated by lines on this and 
following pages, it will be noted that 
the over-all loss experience in some lines 
is higher than in 1947. Workmen’s com- 
pensation, for example, showed a loss 
ratio of 66.0% for all carriers including 
the State Fund compared with 62.6% 
in 1947. The liability other than auto 
ratio was 57.3% as against 43.4% in 1947. 
The total loss ratio for all classes was 
58.7% based on total losses incurred of 
$276,172,885. This compares with $234,- 
135,774 in 1947 for a loss ratio of 57.3%. 

A breakdown of the $470,310,105 grand 
total indicates that the stock companies 
accounted for $302,420,837 or 64.3% of 
this total. This compares with $259,160,- 
256 or 63.4% in 1947. Total losses in- 
curred by the stock carriers was $173,- 
988,047 for a loss ratio of 57.5%, com- 
pared with $145,132,142 and 56% the pre- 
vious year. 


$86,104,526 gave this line the distinction 
of No. 1 position for the stock compa- 
nies followed by workmen’s compensa- 
tion with $76,746,597 in earned volume. 
In 1947 their relative standings were 
reversed. Their respective loss ratios 
were 60.6% and 65.9% compared with 
63.6% and 61.8% in 1947. 
Over-all Results of Mutual Cos. 

On a total earned premium volume 
of $127,676,197 in New York State the 
mutual companies showed losses incurred 
of $70,986,831 and loss ratio of 55.6%. 
This compares with 1947 earned pre- 
miums of $112,837,658, losses incurred of 
$61,100,300 and loss ratio of 54.1%. Work- 
men’s compensation was their largest 
line, producing earned premiums of 
$63,391,449 on which the loss ratio was 
58.7%. Second in importance was the 
auto liability line on which the earned 
premiums were $32,171,343 and loss ratio 
was 54.8%. In 1947 the respective loss 
ratios were 55.4% and 55.9%. 

The State Insurance Fund finished the 
year with earned premiums of $40,213,- 
071, losses incurred of $31,198,007 and a 
loss ratio of 77.6%. This compares with 
$36,667,621, $27,903,332 and 76.1% in 1947. 

To students of production and loss 
trends the line-by-line records of the 
individual carriers tabulated on this and 
succeeding pages will furnish a guide 
to the present and future performance 


New York State’s highly competitive 
market. The results have been obtained 
from the Casualty Insurance Expense 
Exhibit, filed with the New York Insur- 
ance Department by all carriers licensed 
in the state. 

The combined totals for stock and mu- 
tual companies reveal that the work- 
men’s compensation line produced last 
year the biggest earned premium volume 
—$180,351,117 (including the State Fund) 
compared with $166,487,085 in 1947. Total 
losses incurred in this line were $119,- 
049,446 against $104,294,743, and the 
over-all loss ratio was 66% compared 
with 62.6% in 1947. 

Next in statewide importance was auto 
liability with total earned premiums of 
$118,275,869 compared with $97,303,234 in 
1947. The stock companies continue to 
write more than twice as much business 
in the line as the mutuals. Total losses 
incurred were $69,776,782 for a loss ratio 
of 59% which represents an improve- 
ment over the 1947 result of $59,755,669 
and 61.4%. 

The next two largest lines were lia- 
bility other than auto and auto P.D. 
and with the following results: Liability 
other than auto—$51,839,475 in earned 
premiums; $29,700,212 in losses incurred; 
57.3% loss ratio. In comparison, 1947 
results were $47,286,339 earned pre- 
miums ; $20,520,499 incurred losses; 43.4% 


331,963 in earned premiums as against 
$31,793,256; $24,729,218 incurred losses 
compared with $20,928,064; and 584% 
loss ratio compared with 65.8% in 1947, 

Fidelity and surety production in the 
state reached an over-all total of $16,- 
819,360 in earned premiums compared 
with $13,794,256 in 1947. In keeping with 
the national trend the loss ratios in both 
lines—34.5% for fidelity and 33.5% for 
surety—were higher than in 1947 which 
were respectively 33.3% and 98%. Bur- 
glary and theft experience, appreciably 
improved, produced an over-all loss ratio 
of 42.3% on an earned volume of $16, 
837,672 compared with 50% and $16,091,- 
255 in 1947. And the loss ratio on glass 
business of 44% based on an earned 
volume of $5,434,421 was the lowest in 
many a year. 

Finally, attention is called to the 1948 
experience on A. & H. business. Group 
A. & H., the largest line, produced $11,- 
639,720 in earned premiums with a loss 
ratio of 584% which compared with 
$8,335,667 and 66.4% in 1947. On indi- 
vidual accident business the earned pre- 
mium was $10,346,828 for a loss ratio 
of 39.2% as against $9,805,888 and 33.1% 
in 1947, Health insurance experience 
showed an encouraging improvement, the 
1948 loss ratio being 46.0% on an earned 
volume of $3,977,325 in contrast to 1947 
loss ratio of 54.4% on an earned volume 





























Auto liability’s earned premiums of of the casualty-surety business in loss ratio. Auto P.D. totals were $42- of $3,458,308. 
Earned Losses Loss Fi f e e 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 1 teen Leading Stock Companies 
Accident & C 7+3 
_ Accident & Casualty In 1948 New York State Writings 
© DRE: nis Seahuis caw bnids.c4 oscar aeamebewaledns $48,431 $15,425 31.9% 
OT. acide bsd babe R oan cissbeubanansyceasan 4,012 3,073 76.6 Died L L 
Group Accident and Health .................. 8,414 7,555 89.8 “ets Sd a _ 
NN ENE 60 saan on ve vennincainicas 312,096 158,891 50.9 Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Liability Other Than Auto .................5. 205,285 86,061 41.9 
ee Ce ee ar ene 317,018 173,624 54.8 Travelers Insurance ...................00005 $23,850,553 $15,427,577 64.77% 
Fidelity Gi nedocunk piemanapreas take aeeeeelek 17,235 12,590 73.1 PEO CRORE 6. ook ois Sy ccinateenkinses 18,135,901 10,881,276 60.0 
Surety eeSEN wet Oe MebaescedshwdSowhuxs MEM 7,075 —122 bese Aetna Casualty & Surety ...............000. 17,600,532 11,593,937 65.9 
DEE ccane er pisiemacbnasiid = <rmw a hwrnmaleiunsienisectoee: 40,986 20,794 50.7 Fidelity & C 1 4 
Burglary and Theft ............0...sc0seeeee 184'730 73,176 30.6 auty MOUREY coon ereverenesceserens 13,011,284 =—_-9,033,955 68. 
Auto Prop. Damage ..........ccccccecceeeees 104,104 62,047 59.6 Drewelers: TGQemnty oss ccs cekesewse ces. 12,679,907 6,972,825 55.0 
DO NOR eciwks « <ESWEA CORN S 03G:snewerts 1,130 205 18.1 Rimitnct (States FG. ... concen ccce a ieawees 11,776,632 6,649,739 56.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ..............065 5,473 1,677 30.6 Continental Casualty .............0..ee0000: 11,401,967 © 5,579,723 48.9 
Bemeehy Cen GION. cA. bcs cis be dice jeeate es 9,209,630 4,536,975 49.3 
BAD sinc vdnac dace cncises ser 1,255,989 14,996 49.0% ates gn tas 
a sea $6 © Massachusetts Bonding ...................-. 8,727,423 5,697,070 65.3 
Aetna Casualty & Surety rr RUIN 5200 so wis wes: ¢.shese,ao Ve Woe tae sini 8,481,195 4,711,336 55.6 
Matta, os ntruid dc sinbeébischcitintntuaeitesiie $23,002 $50 2% Naw Amsterdam ..........-....-screerseees SA74,767 =—_—5, 998,388 708 
rata 4,539,188 2,977,562 65.6 Globe Indemnity .................seseeeeees 7,384,031 4,452,139 60.3 
Liability Other Than Auto ....000..00s00000. 2,265,421 1,444,408 63.8 Gamera KACO ~ oo. ovo. dca nie ewh co ep ale eeee 7,165,247 4,104,319 57.3 
UOC SCOMAD: 5.50% scocsceooaceeedecae win 6,286,414 4,541,520 72.2 Foved tenerel Aceilant . 2... <ecccccoeocexs 7,070,532 3,755,138 53.1 
POI So kaivencpanciad deneietvussckacwteses 453,541 208,556 46.0 ponies itil 6,777,563 2.835.438 418 
DIED sgh sai cadendcs sievatderanseearesssiele 505,710 591,471 117.0 ee eee ENON EN 1:98 MRR REPRE dies — . 
CE ick dci rsd kad laceie ok olan t ete ae baese 233,916 88,654 37.9 
Pabelary and ERE ois cecascsccasssces scons 867,064 376,345 43.4 
Boiler and Machimery .ivcicccsccscccvcsececes 5,571 391 7.0 
Aste Pron: TAMAS. cece si iesin's Cimswpsaiens 1,670,615 995,416 59.6 Disesiiiiais saints 
Auto Collision Ate pete eee ee eeeeee ee eeeeees er —25 onk Acchiaad eR ORES $2 $.... le 
LA on eeetnenenens oma a dee a mcrae 696,056 353,091 «(508 
Piet OES cs cscs exsist eke oon 553, 63 } Linhileg Gaes Tlie Avtar << csoresserenen 293,277 (Ai 386 162 
Wierkineie CORDS 26.0. Ai Ree hese 4,9. f ; 
OS eee ae eer ee $17,600,532 $11,593,937 65.9% RMR sot teciss voc. aaa 3826 99 26 
All I Surety Su eRS WER eww ees 46 oa eh Rama ee ee eee Oe 143 eoee sone 
ae ee ORE cds viacesetieec en He 19,870 9,112 45.9 
DURE Sir Kekaue wo wsskenw essere saeeonhe $57 ae sve Bepatiowe ati TIME |. ssi vn caus wlan 85,077 37,823 44.5 
Rahs TI ica sos 00s danced Sewssameeeeye 2,940,231 1,301,901 44.3 Rieti Pale I 55 ss ics hc eaeeaekes ss 262,916 157,120 59.8 
Risin PROD. TIGMARE 6 oc iss:00:06sis.s eco nwiseaee 1,029,243 430,643 41.8 PD: <2 Collision==Not Auto cei Ge oe ss 49,571 5,351 10.8 
ieee RMN i, ccccvia wise ca hacks ona eaioswee 284,170 101,940 35.9 
BA SA ee Se rate ee Ne tS 86,207 18,258 212 Rrra oN Si ean: patie $1,965,713 $830,909 42.3% 
ital cobcsocdcadeck certs ene $4,339,908 $1,852,742 42.7% (Continued on Page 14) 
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Start profiting NOW with Continental’s 7 





NOW ... in one compact policy .. . for 


one premium . . . you can sell all the 
burglary, robbery, fraud, forgery and 
dishonesty protection any business man 
needs or wants. 

NOW you can go into the most neg- 
lected, most wide-open market in the in- 
surance field and offer the broadest, most 
economical, most flexible crime loss cov- 
erage ever written! 

NOW you can have the powerful back- 
ing of Continental’s intensive advertis- 
ing and merchandising campaign aimed 





AGENCY NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


errr rere eee eee ee eee 


at large and small business owners from 
coast to coast! 

NOW, at no expense, you can give 
every prospect a FREE copy of the valu- 
able, fact-filled, 28-page booklet just off 
the press—“Crime Loss Prevention” — 
nationally advertised and locally dis- 
tributed by agents in the interest of in- 
creasing their income and building their 
business. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Continental Casualty Co., Dept. 3-C 
76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on Continental’s 3-C Policy for 
comprehensive crime coverage. 


eee c ee eee eee eee eee eess ese esses essssssesseeseessseseeereeeee 







errr rrr rr rrr rrr errr ere ee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee ee eee Hee HEHEHE EEE E EHH EHH HEHE EHEE EEE EHH EES 
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New York State Experience 
(Continued from Page 12) 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Amalgamated Mutual A 
Pe | = 0: ee $444,233 «$278,106 62.6% 5; 
ARKO PROD SIO oss eo cos ssi cava déaven’s 88,847 37,509 42.2 ' 
Talib os cco is $533,080 $315,615 59.2% 
American Bonding Co., Baltimore : 7 
Liability Other Than Auto ................. $1,809 —$71 eee \ 
PRONE. oscavene es sawn tiesas est oas beeen 85,399 12,608 14.8 P 
PME isis 5. cis aks vlvin'g 0 Shel ete a Vinge 5.0 Role ea 90,640 —3,243 a ae A 
CSIBR eb codons fan buses a aes oe eee 53,088 25,140 47.4 2 
BGrsiAry Oni “TRE oon 5 os xo-<ess con eeennes 215,603 95,235 44.2 
TE os ds. oind vs:c ne $446,539 $129,669 29.0% . 
American Casualty A 
RMUOOR ids cacehu¥ksvinednss<d ee $52,490 $20,545 39.1% I 
Group Accident and Health .......:6..<s0%- Sane 345 sates i \ 
Pe RT ra oe 40,168 48,593 121.0 t C 
Laebiity Other Than Auto ; .....50.s00s000%5 81,936 12,853 15.7 F 
Weert 6 50ND... oc 550s 0826 te ee ee 127,220 90,697 71.3 
MN aos sae noice voor ante ouvecen nena 5,184 —650 oe : 
NY ans einkia aiue + siodnsiekss Soren acid Meee 42,997 50,275 116.9 é 
RR oo chi ee chess she Sis. arene Contincwsarain Se 987 670 67.9 
babolacy and Phelt .205.is000c000s¢eeeree¥ 2,093 292 13.9 i 
Asin Pree: CGiawe - <...< <iinscvnwcanangwoasene 16,622 12,544 75.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ..............6. 23,914 4,725 19.8 
MME. Soi need aw heeGnee One $393,611 $240,889 61.2% 
f 
American Credit Indemnity I 
COE kc ch See esncbesae dkGa seo awaenan ss $537,801 —$24,046 ee ( 
; ! 
SORE DE LIE Ta $537,801 —$24,046 me | 
tr 
American Employers’ ; i ] 
I < EREFEIE eee ORE ee $21,055 $6,084 28.9% : 
WEEENED rts ostoot on wns take ty dnl dacnaaakeron, 1,640 97 5.9 ( 
Group Accident and Health ................ 19,969 6,692 33.5 
Ree Ee 6G cia doth ocsncah ent ingeseee 480,947 358,022 74.4 4 
Laapiisty Other Than Auto. 2.6.6.5 iccseec aves 223,014 60,958 27.3 
Workmen’s Comp. See ceo eacoeecees tpcensions 797,078 802,649 100.7 Sl 2 RR NR RR NR SECRET IR SEE CEE an AN et ERS cemeRaa ae 
=a Le il SERIE SING EEN SOND 27,280 15,652 57.4 
Surety jetta me Se hie le Pb Ww a eo ele oe Wie aah bien We ae ew 87,169 6,141 7.0 American Motorists 
CE: ci cahr teed See ete REN REE 35,003 13,167 37.6 : 
neal gull Wiad ....,5.:csnsinccecnkes 65,330 141532 322 - Accident Fite e eens eeeeee eee e eee ee eee eeee eens $92,201 $29,747 32.3% 
lies gud MaiMiane:  < ......:,... 5: 16,560 1,259 76 Group Accident and Health... 0.6... es < 27,305 19,173 70.1 
PE Neer et 180,838 100,606 55.6 Ries Cilia Socks BCAAs 2,150,425 917,824 42.7 ) 
Auto Collision ..... sbiewndvesdbanes nub'enends 2,075 _ 705 34.0 Liability Other Than Auto aieik Aint Sa hes os 201,504 82,236 40.8 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .........++..-- 35,472 25,175 71.0 Workinet's (Conip: 3.5 3 beccesas ha peeves 1,257,911 949,171 75.5 
er a ere oe $1,993,430 $1,411,739 70.8% Pde We it. oie ake coe 15,173 6,014 39.6 
PUREED. paneer see cit maar aan ectaes 4,447 —225 ee 
American Fidelity & Casualty OE me Reet RAI RRR MODE Tie SI TO cae 11,285 6,552 58.1 
ADD TARY G55 055 Kone core caueoeeoeewres $692,866 $456,759 659%: | Burclary bee tri ete ic ua Rl 19°:978 6,472 32.4 
Liability Other Than Auto.................. 103,551 35,854 34.6 gncepndiorer amet 
Ridtiy Whit MMM aici acs. iccceecert cen: 242.353 223.570 922 Boiler and Machinery ...................++ 12,716 4,117 32.4 
Pit). B(Gollicion— Not Auto. «6. osc isosen cnc 7,225 2.458 34.0 AntO VRTOn: DAMA. ok. 4:sin/05 Stes etoiareisiwtece 811,369 366,546 45.2 
eR Auto Collision Bi etaska esd nas Sita eas rae 44,642 16,337 36.6 
ee eee tee $1,045,995 $718,641 68.77% P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ...........-.45. 23,802 4,693 19.7 
American Guarantee & Liability DUOC a oa sat al Oslenn olen Pee ates RE 164 26 15.9 
ee ee a ee ee $4,672,982, $2408683 51.5% 
US ENE STS 11 C aan» Geocg Svea A Acre ote o 310,529 145,692 46.9 
Ligbility Other Than Autos....... 00. 0554500: 82,834 32,879 39.7 American Mutual Liability 
Workmen's Comp. ................0.0sse000. 135,168 65,163 48.2 ARIES oO cucianie ocr er otiain en ei eee at a $41,131 $5,518 13.4% 
Fidelity piwik GP sle KM aii eh SkS bees woe Koreas 71,360 104,893 147.0 pba tak ke Stee Mri: oe tei ee A ee 60,045 47.258 78.7 i 
0 ER ee SR a oe: de A 11,057 5,493 49.7 eee ens d H itl Ng : 31 "207 732.3 i 
Burglary and Theft .........0....ccccceee eee 42,528 10,252 S55. RON Serre OE PRE ook eae tet | 
Heer anu Machinery ...c...5 .c00b4ctcuse.e ss 88,572 43,751 49.4 Auto Liability... 05.55 feeenses cosdeecesess 1,087,549 600,263 55.2 
Rup Prop: Mamas: oo is. ois kien ope Ss 123,863 72,622 58.6 Liability Other Than Aato* 205. ben sa 799,987 714,709 89.3 
Ambo COMBION ...+.- +0202 00 .seesservererenes 3 ye cose | SAME AUB. ics Sracaebotnes doe 2 ns 8,101,840 6,037,770 74.5 
FE ae So Orn re ssN atthe se — ae ORR) ACESS 51,926 35,235 67.9 
Wtal sconce ccc ence ee $875,452 $485,956 SRO RN. Wikies oe a5 eae ns san sande ur eamerate rss 8,134 4,908 60.3 
Burclaty ane CROs sos ween Rev enh aaineers 29,964 13,502 45.1 
; rari Lumbermens 9212336 $64,508 8 Pato (PLOpss WANA RO’ 6.6500 vers RES ap whores 420,341 285,606 67.9 
RECIOEE 5 cca cans Cait eos co bees ce ERO RS 212,33 (5 30.49 te 
Group Acadia aed Madd ............... 69.677 36,561 52° ad _ Collision” are bites ete eeees essed acess 53,205 19,279 36.2 
hill Me. eer. 5c. 5 ccmesaviccioass 5,878,424 —-2,563,136 436  P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ..........+.+- 186,212 168,438 90.5 
Liability Other Than Atito. 2.2... S on.ccsse00, 1,032,097 681,236 66.0 oa 
MIS MN oi 6 685s sve shiek Sean 4,543,936 2,361,559 52.0 Waits oes, heck ee $10,840,365 $7,932,713 73.2% 
oe ee ee 60,916 18,218 29.9 
NI eee ck Wives vines ete ed eed 4,712 ae, ae American Policyholder’s 
Ee eee rere re i ne Re 57,995 27,296 47.1 Group Accident and Health ................. $358,903 $295,575 82.4% 
RMIT BHG AMET <6 osc 5 os <u tes ences ees 124,838 61,232 49.0 PRES: SEMEN sa oc os vain aid Reed hoteles wee 6 ges 146,450 127,088 86.8 
Bovler and Machinery: .......0..606c0s00000. 209,329 92,260 44.1 Liability @ther Than Auto ..06 3005650600 G50 194,757 166,179 85.3 
PS EM AIMINEE. Soc oss ae etotswonmeesure 2,241,309 1,070,263 47.8 WG S SCORID 60 Sicisioe nica Mewes wakes 224,951 135,934 60.4 
Pty WRI eo ek SOE eee 159,926 56,055 35.1 Agito CP POs COaRIARE 50.35 eee eines 55,812 35,192 63.1 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 101,815 26,251 25.8 PREG NOD BION oto. Seis Cai oe Re Wie Sale klo ne 146 ae yee 
Pe EE RA bos ke cer nace eh pen eh aes 906 146 16.1 PD Colltsion—Not Auto: esc eciscenck: 3,021 1,062 35.2 














| GREE AS COODE RT Rete TOF eC te $14,698,216 $7,058,811 48.0% ji U3) > hare eka eae ena aredese DE $984,040 $761,030 77.3% 
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i PE TADORS. Oe oss erg ida rad tn dt wa bcGek we 172,284 187,999 109.1 
New York State Experience Liability Other Than Auto .................. 68,852 55,465 80.6 
Workmen’s COMB set Jak eed Piece beta 146,086 95,451 65.3 
MIMARAWNE cdnavocr soc we Senet oe stercaecscy ures 16,143 —709 aes 
Earned Losses Loss Surety wield gd md's elead AE Aaa ae ewe lan on 37,565 —626 a wats 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio NAMM A coc ece cs saa s nV elnea iaaicltc ee ccead aces aa 15,172 6,763 44.6 
ET LL) | aa £5 acl ae 42,939 20,824 48.5 
American Surety Auto Prop. RRM etn Phe aaS oa a.e arian era 61,844 47,822 77.3 
AGetee ete ee URES EN oe $1,618 ay ...9o ‘Auto Collision Sah arts wf bios eg tea a ar Reged dP mos See 2,516 1,369 54.4 
Asinai I ik sis sk Sick Hh kde soos 1,797,096 984,585 54.8%  P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 3,972 884 22.3 
Liability Other Than Auto ............. 750,822 216,532 28.8 PUOOGE cue pases on dudes aeans es Saka 9,525 3,244 34.1 
Wogemnet S -COMp. occ ccccnss ccccecstes. 1,661,924 765,948 46.1 
FiG@REG 3c Pe ee Ei eaes oe iid vee oats Se wee 850,821 279,737 32:9 Total. ..........0eeeeeeeeeeeees $581,342 $419,256 72.1% 
SUBS ein cs eae cas Cea es ols. eine 577,127 —30,885 are 
ha O aA ore Ae BS oc 3 EE Cal a ew 73,815 31,599 42.8 Century Indemnity 
Butiahe SURE EMOEE ois tismniak cies erase 249,700 105,484 42.2 MOCM eo ula se oad gd Cae eee se Ce ova kbeuwdaat $124,007 $43,709 - 35.2% 
AUTO TPTOP. “DOMARE sieges csc cvseade ss 677,678 446,416 65.9 RGAMMMMNs Sa atas dh o fda AEs Wo as ovine anice wise 6,268 2,034 32.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .......... 97,616 27,881 28.6 Group Accident and Health ................. 125,081 55,354 44.3 
AW CFS catresan tec cucieot tees gic vise 39,346 8,141 20.7 Pee CM Eo Fac NES Gs Sac vas Saas cnx’ 2,058,403 1,132,694 55.0 
Liability Other Than Auto ............2.... 896,303 477,522 53.3 
2 DE | Bie Pasi te eater tt ap pee $6,777,563 $2,835,438 4080s “Woskmewa-Coamp: 66 oicecs ce ccc wcisecscecs 1,572,513 629,854 40.1 
MRR 2 Lad cess as cac@esaxeucs xoRT: eeu as 242,597 79,127 32.6 
Arex Indemnity a SUeMeAtE ce cuts ovedee coeur iened aaahes Le Eo ot 10.3 
AUMeEsMnIRG os oh sc Oaticen ce cee uence $14,427 4,922 311.4% MNES cere ecseeses EELS AY ERR RA AEC SS Hei ae TS 4 2,9 56,6 38.9 
Liability Other Ma Aare ace he va re PN Gi INE io oo 28a ies ick x sccaes 320,359 139,539 43.6 
Wawbedice @tnaes i. ..vskieksk 2... 285,288 129,291 453 PRD ROOG EMUME «hac ccc idvsttareniesasi 754,528 433,231 57.4 
CU eg ack, Gi Sade eee 6,185 3,801 61.5 Auto Collision .....-... 6... esse eee ee renee 9,442 3,072 32.5 
Bitsiaeyr ane Eel... cove fesse se ceee. 28,344 5,636 19.9 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 71,637 14,990 20.9 
Borer and Machinety-*<. 0c2...0c000 oe 5,635 415 7.4 oe 
Auto Prop. Damage ..............005. 4,898 —895 a OC $6,498,937 $3,085,596 47.5% 
Aititgey COTO esis: ssa sib leas states crate ote 2,263 520 23.0 : 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ........... 4,910 359 7.3 Citizens Casualty 
ATEMONER IN to Fie odes on ieks cr sec cy 857 520 60.7 PRAMAS tA a ose alc Sadie Loaded ou nnee’s $139,491 $83,746 60.0% 
Liability Other Than Auto .................. 15,434 10,366 67.2 
Moab t.. Phio. wictaces ces $413,125 $212,498 GP set “VNCOMINOIN St CONNIE oo con caascccceucsewaccas 17,786 11,780 66.2 
CRO aes aon actin eu adc ekaenagos ecnine 1,540 32 2.1 
: . PATRI AO RIAA 8 ooo ove eG Lv diana Cin nae bas 35,547 26,103 73.4 
Pe ag pse Aerts ay: $3 be _%@  P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ....00 cscs. 917 255 278 
PRSa eS rie ree hae Sai Cekake oiateweees 31 ee oe $ 
Group Accident and Health ........... 1,240 5 4 ROMS tack ca haa aatang aacans $210,715 $132,282 2.8% 
Ate igirty otec ccanantscorewswiaelts 75,658 51,627 68.2 
Liability Other Than Auto ............ 249,247 133,863 53.7 Coal Merchants Mutual ; 
Workmen’s Comp. ..........c-eeeeeees 1,338,396 727,004 54.3 Auto Liability ..............--2.-. esse ee eeee $527,392 $341,221 64.7% 
SAR Stl geist Ea aan ie Ce ag me Liability Other Than Auto .................. 87,071 30,622 ane 
Srey sea tS AGES ee 172 re Sie WIOMMMNDNIN COUN oe co Say wakas sidacescsaen 1,069,100 493,290 46.1 
(lea EE eo ee, 380 9 24 Auto Prop. Damage ............---+.002-00: 218,117 105,224 48.2 
Butelary and Theft ....60..64.00c0.5 553 468 84.6 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............... 15,686 1,360 8.7 
Anta Prom, Daiiaee: 2. ic ceitti ccc ssces 22,825 11,265 49.4 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ........... 92,360 17,621 19.1 PI iain Gacdaeciday medhxeesss $1,917,366 $971,717 50.7% 
MRObAL « «enti cark Sete ei be $1,780,865 $941,839 52.9% Columbia Casualty 
GCGMNOMDE, SEBEL Sy ds sce tay aun dalessaackeas' $13,000 $3,211 24.7% 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Health .....02.c0.-ccessecesecnsss anaes 1,618 787 48.6 
Pe Se | aR RAI Ll Sel ane $435,136 $238,581 548% Auto Liability ..................eccceeeeeees 322,177 124,216 38.6 
Liability Other Than Auto ............. 198,541 114,497 57.7 Liability Other Than Auto .................. 160,059 148,594 92.8 
Workmen’s Comp. .........0eceeeeeeeee 491,707 244,395 49.7 Workmen’s Comp, .......2..+2-.00eseeeeee 250,700 360,804 143.9 
Clee e re ia are ee 27,303 11,465 42.0 MME SO dante a eed aidan ioe awaken ened 30,359 9,497 31.3 
Burglary and Theft ..............0000: 82,486 33,306 40.4 I ve eae Ripsicdivr sn xcs wgh tage. <dossssaeun' 47,672 6,741 14.1 
Auto Prop. Damage ..............-000: 140,358 47,014 33.5 EO REE E tC LOOT OTe Ce EOE eae or ee 16,625 7,927 47.7 
PD. & Collision—Not Auto ...:....... 6,582 3,434 52.2 Burglary and Theft Be Se ae end Sees 43,966 10,471 23.8 
PROMIEW ROME PRMOUINOEY o.oo cniccavcc cc ccvcnace ee 22,718 8,939 39.3 
757 eg hese ee $1,382,113 $692,692 50.1% Auto Prop. Damage ..................-..0+. 117,289 72,618 61.9 
PaRNieE COMMER oe cae eet ea gk eke «cde cases 1,987 2,486 125.1 
Bakers Mutual P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 9,073 2,535 27.9 
Liability Other Than Auto ............. $241,317 $70,759 DOG, UR UENO See crden Se eke a da ceegvascgecens 719 805 112.0 
Worktien @iGomp. s.cccicescetestises ess 992,180 705,384 71.1 
GN Gea ates tap viernes tancennsee 26,065 13,569 52.1 Total... .. 0.2... .e eee e cece ee ees $1,037,962 $759,631 73.2% 
TRO AM eice srele exten uasi(s ice = $1,259,562 $789,712 62.7% 
Bankers Indemnity 
COIOEHE cowie ys ocse ee Hoehne eet te ree $10,894 $1,682 15.4% 
CEC) GS Pace een eran gon asa rer reer en ree 3,297 1,518 46.0 
UNWROP EADIE | rbstcce oid vt kee actee date Oe. 1,066,669 720,792 67.6 
Lsabiity Other: Than Auto’... 20 s.<.0.4 4% 468,945 321,350 68.5 
Wiorleier S COMB sc isceae crs ccece ssi 891,131 388,779 43.6 
LG 21s 1 \ 4 pale RRO iy Meee se ON ae 3,757 1,868 49.7 
RAR ee Nee ctr a ks Mes Rae delete wale 111,524 50,763 45.5 
Burglary and: Ehett 4 ooo eed ccn ces 363,032 178,369 49.1 
GG POP: DAMARE§ px oho wc cece ssa sues 378,963 262,322 69.2 
Fait) EO | 1101127 ey tan a nl Aa 2,269 2,115 93.2 
P..D. & Collision—Not Auto <. 2.4 3. 33,792 10,312 30.5 
SPOR e on Osc unl esue kaon. $3,334,273 $1,939,870 58.2% 
Car & General 
IGCHIOMIC Ieee cle reiting Raxea leer $119 oe vee 
ERPIEG EMD PIEUE a 56 anche 640s sinionsnie ewes 72,912 30,323 41.6 
Liability Other Than Auto.............. 26,515 1,105 4.2 
IWiORRIHER $3 CORI PC oo5 i:5 ona Panini vaeae oe 102,482 70,710 69.0 
PACE scare pa cease REO hoten ceeds. 636 es iad 
SOLEIL tren apnea Waa einen duck ook e eens 7,735 —634 Pere There’ a 
RE eater rt ee, 1/348 1,923 104.1 ere's a Special Reason... 
SUPE UAEU GIG DNEEE 4, ck cnccrocasvnens ties 8,938 2,160 24.2 : saat 
is fe Ohleee .....cs... 25,505 12'517 49.1 Comal? ae Gunting Spanatiets 
Auto Collision: ..+..0.-0.seeerseessseee 23 291 36.7 The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
. D. & Collision —Not Auto .......... ,626 255 aca Insurance Companies 
PROBES Sco cine Separate $249,109 $118,140 47 4% 110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASS. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. + The Employers’ Fire insurance Co. « American Employers’ Insurance Co. 
Central Surety & Insurance 
PROCUNCN GE Se ot a9 airs vt ee eae bee's e $4,444 $770 17.3% 
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e e . ——— 
New York State Experience Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
J e 
Earned Losses Loss In 1948 New Yor k State Writings 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Commercial Casualty ‘ ae — Loss 
PS Oe LA PLO La MOR $133,730 $34,864 26.1% anpeny remiums = Incurred Ratio 
Health ....; Sate sr aaentceneressenetersesens Ma = ae Ra We ee as oxeeaan canis $24,675,003 $13,491,429 54.7% 
roup Accident an PRM os 6 50508 S00 poe 103, $ . . 
adie MN ooo cs ocd ass cocoa 1'364257 1,420,415 76.2 (American) Lumbermens .................-. 14,696,216 = 7,058,811 48.0 
Liability Other Than Auto ...........eseee0s 490,472 401,112 81.8 Employers Mutual Liability ................ 13,341,674 = 7,750,774 58.1 
Workmen’s Comp. ......0scccscsesrseresvens 579,402 356,527 61.5 MIRE IMMER IRR 5 cviis o/n's'o 2s sinters Sits «19: jetorstaletreielers 11,289,483 5,919,768 52.4 
IDET. Sis alates s-4s Gn ooo sae s aaamenion abunaeaecs 14,157 32,203 227.5 American Mutual Liability ................. 10,840,365 7,932,713 73.2 
Surety Cee ome m errr rere se eee reese ereeesesesene 19,009 —1,349 eeee Merchants Mutual 6,630,320 3,449,579 52.0 
UIE -n. wsanck ste esata canbe etna aekaes 98,833 42,631 pO GREED co eee? ses cn paella lala ua helalctah het da oer fie ‘ 
Demian tie WUE a 5 wscicc donc can ode nce 273,433 86,994 31.8 _Interboro Mutual ....................e sess 3,433,909 2,549,661 74.2 
is SOD ase sinc seccce nice s Sebncess 564,327 335,650 59.5 ° Cosmopolitan Mutual ....................66. 3,372,380 1,327,898 39.4 
oe Fg seo paisa chesaneh essen hes hsisehos Be as oe Lumber Mutual Casualty ..................- 3,238,318 1,765,168 54.5 
° . ollision—Not reat ae wnes es <0, x \e ° © 
ee AE SRE EB see Se ea Rn AE et 1,380 1,778 128.8 Public Service Mutual ............0.seseses- 3,040,684 1,366,576 “s 
UE cap casita ssnonesdattotapecendnat 714 1090 «=«--1827 - Matbomal Grange «...........-000sseenesseess SAGE eS LER SS 404 
Manhattan Mutual .................0...0005 2,636,306 2,092,138 79.4 
Total.........ccecgeseceseveees $5,349,008 $3,444,442 64.4% Empire Mutual Casualty .................665 2,506,383 1,805,450 72.0 
—— Greater New York Taxpayers .............. 2,439,566 1,125,556 46.1 
y 
EE AION IIE eA. TOON $300,201 $151,797 50.6%  amectown Mutual ...............0.sssseees 2,411,775 «1,425,868 60.2 
Liapility Other Tha AGO: «oc cs sss eces0s00 aoe 45,973 63.1 
WV OPTICS AIOIIDS oi ov vcs évisdie esa eebenicns oo 182,584 123,686 67.7 : 
NR AREA MERION ROR 27,993 ae lg $1,840,377 $1,429,500 «7.7% 
BRCPIRTY “ONG TELE i osscas vis Wesin'seeess seen 63,853 33,971 53.2 Liability Other Than Auto ..........e0ssee0: 14,693 10,744 731 
oo a setae Peete ene nets eee neeaes a 63,743 S43 = —--"- Woslemen’s Comp, ....0.-+.s0srsecesres sense 239,513 166,531 69.5 
MED APUBIOE. «sik 556 So Sedov a ova eeeees onan sus ge ew ee A P PONORI Oe ee Ts oe ee 378,104 196,569 52.0 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ......cccccssees 6,338 1,126 “. Fee eee ee 554 320 378 
ace S771A13 $431,790 a ORS pits AE AS ORE SIRE 33,142 1,786 5.4 
DIRE ccshavahosoaubaberacaas > < “ 0% 
Re OER ER eer TOR 506,383 1,805,450 72, 
Consolidated Taxpayers as $2 $ = 
Liability Other Than Auto « .0:08s00seese css $1,605,113 $662,206 41.3% Employers’ Liability 
WOtksen Ss COMIN: Bisisis doekie sersatessebisinos 250,503 131,985 52.7 PRMD. Zhe cla eaters ¢ CeO iw ig MEL aes $72,365 $8,566 11.8% 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............05. 14,465 1,963 13.6 ONS RRL ER RES SOU) CEE RLS RE 6,799 1,205 17.7 
Group Accident:and Health) :.5:00.0..0c0c00.0. 99,866 23,547 23.6 
Na acs ahaa’ $1,870,081 $796,154 I i sic sin ss hod Gonivtnae naw ener 904,044 578,390 64.0 
Liability Other Than Auto ..............005: 936,838 791,222 84.5 
Continental Casualty Wadia e COMO. och csi cisveicscevsivucnes: 2,315,149 2,019,801 87.2 
eee cc catdublinchhiite wesciuceskicvealantle $1,738,212 $546,460 FUNG FMR noc sercetsccceverevsesageuevegenees , —33, bx 
UNI fxn peas wi tte Dammarubtuebluadionaie 1,961,025 790,852 40.3 Surety .......e.seeeeeeeeeees eee 57,720 933,808 1,617.8 
Group Accident and Health ............00005 1,469,743 825,413 56.2 «Gd aSS ose cece cece cent eee cece eee e eee eeees 64,676 25,98 40.2 
ates MINE i, ctu ccoiansakcndassennis 1,813,936 778,716 429 Burglary and Theft ...........ssseeeeeeeeees 192,593 72,675 37.7 
Liability Other Than Auto ............00000: 802,926 416,213 51.8 Boiler and Machinery ...........-..++++-0- 85,593 38,644 45.1 
Workmen’s Comp. ........c.seecseeseseeeees 1,849,157 ‘1,021,903 55.3 Auto Prop. Damage ........--.+.eeeeeeeeees 326,690 173,711 53.2 
DRE «is ates tuunwnidetiacpassuneieinatanengls 131,020 85,358 65.1 Auto Collision .....-..0eseee essere eee eneees 6,267 1,280 20.4 
MINE cidcen biGracaiadacassl hes atemavianexens 344,434 391,379 113.6 - P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ nas 74,689 56.1 
DOIN 5s candice a cap badnuc dhpdsnslanentekakes 130,426 59,797 45.8 All Other ....... sees eee eeeee eee eee eee e eens vane tees 
Barplary Gn THER. o.0.05cscicce sciences caxacs 321,371 144,844 45.1 
—i .......... coo: WM ie ii cab eer $5,332,258 $4,710,182 88.3% 
Auto Prop. Damage ...........seeeeeseeeess 666,540 364,074 54.6 ar : 
ian i Co agupaag cnehecad iecuecesaandDeds 524 aad oe Employers Mutual Liability, Wis. 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ......ccecececes 63,632 77,417 121.7 Accident ...... see eesseesseeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees $71,756 $38,639 53.8% 
PINE occ rests xdassutuedesienerniaerini’ 109,005 77,349 71.0 Group — and Health ................ , Pee wee 7 
; MER tien 5: cox sein es sncodea’ Kir’ 868, 145, ; 
ee PT Te 11,401 79, ; Liability Other Than Auto ...........-.0000 1,253,121 715,257 57.1 
nae a tis Workmen’s Comp. .........+s.seeseeeeeeeees — oS 55.5 
Cosmopolitan Mutual RRRIEE VE a: secys sro ib/ajaie.a ccs coratp a o-aserp orale teiooi eX e896 ; 12 
ee HOMER a ThA estore natstain ar ae paclasein be mien oe State 61,346 41,342 67.4 
Reith: TAD. necccntcenisssseunranernewsnse $396,307 $188,680 47.6% : : 
Liability Other Than Auto .........0c«+cce. 301,849 238,935 619 Burglary and Theft ........ Serene gaan — 30,642 43.1 
pe Ep | ea 2,277 ,336 756,948 33.2 ee OS Pee 
SE NR ot nt AE IARI S TIE 113,110 47,386 41.9 
Biratary BHO THOR ok 0 aoe sicwnsseeseesiowass 14,499 6,026 41.6 
Asta ‘Pron. DMAP « . osi55e05 00 deassaveeces 144,182 68,053 47.2 ae 
lee ME os vxasngiennsnnsdangeanen iow 19,735 8,891 45.1 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .,........0..00.% 15,362 12,979 84.5 
ETO ae oe $3,372,380 $1,327,898 39.4% B A N K \) T () ( K \\ 
Eagle Indemnity 
IIE, didinies Cyl ov asivexenvasesetge vaeevs $29,693 $22,539 75.9% | N A N ( ) T K 
SN 3 on acevo aki ne novestvarrokebenen 14,449 9, 63.0 
Group Accident and Health ................. 3,915 48.7 
Aish TESA a5 pes oaths 28 6aR wien cones a 683,843 522,162 76.4 
Liabiity Other Than Ant. «2056.0 00s00% 0006 323,868 169,382 Be.3 TI 
WERE 6 AB iad ss op essacSrns she Needs 523,005 292,058 55.8 
DUMMMI: ,.scpm ica weles Os sdbieg ate deneasnnateseaud 13,603 1,988 14.6 
OS TR EE ART INE HEI TD 31,464 8,686 27.6 
fe pe es NCE Ue net ee Se oS 64,895 34,042 52:5 
cg ee bt bs | ARR eae a ae aes enero 167,864 61,869 36.9 
Boiler and DEMME... «0.00 20dee0h siiveccee's 23,645 14,391 60.9 
Dts Pie Te ass Cheah op snssosesdnnens 254,411 139,866 55.0 
PEN OSS Se a ee es eee enya oe 5,126 1,071 20.9 
Pt & Cede Ante .......60555e 0c 25,302 3,966 15.6 GEYER & C0 
a e 
O28 aia a eel eo $2,165,173 $1,283,037 59.3% xo 
Electric Mutual ALT 
Aste TA o vsensessccvceecosnasacnnes $31,638 $5,851 18.5% inns es a Se oe 
see hse ae — a ie 
Datta Deke TN sii ons sanvesdcoveeve 13,105 6,139 46.8 ee en eee eee Cee 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ........seeceee. 21,219 4,815 22.7 
iia a r.8 soe intresarn $511,136 $237,281 46.4% 
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To Aid 


Hartford Producers 


THIS ADVERTISE-=> 
MENT will appear in the 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Pathfinder, Better 
Homes & Gardens, and 
Country Gentleman. It 
will reach over 6,000,000 
subscribers to these pub- 
lications. When you sell 
Hartford Automobile Li- 
ability Insurance, you sell 
Hartford claim service— 
a superior product. There 
are 164 Hartford claim 
offices throughout the 
country. Your clients are 
never far from prompt 
and expert service in the 
event of an accident. 





Re 


Y 





1. ye ep 
On the spot... 


The loneliest spot in the world! 


MILES FROM HOME...in serious trouble... badly in need of help. 
And it could happen to you! 

Imagine the spot you'd be in! Strangers blaming you... stern- 
faced police hurling questions at you .. . that sick feeling inside 
that tells you you’re in trouble ... far from home and friends. 

That’s when you'd find out that it’s the service back of your 
Automobile Insurance that really counts! If you’re insured in the 
Hartford, help comes quickly. 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Claim Offices are 
located at strategic points in every state of the Union. Their claim 
service is competent, courteous, backed by the great resources of 
the Hartford. That’s basic Hartford policy...and it’s instilled in 
every Hartford claim representative through careful training. 

TO FIND NEAREST HARTFORD AGENT OR CLAIM REPRESENTATIVE: 
Call Western Union by number, ask for“Operator 25.” (This service 
is available in more than 5000 communities.) There are over 15,000 
Hartford agents ready to serve you. They are located in practically 
every community in the U.S.A... . in Canada and in Hawaii. 





Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 








: HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 16) 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Employers Mutual Liability (Continued) 
Anite Prog; DAMACE: <a .kns0) be 5nscncaaweeens 665,095 466,137 70.1 
Pasi. {SOURCE Gis xhiks age chon oes sates Seeks eeoe —99 Foxe 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 225,267 289,134 128.4 
MOIR cnc ks.cs dander aaea ee $13,341,674 $7,750,774 58.1% 
Exchange Mutual 
Distho PAGING 6.5 ns sin cee ences weeeaeaue ses $533,879 $399,044 74.7% 
Lanhility Other Than Auto: ooo o:0sies.cere'sisces 96,307 77,581 80.6 
Woremen’s XGOMD: ...6.050ce cage rose Seis oeenss 1,074,230 704,015 65.5 
Ate VLOG. DOANIGE oc o55ss0's so ones oes oe eeese os 196,446 122,088 62.1 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ..............-- 22,486 11,762 52.3 
(| CER nn Re is $1,923,348 $1,314,490 68.3% 
Factory Mutual Liability 
Dit: CAME nonksacsareeekseras aceon es $730,908 $237,055 32.4% 
Liability: Other Than Auto... 0:0 sivs5 050000500 11,465 6,248 54.5 
ORGUNSY: BNE TROT 006s cise cheenb ser samen 19,775 4,417 22.3 
Phe TIO: PIMOS. oi vcs cae eudewess deseo 263,982 97,452 36.9 
Fit. CANE so ineca- 9 0k 0 RR ewe 223,650 59,912 26.8 
Ms 6.ss eenlb oats kore nsd> tank $1,249,780 $405,084 32.4% 
Farm Bureau Mutual 
NRE 65. ihini bint vn cates Suen heisee $19,200 $8,456 44.0% 
BORER: 56 6's sie aa cisocnsda esas heriageabs sweats 9,464 7,065 74.7 
Group Actident and Health .:05..5:000006 000% 5,018 2,164 43.1 
Pitty, RAE? 5.5 os 3. 5:05faeiaiesnete eee eis 1,036,801 600,747 57.9 
Liability Other’ Than Auto: <2 osscekasssss se 128,811 46,353 36.0 
Wire 6 GGOIOD: 5 csoccketankansocae eros 213,486 45,709 21.4 
DIES OE EMER oiccapaseh-. oh soe seaasas We 4 2,441 46.7 
ee st) eC, a rr Sa e 401,057 222,057 55.4 
PID EN bn cd's 0:0 chia ee ere bes seebes 198,636 101,250 51.0 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .............+-- 20,364 13,130 64.5 
EE OURS 65 5 os se essa a ee sete eeees 21,210 8,999 42.4 
SS | ae aes Ae $2,059,269 $1,058,371 51.4% 
Fidelity & Casualty 
RPE Asko tns Saleh ionunk tenis Rab ewiasSeeDG oe Be $599,638 $200,667 33.5% 
POR ies 6a song ah Sou etaduianusee ste eeniete 40,567 32,219 79.4 
Ey RES 6s tise Si x cone wowas RaxERees 3,367,358 2,086,779 62.0 
Liability Other Than Auto ........000000000000% 2,671,359 1,272,419 47.6 
Workmen's: GOD, 24.60005.6 nadie mvoksnE ees 3,321,586 3,857,898 116.1 
AMES 6 aks sip da GeencaieanaaonoRem tes taeemmls 391,195 172,777 44.2, 
PUROES oo os oc aedésosvenil ra ndsodcubesavene eens 164,693 21,568 131 
TRS, cada s tans Gace Sanasonr0en Cee ES 237,995 93,512 39.3 
BUGRIATY HOR THEE 5.«. 5306's ve vac on oe eas eave 662,469 339,738 51.3 
Boiler. and: Machinéry® ..........00s0sssss0s000. 15,544 63,026 405.5 
Ante Prop Daal 6 o0s60.6 0504559566 on pares 1,213,630 696,966 57.4 
Pe MOI: hoi hho ds oda hasdieasadessmear 100,268 71,630 71.4 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 143,536 85,826 59.8 
AG OIBER so siniecik kde lh esaunscteee oan eee 81,446 38,930 47.8 
GIN 5 nccsscinsxcpdatopeboadios $13,011,284 $9,033,955 69.4% 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Lmbiinty Other Than Adgdto: « «...o0cis viecasiesvione $10,394 $5,199 50.0% 
WU OTIOR 6 CEIND oo sic isan se s0s0s neces eeabes ims —90) ee 
PREM «see i parovKs sos ter bao keseeee ces 820,114 310,905 37.9 
SERS ov scar eeenbes cases wks eRe 519,836 —454 cae 
Oe ee ere ee er - ee e 175,387 79,720 45.5 
DRIATY BAO TREES cc vcs dccdaweee ve sedcne ssa 1,187,947 525,571 44.2 
2 ee nn Le ee one $2,713,678 $920,851 33.9% 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
POURS 555 caisson ics kien 6 cet aoe $196,093 $86,190 44.0% 
GN oe ieee es isidcdin cae sd eaeek cows mene 36,735 11,592 31.6 
PN TIEN io cn s.cin ni heap cece wesk Ge eae. 2,182,539 983,073 45.0 
Liability Other Than Auto: .....00.cicssicece oes 767,024 312,786 40.8 
NS I oo 55:56 0 anroeh ein pss Raswn's 1,638,804 932,461 56.9 
Ps akc caeeana done tae beee S baRS AoE ee 47,907 2,407 5.0 
NO. ah aan pSewar unetinwde ora pew terra kao aban 44,120 37,098 84.1 
NID y cc la Calithituie mes Gia Wl ets vue seeces bictomesiekcs 99,667 40,772 40.9 
DINO BRO FWCLE  nianscias sas caeseatebewn<« 362,377 215,327 . 59.4 
BUGS TEOD: TRB 6 sien d os sin wis ey ceenukeane 757,081 339,582 44.9 
Rae TE: Sccekm ean Skin se eee 13,573 6,630 48.8 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 115,049 41,988 36.5 
RR caraehn's bu caioes eee $6,260,969 $3,009,906 48.1% 
General Casualty of America 
ae eo a eer Peel) en es Pee $184,699 $103,000 55.8% 
Liability Other Than Auto. .i...ccissscapessss 118,584 54,327 45.8 
of eS a Oe: Se en eee 325,778 396,811 121.8 
CL LEE TT ae Cee ee ere 7,369 8,160 110.7 
BEN ib sicad Garvey srWin cnkuasnumess che tent 29,948 7,646 25.5 
BE SS ctactdsccskschtec cebsesbantseateles 25,632 11,634 45.4 
ND ONE HORE os os Shc tensa betebe cease 25,143 11,936 47.5 
ee ee en re 40 re OE 
Bites Pree. DOG | osiss ck bs Sckweaenntawn 72,443 51,237 70.7 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .............00. re 620 8.0 
BER ea a PEs ee ee $797,353 $645,371 80.9% 





NEW YORK OFFICE..............0.+++9++++-84 WILLIAM STREET 
Telephone WHitehall 


4-6460-1-2-34 

BROOKLYN OFFICE. ................20-2+--16 COURT STREET 
Telephone 

TRiangle 5-2508 

1934 Our 15th Anniversary Year 1949 


FIRE e MARINE e CASUALTY e¢ AUTOMOBILE 
SEE CS RL Re TT 








General Accident 

















ToC ct Pega, Ie Oo REE ieee RMR Cees PRU $168,237 $50,604 30.1% 
[NS CARP ROR CoA Ais ce 161,672 80,648 49.9 
iseone Accident and Health: iss ..2sorecaercsoe 17,960 13,282 74.0 
PAU OR AO MIIEY)? eco cia isu nsce ne ok sooo Cowen ee 3,683,492 2,211,503 60.0 
Ligbiity- Other Than» Auto: is66e8ss. aaeate os 597,385 300,390 50.3 
ME OPRIMEENS “GORD, vos 6 -occdeanuasemnes asmeeds 998,840 515,744 51.6 
ELI aE eI AR ti ene a Cn reread WME CGA 25 ee eae 
SNES EN are aera 5a a re SOU OR OE 40,871 17,201 42.1 
PEIACT ate BORE 65s 65 0:5 s eayticulare sores Mines 119,158 53,076 44.5 
Bier Sit) MAACHMELY 2.05.6 veis o> ce cscebseeniecpis 4,091 5,473 133.8 
REO PEODs DAMIARE sic: So caer ee meee ke 1,275,738 825,475 64.7 
Pito GOmSton © 5.2105 008s sheen ase wakes ewes 41,672 13,944 33.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ........... pete 56,106 16,979 30.3 
Total s:..:sccodksies Sahn. $7,165,247 $4,104,319 57.3% 
General Transportation C. & S. 
Witte IS BUNEY arcsec ee cans am are rues $1,571,004 $1,004,443 63.9% 
Paabiity Omer 1 har wAUtG: ss o.c/0 lag ny eects 115,387 59,698 51.7 
Workmen's (Comp: nics cs acad harmadionmar ans 762,933 388,575 50.9 
CUTTS 5 aia al preter Santee ele cai Wray 756 Makes ee 
AMO MRKOD / aA CE 8. cn cewssiws slaves tio ease 384,643 186,680 48.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ....i.....0.0006 7,213 1,934 26.8 
LGC Repeanmee tteestrar Aabin Precinct ne $2,841,936 $1,641,330 57.8% 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
TCC Eo | SE NE ROPER SPER APS TESTS mie et aye $171,210 $68,579 40.1% 
IRDAATRDS. 2 Soccntacars oats ne Sotelo tesa nee oes 19,938 7,584 38.0 
Peavey Sete BBY. ic: oho sss wie ora Ou ste tenses 1,685,677 926,795 55.0 
Liability: Other Than Auto. «..0cneviseecdntincs 822,348 476,802 58.0 
MV GriteR Ss NSORID. war cca Caer anere one 1,553,490 959,979 61.8 
CHE ioc, tc oic Sc cin ro Hele As OR Eta 73,587 6,913 9.4 
Rare by Soas cece we beck wens Guta eam nae 134,626 90,255 67.0 
RBS 5 or Stale sin siaie wR pee ieee een eval ierewee 88,867 39,754 44.7 
Burglary and “Phett °. 5 <r <.ws.c So cccanees 220,812 122,170 55.3 
fei Lown Secor egy Do en gee Pee ea 624,049 409,921 65.7 
PASO Gy NEN poo oso a Bela GRC ERR wee sieve es ees 3,835 4,689 122.3 
P. D; & Collision—Not Auto .....0.00cecec ses 79,833 16,669 20.9 
PRA se kak ito Oraele oa ee eS $5,478,272 $3,130,110 57.1% 
Globe Indemnity 
ADC eG occ Zien oars cai aaie yi tear eiceteer ht $207,481 $124,166 59.8% 
MIRE 50. cake ss belo aaa aes ata ws Ree 75,236 27,324 36.3 
Group Accidentiand Health: ..4 6o6....d sede. 137,390 94,085 68.5 
PBI CENA DEAE te on: ic os gosh od Ries R elon die 1,993,633 1,442,660 72.4 
Laability ‘Other Than! Auto™.cciicsccee cc mes oe 995,900 653,553 65.6 
MOpNGHSMCOMDP, 6.6 oicice cache Wesceauieaews 2,055,218 1,279,656 62.3 
PNM or cha nnainsc Sein his SAREE SOR UE 125,258 34,858 27.8 
PMEAE Stes oi ares cera es sips a ERM R Me NaS es 48,344 —21,240 Sears 
NORE HERIE DI Se FAO ie 175,111 76,291 43.6 
MURIAEV ARG VOI f «ic .srdy leno awe eie:* 627,214 261,793 41.7 
Bouer and Machinefy v.02. lacie otitis ial 87,880 —370 wey 
Mato: Prop Damia@e @. vus ses coenuetoscne tons 741,676 442,933 59.7 
POO STORE coi boli ccpiraia Se loistorhaspejacre nella vacors 7,665 1,934 25.2 
PSD: & Collision—Not Auto: <i.000 bc cicaces ss 106,025 34,496 32.5 
0 Re eae OER ire tes MEE arte $7,384,031 $4,452,139 60.3% 
Greater New York Taxpayers 
Liability Other Than Auto... -c. 00sec eees. $2,415,493 $1,120,282 46.4% 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 24,073 5,274 21.9 








A s/s eg aereabenee seme dave $2,439,566 $1,125,556 46.1% 
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N Y k S E : — Meret Roe te nny rete Ano phere Ie Be a yg ase 
urglary anc OGRE Sak, fea ecicsadadane. 3,52 § t 
cw Or tate xperience FOO gy) a ee ee 272,781 123,044 45.1 
aVARO i CHEMIE 1 Fs a ee uriiwadelcwes 127,133 47,102 37.0 
Earned Losses Loss P. D. & Collision—Not Auto................. 23,168 5,639 24.3 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio —_—— 
NOU aos kvacaseutiteccseere Suds $2,334,691 $1,081,737 46.3% 
Great American Indemnity 
AcereMe ois Wien ae ie SR Oke oe eiv nsdn ces $47,285 $4,506 9.2% Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
PRC RO aes as io ae aeRO Nike eRe waren’ 4,980 1,263 25.4 PAMOMMMIN in chs Chas oo cee CRN eda eae wiee ees $303,672 $112,212 37.0% 
Group Aceident and Fiealth ........5.....5.. 9,816 4,614 47.0 MEQMNOIID a hoe ain't arpa cad eae ws ews s Cac a'e'’s 40,135 13,379 33.3 
AROS IEG aid Song oss doe vereSilaceetecses 1,763,166 1,041,084 59.0 Group Accident and Health ................. 53,151 56,443 106.2 
Liability’ Other Phan Auto: ...2...0..56. 0200. 936,281 572,708 61.2 atRAN CRAM 2 re oo ee ont x dew ws euekcaes 5,118,580 2,508,953 49.0 
Wormen s° Comins oie ois ice dese eeece ns 1,249,949 724,546 58.0 Liability Other Than Auto .................. 2,688,399 2,011,122 74.8 
Rideiitise Stee wos coe ores chant elvs sae sy de 94,258 —71,029 Worknien’s ‘Comig.: . ...<.d6.c00450. ata ta anes 5,675,627 4,055,163 71.5 
Sih ersee cet tease aa asldinrealc s Sate hee we 64,760 7,445 11.5 MER ia atcha ea a acer ac ds nade dow sateeeed 444,596 206,656 46.5 
Giger ch hci ie Chas ca eee ane ee ees 112,121 58,633 52.3 ESO 20 ees aueVaametvecascunscauee denna’ . 353,273 211,687 59.9 
Bivelar ya Ot occ ite onesie cored awd c. cere 147,604 27,447 18.6 CS gh Sek Pe EE iy os Me res ene 260,145 150,672 57.9 
Boiler and’ Machimen yes ciioce cds 05 8 oes Kei 450 ar ey DSIRE (ATU PONE cice peo san acca cock es sceds 925,985 399,155 43.1 
Per Gigi ig Cee OR AR a er Se 636,572 380,059 59.7 PARES OE CEE Sos a cin wa cee e de ng'ee cs 1,857,341 1,008,446 54.3 
Aiton Geistein ete nie ko ewes eatbielie ode 4,609 605 13.1 RATNER © CHEER re hg vag oo Geis so a'eccineaa 85,426 31,025 36.3 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .......26.....4% 50,546 4,486 8.9 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 329,571 116,363 35.3 
Water Danae. (25 oh 20s. 8c ce ca hererwends 741 2,117 285.7 
gee ae RS eee ae ae $18,135,901 $10,881,276 60.0% 
TROGIR ree dros che banoeetaeas $5,123,138 $2,758,484 53.8% 
Hartford Live Stock 
Guarantee Co. of N. A. GGG CRONE coe oe as eda dawg anc cwananccenaes $156,369 $78,699 50.3% 
FidGHeg” sence eaeiee t Geis tun cen cuts vabeeuees $2,986 $25: wet 
Se ees oon Ca ci SS 1879 —49 ieihcd oe et ae Pe ne i $156,369 $78,699 50.3% 
ROLAN oe do nen sudan Cee es $4,865 —$49 % Hartford Steam Boiler 
Piles asi Wea eG oi... cence cnsactsus. $696,863 $280,672 40.3% 
Hardware Indemnity of Minn. 
AGtor aig tR ee oes oo oer see ceca neces $300,292 $96,754 32.2% LOC) eee RAP Rae ie Aes RRP eee $696,863 $280,672 40.3% 
Liability @ther Than Auto: ......2..¢ 566008600 58,213 15,006 25.8 
Worries) Cant ic tcc cx cei tes deomnaceceees 125,691 23,726 18.9 Home Indemnity 
Glisseeecee nat ate esta tea caabesode ake ao 14,812 7,501 50.6 AN ae co oe ac sa ca awe cnvassceteenceds $25,503 $11,042 43.3% 
Burglaty ante Pneit: vec ode orice teaacwecse cs 8,478 7,891 93.1 PAM APRA RARG iee oc vase ox odo cc cs odbén Coannes 864,187 429,398 49.7 
Pitts G0 AC oc in io se bore ccuetemeis 113,879 54,435 47.8 Liability Other Than Auto... .......200660.. 412,979 223,516 54.1 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 6,170 1,270 20.6 WEGIMRIIE TN G7 CAMOEE (olivines aie sinsicwedes ew ets 406,458 160,191 39.4 
MEMES CN ale see cts eas cacentoceetas 79,759 1,271 1.6 
aC | ee caer eg, eR $627,535 $206,583 RMS “OMIM Ove ta a ta te aarar acca cues sas 28,987 —16,108 rene 
GI a os «See aivece Cashed s tos xed ewes 108,713 44,828 41.2 
Hardware Mutual RINE ASIEN MRN Es Accs chica a wad a'camaelaacna 325,925 147,392 45.2 
PRB cote crn ra aos bce Caries catna Med cere nes $131 25 IG «= Alito Pree Dattdee: coco cic ieee cwcivnnes 315,099 197,158 62.6 
Group Accident and Fiealti . .2 2. ccs soc 2,356 2,361 100.2 PRUNAEC COUNEMMRE Scans cas ceaaeneneasca dans es 670 492 73.4 
RUG tees ae aan err eta ules eres 721,820 266,993 37.0 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............006. 7,377 —376 ova 
Liability Clener Pha AUtO - cscs eee dccns eee. 136,176 79,145 58.1 
WiGeethe Coll: (os sacvensesyccans panence 1,004,514 534,372 S32 SROMINN Ss oo Conta heen ance weweae ds $2,575,657 $1,198,804 46.5% 
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. RRR TS TL a IS: is 
New York State Experience 
Cc. W. O'HANLON HOWARD A. SLAYBACK J. G. S. JOHNSON 
Earned Losses Loss Chairman of the Board President Secretary-Treasurer 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Ideal Mutual ’ 
ON a i se ome nu O'HANLON REPORTS 
Liability Other Than Auto: «.....60.0.08505808s' 46,732 14,916 31: : 
Workmen's Comp. .......-.....0:csccsseseee 820,813 513,723 62.6 Incorporated rs 
Auto Prop. Damage ...........++ssswteeeees 54,091 34,604 64.0 A 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............... 12,726 5,700 44.8 110 William a... New York 7 Rector 2.5920 Ti 
eC Ts Om $1,059,915 $661,532 62.4% Me 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. *~ r 
RIMOBE io icic cen dae Gus beead ease ewe ee bed sos $1,382,858 $919,381 66.5% Bt 
BROIL nstccconicesswevansseasiaNgusiucnosmeian: 17,752 6,648 37.4 BRANCH OFFICES LOCATED IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: re 
PGS EE. 6c nihosncennwenessucisgan sites 1,944,521 1,065,883 54.8 Alban A 
agree : y. N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Providence, R. 1. - 
a cag Ripe AGES eco soa cspeu'e-cs ee eres oe Atlanta, Ga. Hartford, Conn. Rochester, N. Y. P. 
Fidelity RN Fes eres sn eee eke eR Peeee ee 641341 "207 568 383 Baltimore, Md. Jamaica, L. I. San Francisco, Cal. 
os e ity ee ee ere oe ae re Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. Syracuse, N. Y 
oa, EP ee ee EI ee eee ee ee OY Te ee oe 70°38 2712 “as Buffalo, N. Y. Miami, Fla. St. Louis, Mo. 
Burglary and Theft ...........0cc.0cceeceees 444,626 118,967 26.8 —— ee eS Ac 
hae & D 713°924 374603 525 cago, Ill. ewark, N. J. ashington, D. C. ! 
move Aa” oF slag mnie ipibns/S aissa ies pie ae Salo 6012 3581 50.6 Cleveland, O. Piramal ge Pa. White Plains, N. Y. ; 4 
QETSTOTL wc cee n renner neva r eer eeneeveves A ’ . le y isl 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .........ee000 0+ 430,070 163,183 37.9 a me 
Water PRIA RE 6.6.66 ties oe wdssis owls sewaictweiere'e’ 9,802 6,532 66.6 a ‘ Bi 
Rind GUO -recctenestutesdssiandeatoassicies 51,409 21,100 41.0 A 
: ? P. 
DORE cdccunencsnmeesccstsneasdo $9,209,630 $4,536,975 49.3% AUTOMOBILE FIRE LIFE 
asevieieititienss CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE 
Reto PaRUGy: s cieasantsesssshonisecsagseses $891,146 $573,481 64.4% : 
Liability Other Than Auto .................- 206,015 oo ye a - f 
Workmen's GoM, ici ccacies cod svejecepeeeens 1,963,230 ,560, » a { 1 
Astto Pte: Dan Ge «is ..a:. 050050000 ces ncieeon oe 360,519 183,792 51.0 Our 15th Anniversary Year F Li 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............... 12,999 999 7a ; be 
WM cts csctk cer vpinemnanones $3,433,909 $2,549,661 74.2% 3 7 
E 1 
Int tional Fidelit TS eSB eee PRE eA EM RA OT ML SAM Cree ate 47,956 19,024 39.7 ¢ Er. 
clietts natant $151 $ ge NE BIE os seers hve snot 97,515 41,827 42.9 i 
neg she lalalaliii a alc ah 31 suites ah: PMG FOU. TIE oak bir oe has vp erie vis se 245,746 164,590 67.0 e 
——————————— eae < WAtttO! GOMASION ors 5. cis sis io surest assis. sisis BE esierenie 3,539 —240 SOR $ 
Total $182 $ % P. D..& Colltsion—Not Auto: .. 6.6.66 6068085 27,130 26,501 97.7 ' = 
lieconeupueen tects pesos 2 ae st ; : ) 
fasciitis Re ee Sea cat $2,075,619 $1,153,108 55.6% = | 
Astio. WARDUNEY | o5.cu6vess0racaeeesionesicausives $740,592 $377,940 51.0% i 
Liability Other Than Auto ..............45. 80,707 29,429 36.5 ’ Lumber Mutual Conmity 
Se Ee rrr 1,298,781 909,329 70.0 Auto Liability ............. see eee e eee e eens $293,425 $134,269 45.8% 
Auto Prop. Damage ................eeeeeees 266,001 130,584 49.1 Liability Other Than Auto ..............++- 246,923 122,150 49.5 
Dstt CNR. snss cis iinnneainwiincs deniers 17,390 4,293 24.7. Workmen’s Comp. .......+.0-seeseereeeeeees 2,521,885 1,396,903 55.4 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ...........se6. 8,304 1,293 15.6 Auto Prop. Damage ............sseeeeeeeeee 107,713 78,559 72.9 
IANO ACGMIOGR, 4 <5. uesseshs o-vlocsomann Reever 3,802 300 7.9 
Total... .cccccccccccccccecccece $2,411,775 $1,452,868 60.2%  P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 64,570 32,987 SUL ae 
Liberty Mutual UNA xs teres ane eso R et ee ee $3,238,318 $1,765,168 54.5% 
EE, Sik cul aig Gund Rock ois near eaaeeeoe's $19,220 $11,025 57.4% : : 
Group Accident and Health ................ 720,604 465,085 64.5 Manhattan Mutual Auto 
PIES EADY 65 0606000 cs seen dedasdieweces 3,717,436 1,758,646 47.3 1 SRE Fee Oar a are era re ae $2,196;334 $1,852,708 84.4% 
Liability Other Than Auto ................. 1,970,763 1,055,825 53.6 ARO ROD DAME «5. 2.555 056 siete: cele ee nolo 39,972 239,430 54.4 f 
Workimen’s Comp. ..........00cccccc0seveees 15,918,848 8,775,696 55.1 H 
4 RN gscaeireenesiese shassasnadie ree seaeoes peor pre a MOEA. ceca centeee oom eton cers $2,636,306 $2,092,138 79.4% \ 
BRS o60cacscade towesmenesesacucamtesunehs : i . 
Berglacy and THE .......06r0cswessvssases 182,375 124,057 68.0 Manufacturers Casualty 
Auto Prop. Damage ...........0s-secsse000% 1,348,786 844,851 62.6 Fe eee RC Ine Ne nT RT TEE OLR Vie 5 ee 3,137 12,2 
Auto COMMBION ....--+.ccccccccccccccseccccce 87/898 52,028 ae: eee ee oe |COee we: 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............... 422,952 239,374 56.6 PATE CMR DILLEY «c,d theca he wrsacic Gases orde 583,405 380,077 65.1 
AIRES 6 ooccccad pw acwesaagaeximsulstearewks 64,940 27,769 42.8 ye ad ego PAR AGRO ek es whee ke ee 155,473 - 104,836 67.4 
Obes “COMP! 0% 6dace sak eens cere eR 343,697 121,774 35.4 
CC i er ee ee $24,675,003 $13,491,429 54.7% — RPO Sas Gira GrSinie Geb oin ral eNS Ieee Sere saeias Te 15,609 935 6.0 i 
NBER oo ane wae mole doen sala es Alaa TON aera eeeloits 201,979 —947 antes 
London Guarantee & Accident rg Pecan ses eR es rare ce Sekiois acer atte ate alerts 25,520 17,018 66.7 
nar ag Dgckohd Oeics chisewiseasaesiweeaters —_ = ware Boney — EON wis 0-9 cep BRN ee ors ins, ITs he aie ae hr 36.8 
PU: <vbs06 bad cawdsndiaeriannssabaeaceeeeeae 4 f ny t : eee eS eae 3 128, a 
DBO TAMAR? 550 ciscsaacdesenwss ciwmcwseune 603,160 431,499 71.5 Fes fide By areca etree Deiter teres ae 1,069 ~ oe 
Liability Other Than Auto ................. 345,254 223,123 64.6 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 11,243 6,059 53.9 
Workmen's Comp, ....60000..0s0scscncaccwes 1,078,149 778,217 72.2 
ere Sie se eOWHES ATs PRGis 6456s cbEES SARS EF aaa 10,902 131.0 REO Ue oe ink oe eae eats $1,666,744 $797,454 47 87% 
- gg MCL E ELE Lee Pee ee ee ‘ eee eee ‘ 
=. sssecheaiaase eanbaceenbsanel bene teri nae 19,329 52/8 Maryland Casualty 
urglary an SORE: cctecnrs oeganesahancanxs 488 44,205 33.1 : 
Boiler and Machinery ......ssss sesso 4 ern a ae ae 
— a Saainth Se CLAS ae wba Casrpmees eae peoed ry oe eure anid <brealth. tccccaisicve inte eee a 108.0 
SION soe. sete eecececcececceneeeces , , . MEO EAI os. 5.5 o's < Ri een oA oe Metin 680,631 1,055,431 62.8 
s - & Collision—Not Auto ............... 36,874 2,564 7.0 Liability Other Than Auto ................4. 786,027 647,750 82.4 
Wa it rata PSG NOaOAe A EESE RELA NERA REND 653,551 77,392 11.8 Workmen's Comp. .. 00.0. c6ssiees sisyuewaces 1,559,751 855,976 54.9 
ECE DIAMAZS 2. ceseesvsswseccescossosecase 4,460 5,425 121.6 —* ETA cee eet pate Lag eeacneGAch een ceiesre png os 132 
ES roo Oe oda oha sa conus cuer aah eae se 353,24 70,579 20.0 
PAGE 65 ddr wscn cwhancokedtiadens $3,206,166 $1,778,185 55.5% ro egg sie ee wk aaa Giicy ew Rae eRe eh eoeadea 120,195 53,705 44.7 
_— Burglary and Theft ......00.cccceeeeeee eens 306,494 139,216 45.4 
ve -ondon & Lancashire Indemnity Boiler dad Machinety |. oo.cne5 csteiee cc secs s 65,680 22,367 34.1 
. — Lee DENRA GEAR Kaew ae datningige oat cioay et — _— i Plaga id sis ag ciate io wlaele winters aw 637,247 319,528 50.1 
Pt cee rteskts ie vetpat chee eens ose ele awe be ; » l BEE MORN a Med seed ay OreeS ER DER S ORES 
Auto Liability .............0c0c0ecsseeeeeey 681,492 384.997 Ss 5 Oe eee de 121784 errs 308 
Liability Other Than Auto .................. 363,651 230,446 7 0 mnt 15,944 8,517 53.4 : 
PROTHINON 6 COGID, bo ise cceescscavenvvreweeces 480,778 241,526 50.2 PT NOR ee oiitcs he Kneis dine eae rece ORR “-e ree neem: ' 
RE shad hata nTeace Keene cnswetpeaenenne 7,254 1,354 18.7 . 
PORE be cnsare dark onumaensercadecwinieeewky ,080 —5,868 ee PL 2 ESE RR EEO $6,066,569 $3,562,965 58.7% S 
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‘ Group Accident and Health ................ 351,563 187,610 53.4 
New York State Experience FE MIE 6 vh1NGad44 eke 40s caexsxasene 2,252,665 1,647,298 73.1 
Liability Other Than Auto ................. 644,313 585,367 90.9 
Workmen’s WOME a Sass enVeddascoeebatens 599,103 436,517 72.9 
Earned Losses eae NOs oad g caw rac sea ganascsden ch vawsccnceas 13,581 2,105 15.5 
Company Biesntienis ) WGA) TONGUE a Saheas ccaiessuiied abans ek akdnexcabede xe 84,359 36,477 43.2 
MM a5 on 2 Ye Wales's ve'u cua ata Heian leideutes 177,903 64,613 36.3 
i Massachusetts Bonding Burglary and Theft (abde@eeebe Wandeeee Cneee 345,968 134,800 39.0 
ACME Mack yin setataon dan tpacaie ds 0 venac ne $247,643 $67,204 27.1% Auto Prop. Damage .............-...-0-000 694,332 478,011 68.8 
a eee ee eee 208,866 126,740 60.7. Auto Collision ..................seeeeeeeeees 1,774 1,079 60.8 
Group Accident and Health ................ 9,413 5,942 63.1 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............... 25,116 12,391 49.3 
Be ep SS ee 2,453,554 1,821,049 74.2 Water Damage ........0..sscsceccccccsccees 3,483 4,107 117.9 
t Liability Other Than Auto ..............0-- 1,184,204 650,270 54.9 PEE CHGS Grae wos oe nccct dansh Andncndedinewaen: 2,685 <aak wer 
4 Wormimneis Conig:  .. Sit soveeseuaiclbencesnn' 2,618,199 1,774,066 67.8 
} Fidelity wowrererrer rer terre Te eT Te ea ee 141,353 —42,284 ecce Total i $5,539,344 $3,686,158 : 66.5% 
: Surehyr vas ces ncindins Uatemmenemrenatoess aeces 109,592 240,428 219.4 ee ce 
GIODR 4 sinche oaks CeeeEeeinbeesaew ad aaes) 185,897 83,750 45.1 Michigan Mutual Liability 
Bucgeie gunk Wheke ccs; acca toaesevoceex 657,615 271,842 41.3 Auto Liability .........6.....scccccccecccees $13,491 $8,300 61.5% 
AutO FON, DUAR cc cRe re deck shied <acns 820,991 683,719 83.3 Liability Other Than Auto ................. 15,409 7,878 51.1 
A utc: (COMMON cue x cas uence ecane ne eacun ver 796 —755 Bde WHONMMICEN MER AMEN 52 oc ctasinnasen cons ssians 115,160 57,033 49.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 89,210 15,099 16.9 PO IED Sh osinn ase cccvceceseececes 5,527 2,382 43.1 
PRU Ts 5 chs 562s oe Ges ¥s0 ew ss eanns 982 wens awed 
TAA: i hp iicseer a ease $8,727,423 $5,697,070 65.3%  P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............... 1,987 315 15.9 
PAID OGIO 5 iva 5 ovo dkas wagide sex ceank edad 1,103 116 10.5 
Merchants Indemnity 
ACUME cciccxuencos sennriasoueetioeeniececds $59 o.5. 1.2% Total. ............eeeeeeeeeeees $153,659 $76,024 49.5% 
Att PETADIBEW cuss coweeror speared wasneaces 119,877 77,397 64.6 : 
Liabslity Other Thai Autom 660.500 <0 sce 40 2,828 2,568 90.8 _ Mutual Boiler of Boston 
GUAM as vuneisd vans Cee erey eri anne 27,295 6,525 239 Boiler and Machinery ...................+0: $306,663 $61,655 20.1% 
Burglary dnd Thest: Sones ccoeqecsncdiseucns 3,888 1,824 46.9 
Avie Ste, WOE: 3a ci asaevencwn dence 31,581 17,192 54.4 TO visa ce esr sb yt to ntstvns $306,663 $61,655 20.1% 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............... 159 aaa ee 
National Casualty 
ROURD..< Saco oR ant edee tet $185,687 $105,506 KORE “MOC ag care coedde fe dekacducus vest eureaer $432,228 $252,094 58.3% 
OY | tea ee fg Ee er een Lt ae pee eee 528,914 358,303 67.7 
a Merchants Mutual Group Accident and Health ................ 860,837 533,808 62.0 
a aa errr ee $136,639 $59,175 43.3% Auto Liability ................. cece ee ee ee eee 554,818 315,091 56.8 
S 6 Ap BAM C5 2... conesn ca ecawnn cere daa ee 3,449,262 1,675,401 48.6 Liability Other Than Auto ................. 194,286 144,876 74.6 
Liability Other Than Auto: <2...4.. <0: 04005 307,09 146,495 47.7 Workmen's Comp. «2.2.22. .2cccccccccccences 419,363 244,609 58.3 
 =—6| Wate S. SA ont end avececicesqcia ces 1,273,756 866,016 68.0 Fidelity .........eee cece cece eeeeeeeeeeeneeees 8,243 2,686 32.6 
; Glagee ee a csediee nose care re adra toa eyes 30,932 18,104 58.5 SOON oc cnce ses cndccnneeenesnecncceneccecees 23,832 —510 ane 
Auto Prope Damage -orc.s chascs passe deaewn 1,340,640 646,065 48.2 OE ERO R Te Cy Pe Che Leet rere ee 49,027 18,271 37.3 
Atiteam@olidions | oscn seston aceoncmts be eneines 51,511 14,767 28.7 etveitatar che 8 NO NW dcaescoccedcnacdecessnce 97,191 44,769 46.1 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ........6..000. 40,483 23,556 58.2 PAGIGs IGT PIAUNAGE 6a 5 6 osc kc ovccnanedeenes 204,381 118,107 57.8 
PERRIN CASINO eas along a BSG cd unease usa mais 26 19 73.1 
TROCAL, «wine d av ee consi Ree aw antes $6,630,320 $3,449,579 520%  P.D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 15,373 7,833 51.0 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Fees ts is) soph epee edd See SAE Re ae Meters $171,228 $36,899 21.5% OtaR ee cas atwaccacscaxercens $3,388,519 $2,039,956 60.2% 
Healthy ccc coscieu ced ove o cet indss wesleseae 171,271 58,884 34.4 (Continued on Page 35) 
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and the National Association. 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


60 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


1949 


over half a century to the welfare and progress of theAmerican Agency System 


a 


THE UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY pledges its always consistent support 
to the American Agency System. We join with your leaders in urging insurance 


agents throughout the land to join and become active in their State Associations 
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Complete Insurance of Money and Securities 


Of Commercial and Industrial Concerns 


If a typical merchant or manufacturer 
be complimented upon the appearance 
of his store or factory and asked 
whether he carries fire insurance on its 
contents, he is hardly likely to resent 
the question because of an assumption 
that the stage is being set for some sort 
of a sales talk. Any American business 
man who is really typical has long since 
been convinced of the need for carrying 
fire insurance upon all combustible prop- 
erty. So, in the usual case, the question 
will be answered and the answer will be 
in the affirmative. 

If that question then be followed up 
with a second as to how much of the 
fire insurance upon contents of the store 
or factory applies to money, it is most 
likely that one of two answers will be 
given. Either the merchant or manufac- 
turer will state an impression that all 
of his fire insurance on contents applies 
to money just as it does to any other 
kind of property contained in his prem- 
ises, or he will simply say that he doesn’t 
know. In either of those two eventuali- 
ties, his attention can then be called 
to that clause in the standard form of 
fire insurance policy which is usually 
captioned “uninsurable and excepted 
property” and which clearly provides 
that the insurance afforded by the policv 
does not apply to money or securities. 

In the usual case, the asking and an- 
swering of those two questions will 
bring about this sort of a_ situation. 
First, the merchant or manufacturer will 
have conceded that he believes in the 
necessity and desirability for carrying 
fire insurance covering combustible 
property and he will have indicated an 
impression on his part that all of the 
property contained in his store or fac- 
tory is adequately insured. Then it will 
have been pointed out to him that his 
standard fire insurance policies do not 
provide any insurance whatever upon 
paper money or paper securities. Prop- 
erty of this kind is not only readily com- 
bustible, but in addition it is, bulk for 
bulk, more valuable than any other kind. 


Broad Form Insurance Needed 


Fire insurance upon money or securi- 
ties in commercial or industrial prem- 
ises can be had only by carrying the 
broad form insurance which is affordable 
under a money and securities (broad 
form) policy or under a comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and destruc- 
tion policy (commonly called the DDD 
policy or 3D policy). These two policies 
are of relatively recent origin. . They 
have proved quite popular but never- 
theless the potential market for the 
broad form insurance affordable by 
them has not yet been fully exploited. 
Many commercial or industrial concerns 
which have a real need for this insur- 
ance-do not yet carry it. 





By Joun J. [aco 


Vice President, Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


So a typical merchant or manufacturer 
who is not now carrying an M. & S. or 
3D policy will almost certainly be willing 
to listen receptively to an explanation 
of the benefits and advantage of broad 
form insurance after answering those 
two simple questions in the usual way. 
Either that or he will have to take the 
obviously inconsistent stand that, al- 


though he is willing to carry fire insur- 
ance on merchandise, furniture, fixtures 
and other similar property, he is unwill- 
ing to carry any insurance of this kind 
upon money which is certainly not less 
combustible. 
The Frosting on the Cake 

The fact that broad form insurance 

affords coverage against destruction of 











A ONE WAY S$? 


Stop this COSTLY CONFUSION - - - 
There is only one way to go toward 
highway accident prevention, - - - 
- uniform traffic laws. 


90 JOHN STREET----NEW YORK CITY 











money or securities by fire is by no 
means its most important feature. Fig- 
uratively and relatively speaking, this 
feature is merely the frosting on the 
cake. It has a real value, but this value 
is secondary. Where money and securi- 
ties are concerned, the dishonesty haz- 
ard is, as we shall see, much more im- 
portant than the fire hazard. But, never- 
theless, by means of two innocent and 
inoffensive questions which can be asked 
and answered in a minute or less, an in- 
surance salesman can, in the usual case, 
easily dramatize the fire hazard and 
thereby get right into the middle of his 
talk under extraordinarily favorable 
auspices. 

Money is the kind of property which 
any normally intelligent thief will steal 
in preference to any other kind. The 
reason for this is simply that, having 
come into possession of money, the thief 
is then in a position to proceed imme- 
diately to fulfill the urge or ambition 
that prompted him to steal. He can 
forthwith proceed to pay off the book- 
maker or gambler whose hounding may 
have caused him to commit the theft. 
Or he can begin to lavish money on 








Facts About the Author 


John J. Iago, a vice president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, has been a student 
of surety bond trends since he entered 
the company’s service in 1921 at Los 
Angeles. At that time, the then newly 
devised bankers’ and brokers’ blanket 
bonds were making available to banks 
and financial institutions the comprehen- 
sive coverages which, during recent 
years, have been made available to com- 
mercial and other non-financial insti- 
tutions through the medium of money 
and securities broad form policies and 
blanket fidelity bonds. 

During his first few years with the 
F. & D. Mr. Iago traveled through the 
southwest, and his duties were to stimu- 
late the sale of bankers’ blanket bonds. 
In 1923 he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s Chicago executive office and trav- 
eled the midwest on the same mission. 
Called to the home office in 1924 he was 
put in charge of the burglary insurance 
underwriting department. He was elected 
a vice president in 1928 ir recognition of 
his demonstrated ability. Mr. Iago is 
a native New Yorker. 








some woman he is trying to impress. Or 
he can proceed to buy the liquor he 
wants or to indulge some other com- 
parable craving. 

If he had stolen merchandise or some 
other similar property, the actual theft 
would be only a sort of half-way step, 
He would then have to take another and 
even more dangerous step, namely the 
conversion of the stolen property into 
money, before he could achieve his real 
objective. Next to money in the order 
of appeal to intelligent. thieves, are 
negotiable securities such as bearer or 
coupon bonds, bank checks or other 
drafts or instruments which can be 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Abstracters Liability Insurance 
Newly Developed by St. Paul-Mercury 


A timely form of coverage—abstracters 
liability insurance—has recently been 
developed by the St. Paul-Mercury In- 
demnity, largely as a result of the in- 
sistence of the American Title Associa- 
tion whose members were strongly in 
favor of obtaining this type of insurance 
from an American company. After con- 
siderable study the St, Paul-Mercury 
Indemnity brought forth a_ policy, 
written in understandable language, 
which gives the abstracter the required 
protection. 

The new policy is designed to protect 
the insured in his professional capacity 
as title abstracter; it pertains exclusively 
to his professional services. It covers the 
legal liability arising from negligent 
acts, errors or omissions not only of 
the insured but of his predecessors in 
business and his employes, past, present 
and future. Thus it covers all sums which 
the insured may become obligated to pay 
by reason of the liability imposed upon 
him by law for damages arising from 
such acts. The coverage is subject to 
these exclusions: 

Policy Exclusions 

(a) To any dishonest, fraudulent, criminal or 
malicious act, to libel, slander, assault or 
battery; 

(b) To the ownership, maintenance, use or 
repair of any property, or the conduct of any 
business enterprise that is wholly or partly 


owned, operated or managed by the insured 
either individually or as executor, administra- 


tor, trustee, receiver or in any other fiduciary 
capacity; 

(c) To bodily injury to, or sickness, disease 
or death of any person, or to injury to or 
destruction of any tangible property, including 
the loss of use thereof; 

(d) To claims based upon or arising out of 
any opinion of title on real estate rendered 
or furnished by the insured or by any prede- 
cessor of the insured; 

(e) To claims under the Federal Securities 
Act of 1933 or amendments thereof or addition 
thereto. 

This coverage is offered on the $100 
deductible basis. However, deductibles 
for the amounts of $500 and $1,000 are 


also available, and full coverage may be 





Calls Renewal Commissions 
Just as Good as New Ones 


“Here’s something that is hard for me 
to understand,” says Harvey Preston of 
Preston & Olmstead, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. “Many agents will work hard to 
sell an automobile, a burglary or some 
other kind of a policy to a new prospect; 
but they will let one of their present 
policyholders drop a policy without put- 
ting up any kind of a fight to save it. Yet 
both pay the same rate of commission. 

“In my opinion renewal commissions are 
just as valuable as first-year commissions. 
For that reason, I have issued strict in- 
structions in our office that every policy 
returned for cancellation must be put on 
my desk. 

“This gives me a chance to save the 
business. It gives me the opportunity to 
get in touch with the man and find out 
what is on his mind. In many cases I 
have found men who returned their poli- 
cies ‘Not Taken’ are not at all certain in 
their own minds that they have done the 
right thing. They may be short of cash 
at the moment and grasp at this oppor- 
tunity of saving a few dollars. Often just 
a little reselling will get them to change 
their minds. If it is shortage of money 
that is bothering them, perhaps you can 
put it on a one-year basis instead of three. 
Or perhaps you can arrange to finance it 
for him. 

“I feel that it is just as important to 
know about the business that is going off 
the books as well as the business that is 
coming on. If you can nip a ‘Not Taken’ 
in the bud, if you can get it in time, there 
is almost always some way of saving the 
business.”—Travelers Protection. 


obtained at a slightly higher cost. To 
qualify for the coverage, an abstracter 
must be a member of the Abstract Title 
Makers Association. 

The recommendation made to agents 
is that abstracters liability insurance is 
“a valuable lead to new business such 
as valuable papers, burglary and robbery 
policies.” 


Store Liability Insurance 


Insurance should be part of the pub- 
lic relations program of every retail 
store, according to a new book, “Public 
Relations for Retailers,” by Tom Ma- 
honey and Rita Hession, just published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York, 

Liability insurance is termed “a must 
for every store” by the authors in a 
chapter devoted to dealing with com- 
plaints and adjustments. 

Life insurance, hospital service plans 
and pensions are listed as factors mak- 
ing for stabilized employment and better 
relations between stores and their em- 


ployes. More and more stores are re- 
ported inaugurating pensions. “The en- 
tire cost of some plans, like those of 
Macy’s, Rich’s, Inc. of Atlanta, and G. 
Fox Co. of Hartford, is borne by the 
store,” write the authors. 

Sears, Roebuck with a fund of more 
than $171,000,000 is listed as having prob- 
ably the largest pension fund in the re- 
tail field. Employes contributed $31,000,- 
000 of this. Retailers with pension plans 
also include Western Department Stores, 
Safeway Stores, Marshall Field, Butler 
Bros., Inc., Milwaukee Boston Store, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller of St. Louis, Ohr- 
bach’s of New York, and McCurdy & 
Co., Inc. of Rochester, N. Y. 
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NOT-SO-SECRET FORMULA 


This is a formula for making sales. 
It’s no closely-guarded secret. Over 9,500 
F&D agents know it—and use it to build business. 


Here’s what the symbols stand for: 


49 —the number of F&D field offices spotted throughout the country, 
each staffed with practical men, ready and able to give expert assistance 
on every bonding problem. 


59 —the number of years F&D has specialized in fidelity and surety 
bonds...a period of time that comes close to spanning the entire history 
of the bonding industry in this country. 


0 —the number of obligations which F&D has failed to settle 
promptly and fully, good times or bad. 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Derosit company 
, Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Company 
Fidelity & Casualty ................... 1944 


Fidelity: & Deposit. .... 6 cess ssccedies 1944 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ............ 1944 
General Accident .........00.0s0cceee- 1944 
General Casualty of America.......... 1944 
General Transportation ............... 1944 
Glens Falls Indemnity ................ 1944 


Globe Fndemattitiy: ..o i-seis asic cc ceseccaes poe 
1 
1946 


Great American Indemnity ............ 1944 
Guarantee Co. of N. A. ............... 1944 
Hardware Indemnity .................. 1944 

1947 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 1944 
Hartford Live Steck... .his ec... 1944 
Hartford Steam Boiler ................ 1944 


Hong Nae 5 oo 2o5 4c Seto cus 1944 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A...... 1944 


Earned 


Premiums 


$30,887,866 
32,005,889 
33,323,716 
46,095,572 
58,203,746 


$10,814,254 
10,793,300 
12,066,387 
13,475,759 
15,039,825 


$9,245,323 

9,205,803 
10,460,073 
14,344,214 
25,636,655 


$18,804,545 
19,022,198 
25,645,161 
31,646,319 
37,795,045 


$6,601,795 
7,316,707 
8,341,549 
9,854,077 
13,721,807 


$3,498,618 
3,612,394 
4,671,338 
5,413,404 
5,719,048 


$9,039,801 

9,517,940 
12,617,137 
14,237,662 
14,316,377 


$19,075,197 
19,836,139 
23,731,731 
29,111,533 
33,291,861 


$11,213,964 
12,096,462 
14,641,877 
19,544,395 
23,902,831 


$294,189 
259,996 
196,513 
167,730 
181,561 


$1,860,107 
2,428,373 
2,538,504 
2,783,291 
2,802,142 


$50,852,911 
52,534,211 
60,548,827 
82,666,312 
102,761,980 


$857,596 

958,143 
1,222,329 
1,413,637 
1,395,705 


$6,355,658 
7,107,311 
7,650,785 
9,007,877 
9,861,411 


$4,713,484 
5,428,085 
7,425,832 
11,102,503 
12,351,552 


$20,099,661 
21,150,111 
23,768,063 
34,230,890 
41,908,019 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Losses 


Incurred 


$14,225,975 
15,077,966 
17,355,357 
23,906,961 
31,546,017 


$1,195,209 
1,299,216 
2,448,556 
3,000,239 
3,922,912 


$3,878,685 
4,857,478 
5,694,481 
7,700,373 
12,967,229 


$7,724,633 

9,428,215 
13,346,689 
16,181,421 
18,767,478 


$2,605,915 
3,466,047 
3,915,333 
3,899,453 
5,756,340 


$1,441,100 
1,996,811 
2,725,073 
3,383,901 
3,108,305 


$3,003,912 
4,536,213 
6,668,177 
6,803,786 
6,783,195 


$9,583,273 
10,910,435 
14,147,699 
13,690,500 
17,996,084 


$4,595,766 
5,549,943 
7,984,067 
9,724,596 
11,783,231 


$59,686 
57,562 
21,370 
45,166 
62,475 


$957,780 
1,252,081 
1,108,324 
1,398,228 
1,292,468 


$21,897,406 
29,936,466 
36,805,034 
44,122,589 
48,407,336 


$457,346 
445,701 
605,878 
765,413 
664,269 


$2,402,256 
1,847,135 
2,284,072 
3,272,349 
2,902,502 


$1,998,531 
2,946,238 
4,538,238 
6,212,006 
5,344,502 


$8,523,421 


20,760,017 


TUMINOUS Casuay | 
Bt cORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND PILLINOIS 
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SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 
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C 5 d E 5 i. C Ocean Accident & Guarantee.......... 1944 = $8,606,004 = $3,163,218 36.8% 
* iat 1945 9,165,239 4,342,362 47.4 
ountry-wide Experience tock TOs. oe gee tee 
nes eS 
Earned Losses Loss a aoa an sauce ea sia 
¥ I d . WOPIRER TCROMEUEY: 550k ccde sas oben oes 896, , 45.8% 
Company Premiums ncurre Ratio 94s 1 865, 89 8 786,772 > 
: ie 243, ; 42.0 
International Fidelity ................ as yor — ...% 1947 2'940,020 1,283,450 437 
1946 «44,778 1264 28 | oe ooo 369 
1947 58,150 2,280 39 Pennsylvania Casualty ................ 1944 $5,112,584 $3,360,899 65.79% 
1948 71,113 2,328 3.3 1945 2,694,564 1,357,673 50.4 
, 1946 1872860 ‘1,022,578 54.6 
Manta Maite cs xh ecasvengenkee ons 1944 $1,289,442 $433,202 33.6% Reinsured August 1, 1946, by Manufacturers’ Casualty. 
1 y Ss ; 5 
ore eR nS 1944 $4,487,172 $1,777,609 39.6% 
1947 3,102,651 —‘1,385,355 44,7 1945 4,935,778 2,193,912 44.4 
No longer licensed in N. Y. State. 1946 6,310,643 3,504,172 55.5 
1947 8.784.640 4,906,854 55.9 
London Guarantee & Accident ....... 1944 $8,042,589 $2,656,430 33.0% 1948 8,726,158 4,347,460 49.8 
_ aaa poo 4 Preferred Accident ................... 1944 $6,107,767 $3,060,447 50.1% 
1947 13,658,667 7,103,626 = 520 odie yes oe ll 3 
1948 13,971,897 6,318,743 45.2 1947 11664841 6.721.903 576 
: 1948 9,857,536 4,782,215 48.5 
London & Lancashire Indemnity....... 1944 = $4,040,833 $1,659,504 41.1% t : 
1945 4,378,671 2,086,246 477 Protective Indemnity ................. 1944 $1,062,998 $498,718 46.9% 
1946 5,430,734 +~—- 2,970,063 54.7 1945 ‘1,511,527 814,917 53.9 
1947 6,171,652 —-2,809,657 45.5 . 1946 2,430,209 1,818,173 74.5 
1948 6,908,421 3,273,230 47.4 Absorbed by Preferred Accident. 
POPE AMOBMRNIY - 56k osu hase skitens se 1944 $18,510,088 $9,614,342 51.9% 
Manufacturers’ Casualty .............. 1944 $6,161,345 $3,060,417 49.7% 1945 17,651,250 10,005,535 56.7 
1945 6,827,007. —- 3,266,475 47.8 1946 21,227,581 11,987,746 56.5 
1946 8,548,908 4,789,685 56.0 . 1947 26,685,572 12,549,627 47.0 
1947 10,347,722 —-5,894,096 57.0 1948 30,727,161 16,598,459 54.0 
1948 9,382,696 3,910,787 17 ge: Dead wey lndemnty .......... 144 $9630845 $4,000.57 42.5% 
: i 1945 10,662,625 4,779,593 44.8 
Maryland Casualty ................... 1944 $30,500,100 $12,654,427 41.5% 002, 179, 
1945 31,426,273 —«15,046,033 479 cg gerne ner pe 
1946  35,029:198 17,779,750 50.8 a Saas see = : 
1947 45,477,704 — 21,675,633 47.7 1046, 1276, 
1948 52,965,096 26,112,324 49.3 Seaboard Surety ..................005: fans $1,738,460 $304,349 17.5% 
Massachusetts Bonding ............... 1944 $15,956,318 $7,582,086 47.5% 046 «821908 «= a0. 22 
1945 16,661,096 —_—-8,250,539 49.5 
1947 2,140,749 224,823 10.5 
1946 19,413,142 9,381,269 48.3 1948 2.710.614 726.114 26.8 
1947 26,764,923 ~—-15,538,353 58.1 iii 
1948 29,007,802 16,028,679 as | | Geb Genie... oo. os cs 1946 $741 $43 5.8% 
~~ 1947 4,221 1,337 31.7 
Merchants Indemnity ................- 1944 $583,663 $134,505 23.1% 1948 4,707,109 —- 2,385,280 50.7 
1 2,262 178,652 31. . 
<4 ern vies 50.1 Standard Actilen®’ .... 0006.60 hus 1944 $18,956,327 $6,326,137 33.4% 
1947 955,781 591,085 61.8 1945 — 19,770,843 10,482,088 53.0 
1948 1.956.890 879 193 44.9 1946 24,245,024 13,840,321 57.1 
o— 1947 30,908,462 14,753,171 47.7 P 
Metropolitan Casualty ..............-. 1944 $8,365,085 $3,969,607 47.4% 1948 = 32,199,072 13,515,075 42.0 eal 
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Two 


“Personality Girls” in Continental Casualty 


Dorothy Barber and Cynthia McCarthy of Intermediate A. & H. Dep’t 


in Chicago Making Hit With Agents as Result of Promotional 


Material and Sales Contest Stimulation; Their Techniques 


DOROTHY BARBER 


On November 17, 1947, the inter- 
mediate division of Continental Casualty 
Co. in Chicago inaugurated a new de- 
partment within itself under the title of 
“Intermediate Promotion Department” 
with a vivacious, intelligent young 
woman in charge of operations. She 
was Dorothy Barber who forsook the 
trade journal field to come into the acci- 
dent and health insurance business. Al- 
though completely unacquainted with 
any facet of its activities, Miss Barber 
was possessed with a firm resolve to 
whip some promotional ideas into line 
and put them to work in attracting busi- 
ness and policies. 

Within the next few months agents 
of the intermediate division were plied 
with personal correspondence, new bul- 
letins, special incentive drives and an 
irresistible “App-A-Day” Club—all doing 
astounding things to their interest and 
production activity. The copy was fresh, 
even saucy at times. But it clicked with 
the men in the field. Creator of these 
campaigns and bulletins was Miss Barber 
whose equipment was her own _ two 
hands, a typewriter, a lettering book 
and high ideas about what CAN be 
done if one is willing to try. 

The first bulletins and contests that 
went out were simple affairs; that is, 
they were typed up on colored paper 
and run off on duplicating machines. 
But, as time went on, graphic illustra- 
tions began to appear—line drawings 
from Dorothy’s own pen. Every agent 
from Maine to California was soon 
familiar with the clever sayings and 
drawings of Dorothy Barber, and they 
wrote voluminously asking for bigger 
and better promotional plans. And they 
got them! 

Summer “Removal Sales” 


Take for example the situation in July 
and August of 1948 when the inter- 
mediate division was forced by its rapid 
growth to seek new and larger quarters. 





Armand Sommer, manager of the inter- 
mediate division, called Miss Barber into 
his office and stated that all the prizes, 
etc., which were currently being stored 
in the stockroom, must be removed. This 
presented a challenge to her promo- 
tional ingenuity. She set up a series of 
three contests—one immediately follow- 
ing the other and each running for no 
less than one week. They were titled 
“removal sales” and they evoked an en- 
thusiastic response throughout the entire 
intermediate field force. The principal 
motive was to obtain a sustained increase 
in volume production over a long period 
in what is generally regarded as the 
“dog days” of August. The theory of 
application was to build up the agent to 
high selling pitch, and then, instead of 
letting down, drive him on for still an- 
other period—once the original contest 
was over—with additional contest pre- 
mium awards. 

As each contest ended, a new one 
began offering greater and more valu- 
able prizes, Thus, the time-honored prac- 


tice of “saving” applications, a few days 
before the opening date of a contest 
period, was eliminated. Once the men 
realized they would have to hustle to 
get their share of these prizes they 
accepted the challenge and really worked 
that extra hour needed to qualify. 


Actually all the intermediate division 
did was move from the eighth floor of 
the home office building to the seventh 
floor but the contest was set up as a 
type of promotion which a large de- 
partment store would use in moving 
from’ one location to another. Results 
as seen on the books: the intermediate 
division’s August production not only 
exceeded the quota increase set for the 
month but also, despite vacations, hot 
weather and a general “summer let- 
down” made August, 1948, the largest 
premium volume production month up to 
that date in the intermediate division. 
Moreover, it resulted in steady, maxi- 
mum production not only during the 
contest period but for weeks following 
during which the production momentum 
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kept the agents on their toes. They 
found that each succeeding sale was 
easier for them, and they liked it! 

In the fall of 1948 there came a definite 
need for Dorothy to have two more 
hands. So the search was on! Many 
qualified advertising, promotional and 
artistic aspirants came and went in the 
course of interviewing that followed. 
The intermediate division finally selected 
a talented young college graduate, 
Cynthia McCarthy, For one month 
Cynthia was Dorothy’s shadow, consum- 
ing every angle of promotional material 
that could be dug out of the drawer, 
out of Dorothy and out of her own busy 
mind. Her determined personality soon 
made itself felt in Continental’s home 
office. She picked up every little bit of 
information concerning the hows and 
whys of duplicating procedures, mailing 
facilities, photographic techniques and 
advertising angles. Immediate results 
were that multi-colored paper stock re- 
placed the old types; new, intense inks 
decorated all the work; line drawings 
gave way to half-tones, and four hands 
actively revised the promotion depart- 
ment. 

Barber & McCarthy Partnership 

To complete the merger the title of 
“Barber & McCarthy” was assumed and 
appeared on all material prepared by 
the intermediate promotion department. 
The two girls acquired a large work 
table and went in for advertising and 
layout in a big way, producing two-color 
job coordinated with business-getting 
copy. The amazing part of this opera- 
tion was that their costs and expenses 
were negligible. The only thing that in- 
creased was the premium volume busi- 
ness on the books. 

Right about now you are probably 
curious about the who’s and what’s of this 
smooth-running team at Continental’s 
home office. The first thing of impor- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Companies Prepare for New Buyer’s Market 


(Continued from Page 3) 





of from 4 to 25 lives. Most desired is 
flexibility in coverage. The idea of an 
endorsement or rider to the workmen’s 
compensation policy is receiving much 
favor. Under such an endorsement, it is 
explained, the statutory benefits would 
be provided but with certain options 
incorporated such as elimination of ex- 
clusions or the disqualification provision. 

Consideration is also being given to a 
rider or endorsement which would per- 
mit of the basic benefits in conjunction 
with Group accident and health. Such a 
rider would be subject to options to 
increase the benefits, a feature which 
the large group writing companies with 
a full line of A. H. merchandise 
would regard as most important from 
the standpoint of providing supplemental 
coverage. 

Mindful of the fact that competition 
between companies will be very keen for 
disability benefits business as soon as 
rules and regulations are drawn up and 
policy forms are approved, the writer 
sought the opinion of individual execu- 
tives as to the attitude at this time. 
There was general agreement that pri- 
vate carriers were confronted with a 
challenge, new to many of them in the 
New York field, to demonstrate that 
“we can handle the business better and 
more efficiently than under a monopolis- 
tic state fund.” It was felt that the 
companies must devise simple methods 
for putting the business on the books 
as well as uncomplicated procedures in 
handling it after it is written. “Pro- 
ducers and companies alike must also 
recognize that TDB insurance will have 
to be written at the lowest possible 
overhead expense,” was the consensus. 

One executive thought that there has 
already been too much emphasis in the 
insurance press on the amount of com- 
mission which agents and brokers will 
earn in writing the business. He there- 
fore declared: “We must meet the ob- 
ligation to serve the employer on this 
new line of statutory coverage at the 
lowest possible cost; otherwise our 
workmen’s compensation and Group ac- 
cident and sickness business may be in 
jeopardy,” he emphasized. 


Cross Section of Responses 


The Travelers believes that disability 
benefits business brings to the fore a 
situation not unlike that of 30 years ago 
when compensation acts were replacing 
employer’s liability acts. New problems 
are necessarily arising, such as in the 
proper policy forms and in the setting 
up of statistical reporting machinery, and 
they must be settled to the advantage of 
all concerned. 

The Maryland Casualty, taking the 
position that “we will protect the busi- 
ness now on our books where competi- 
tion demands it,” points out that the 
Mailler-Condon law may possibly have 
the effect of causing more loss time on 
the part of employes. “It is also possible 
that certain absenteeism heretofore 
charged to workmen’s compensation may 
now be more accurately determined as 
sickness, and thus benefit the compen- 
sation experience,” says the Maryland’s 
spokesman. 

While the New Amsterdam Casualty 
has not decided as yet its position re- 
garding TDB business, an executive of- 
ficer of the company says: “We believe 
it will be almost necessary for compa- 
nies writing a substantial amount of 
workmen’s compensation business in 
New York to take on disability benefits 
insurance under the Mailler-Condon act. 

The Indemnity Co. of North America, 
as already indicated, believes that as the 
legislative demand for non-occupational 
disability laws spreads to other states, 
it will become the obligation of the 
casualty business to respond by creating 
a market for the insurance needs cre- 
ated by those laws. 

These responses are indicative of a 
cross-section of opinion now prevailing 
in the stock casualty-surety ranks. The 


life companies with well established 
group departments are, of course, op- 
timistic that they will get their share 
of the business in New York as they 
have already demonstrated in New Jer- 
sey and California. The mutual casualty 
companies are likewise keenly interested 
in the new market, and the _ broad- 
gauged view taken by one of the leaders 
in this field—S. Bruce Black of Liberty 
Mutual—is that the Mailler-Condon act 
“places a big responsibility on the com- 
panies to achieve a sound answer to the 
need of the public for protection against 
income loss as a result of sickness.” 


Premium Gains in Miscellaneous 
Casualty Lines 


The production emphasis this year on 
the part of many casualty-surety car- 
riers, especially those of medium size, 
is on the miscellaneous casualty lines. 
Practically all of those interviewed 
pointed to healthy volume increases this 
year to date. But the business is not 
simply “rolling in”; rather it is the re- 
sult of concentrated sales effort. This 
has had its reflection in the resumption 
of home office and branch office produc- 
tion meetings, issuance of new and more 
attractive direct mail material for pro- 
ducer use; the stepping up of company 
advertising in both the general and trade 
magazines; staging of spring campaigns 
for new business such as in A. & H., 
the 3-D and Money and Securities cov- 
erages, dishonesty insurance, and an 
over-all review of existing clients so as 
to determine what coverages they need 
but do not now have. 

As to specific efforts being made by 
the various companies, the Eagle-Globe- 
Royal Indemnity Cos. report that a 
long-range program is under way for 
the active cultivation of miscellaneous 








liability and property damage business. 
Production meetings are being held at 
strategic points, advertisements are be- 
ing published in the various trade jour- 
nals, and direct mail material and ques- 
tion and answer forms are contributing 
to the success of this campaign. Says 
Vice President T. Y. Beams: “The in- 
dications are that our volume of busi- 
ness in these classes will be substantially 
increased in 1949,” 

In turn, Ellis H. Carson, executive 
vice president, National Surety Corp., 
emphasizes that the agent today is in 
a position to spend more time in actual 
selling. “No longer is it necessary,” he 
says, “to discuss with the insured the 
pros and cons of ‘frill’ coverages which, 
in the past, were available subject to 
additional premiums. The reason is that 
so many of these policies are now in- 
cluded as a matter of course in blanket 
or comprehensive forms... .” 

E. A. Warnica, vice president, Stand- 
ard Accident, joins with other production 
men in expressing his belief that 1949 
business will maintain a normal rate 
of increase rather than the spectacular 
increases of the boom years. At the 
present time his company is engaged in 
a complete study of production plans 
involving various lines, territories for 
development and goals for attainment. 
When that study is completed in the 
next 30 to 60 days the Standard Acci- 
dent will have a reliable guide on which 
to base its development program. 

Diversification Stressed 

In encouraging its field forces to de- 
velop the miscellaneous casualty as well 
as fidelity-surety lines, the Maryland 
Casualty is stressing diversification of 
business. At the same time, William T. 
Harper, president of the company, points 
out that an intensive study is now be- 
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ing made of the package policy idea 
which, in effect, “could combine a num- 
ber of casualty, fire and marine cover- 
ages under the new multiple line writ- 
ing powers recently granted the indus- 
try by passage of legislation—New York 
and Pennsylvania in particular. 
Position of a Smaller Carrier 

Indicative of the present thinking of 
a smaller carrier in the stock casualty- 
surety field, T. A. Long, vice president, 
United National Indemnity (National 
Fire of Hartford group) told the writer: 

“Our attitude has changed on auto- 
mobile liability business over last year. 
We have no real volume problem, as the 
reduced rates of the mutuals and some 
stock companies specializing in auto- 
mobile business have attracted some of 
our most profitable business. We do not 
plan an aggressive campaign for volume 
but we are not running away from this 
class of business—especially the good 
private passenger car risks in most 
states. 

“We have instructed our field repre- 
sentatives on diversification of business 
and advised them to develop more of 
the comprehensive personal liability 
along with the automobile lines. In fact, 
we have prepared and submitted to sev- 
eral states for approval the full com- 
prehensive personal liability policy as 
an endorsement to the automobile pol- 
icy. In this way we hope to overcome 
the objection made by many agents in 
the past that ‘the premium is too small 
on comprehensive personal.’ 

“We are encouraged by the enthu- 
siasm with which our agents have 
greeted this endorsement which, as you 
know, can be attached to the automobile 
policy at the regular charge similar to 
the medical payments procedure. This 
is along the line of package policies 
under the multiple line underwriting 
laws. However, the problem in having 
too much package is that the larger 
premium involved requires financing.” 

Mr. Long agreed with some other 
participants in this symposium that there 
is not too much incentive under the 
strict rate regulatory laws to spend 
much time in the development of new 
coverages. This is because it is necessary 
to file and have such new forms ap- 
proved in all states. “Being a new com- 
pany,” he observed, “we have had to fol- 
low National Bureau filings, and if we 
deviate it is necessary to justify that 
deviation. At the same time, there is 
no doubt that many rating procedures 
should be simplified. There is also too 
much of a tendency to complicate filings, 
which may not be good for the business, 
as we are all trying to find ways to be 
relieved of details and to reduce over- 
head. 

“From a company standpoint one of 
our biggest problems is the training of 
our young underwriters and field men. 
Most of them have been brought up in 
this new era of our business of negative 
production. They have witnessed the 
strenuous efforts made to fight off vol- 
ume, to decline business. In the change 
of times they have not had the experi- 
ence of fighting for business, which is 
decidedly healthy.” 

Views of Medium Sized Company 

The chief executive of a medium sized 
company—G. F. Michelbacher, president, 
Great American Indemnity—took the 
position that his policy this year on 
acceptance of automobile liability busi- 
ness will remain unchanged. “We have 
never put the brakes on the development 
of good risks,” he explained. “We have 
felt that automobile insurance occupied 
too large and prominent a place in our 
portfolio and we have endeavored to 
correct this situation, not so much by 
banning the production of good business 
as by stressing the necessity of building 
volume in the other lines — especially 
those likely to be profitable such as 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Liberal Coverage Under Savings & Loan 
Blanket Bond 22 Carries Big Appeal 


By J. Frep ErerMAN 
Vice President, New Amsterdam Casualty 


There are comparatively few commu- 
nities which do not have one or more 
building, savings and loan associations, 
either within their midst or serving 
them. However, not all of these associa- 
tions have availed themselves of the 
standard blanket bond form 22, which is 
primarily designed to indemnify them 
for kind of losses which they may have 
cause to sustain. 

It is doubted that any association is 
without some form of coverage, but 
some only have fidelity bonds or sched- 
ule bonds on part of their officers, while 
others have partial bond coverage and 
burglary and hold-up policies, in either 
limited form or in inadequate amounts. 
Such associations are all prospects for 
the blanket bond and those who do carry 
blanket bonds may not have the amount 
of protection commensurate to their 
assets. , ; : ' 

It’s only fair to your clientele in this 
field that any association not now en- 
joying the liberal coverage afforded by 
the savings and loan blanket bond, 
standard form 22, should be quoted pre- 
miums for coverage in an _ adequate 
amount commensurate with its assets. 
The association’s board of directors 
should be told how liberal the coverage 
is under this bond as a guarantee against 
impairment of its capital funds; also the 
nominal cost. 

Premium quotations should be made 
both on a one-year and a three-year 
basis, since the bond may be purchased 
for three years at 2% times the annual 
premium when the premium is pre-paid. 

Suggested Amounts of Coverage 
__The following schedule will provide an 
idea of the suggested minimum and fair 
amounts of blanket bond coverage for 
consideration of the association’s board 
of directors, according to the total assets. 

Suggested Amounts 


TOTAL ASSETS MINIMUM FAIR 
Less than $ 100,000 $ 5,000 §$ 10,000 
$ 100,000 to 200,000 10,000 15,000 
200,000 to 300,000 15,000 25,000 
300,000 to 600,000 20,000 35,000 
600,000 to 1,000,000 30,000 50,000 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 45,000 70,000 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 65,000 95,000 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 80,000 120,000 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 100,000 150,000 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 150,000 200,000 
Over 15,000,000 200,000 and up 


Some associations carry coverage in 





J. FRED EIERMAN 


amounts exceeding the suggested fair 
amounts shown in the above schedule 
and their judgement warrants high com- 
mendation. 

Forgery Coverage Provided 

The bond provides, among its many 
broad features, forgery protection al- 
though it may be written exclusive of 
forgery. It is recommended, however, 
that for the slight additional cost, for- 
gery coverage be provided. 

Directors, officers and attorneys of any 
savings and loan association are invalu- 
able as contacts for producers, not only 
for this class of business but for other 
classes of bonds. Getting to know these 
people should enhance the producer’s 
ability to increase his bond business. 

The standard form 22 is also avail- 
able to cooperative banks in Massa- 
chusetts and homestead associations in 
Louisiana. 

Some surety companies have prepared 
condensed reference charts featuring the 
liberal coverage afforded by the savings 
and loan blanket bond and outlining the 
premiums applicable to associations, ac- 
cording to their respective assets. These 
charts have proven helpful for pro- 
ducers not only in developing new sav- 
ings and loan blanket bonds, but in help- 
ing to increase the amounts of existing 
savings and loan blanket bonds. 
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tance about Dorothy and Cynthia is that 
they have the ability to grasp an idea 
and to weave a solid and novel promo- 
tional plan around it. About Dorothy 
3arber in particular: While attending 
college she also managed her own busi- 
ness with offices in Chicago’s “loop.” 
From there she went to a popular trade 


‘ magazine as assistant editor. To top it 


all off, she is an accomplished pianist 
and teacher in her own right and has 
given many personal student recitals in 
and about Chicago, 

Cynthia McCarthy, according to Divi- 
sion Manager Sommer, possesses a com- 
bination of selling, advertising, editorial 
ind modeling experience. Says Mr. Som- 
mer: “Cynthia has the drive and the 
imagination that captures the idea, 
analyses its good and bad elements— 
and by rejecting the latter and develop- 


ing the former—emerges with a plan 
of action that gets results.” 
Helped March, 1949 Sales to Top 1948 
Record 

Barber & McCarthy’s latest claim to 
fame occurred in March of this year. 
They were told what the intermediate 
division’s quota had been for the corre- 
sponding month in 1948 and it was up 
to them to figure out a way to surpass 
this mark. That was a big order since 
March, 1948, production had been the 
second largest month in the history of 
the intermediate division. (Furthermore, 
that month had been dedicated to J. M. 
Smith, Continental Casualty’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of A. & H.) Again, a 
series of contests were set up—one run- 
ning from March 3-8; the second, March 
9-16: and the third from the 17th to 
26th. February had paved the way for 
this maximum drive with one-day con- 
tests on Ground Hog Day, Valentine’s 
Day and Washington’s Birthday. Thus 
the agents were ready for intensive 


Sterns on Intelligent Direct Mail 
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fessional men to whom such reprints 
are sent will usually produce favorable 
comments and result in new business 
for the insurance agent. 

Whatever advertising methods you 
may adopt in the future, it will always 
be a sound idea to keep in mind that 
your customers and prospects will be 


favorably influenced by intelligent sales 
promotion activity. In a buyer’s market 
it is most important to use the greatest 
amount of care in selecting up-to-date 
material which will round out your sell- 


ing efforts and do much to insure the 
future success of any insurance agency. 
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Shown above is the full page ad of the Travelers which appeared recently in 
the Saturday Evening Post and which created widespread interest. This ad is 
referred to in Edwin E. Sterns’ article which begins on Page 8 of this edition. 





selling. When all the results were in, 
March, 1949, had surpassed March, 1948, 
by 20% and August, 1948—the biggest 
month in  intermediate’s history—by 
many, many thousands of dollars, 

The following tribute to Dorothy and 
Cynthia paid by John Jans, agency 
secretary of the division, fittingly closes 
this article. He says: “We’ve never met 
two young women so basically different— 
and yet so much alike. They are the 
perfect complement to each other and 
the perfect answer to our promotional 
problems. With the young, hardy promo- 
tion department in their capable hands, 
we believe big things are in store for 
them and the intermediate division.” 


LABOR WINS OVER COMPANY 


NLRB Orders Tri-State Casualty, Tulsa, 
to Reinstate Employe; Carrier 
Charged as Unfair 

The Tri-State Casualty Insurance Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., was ordered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to rehire 
an employe discharged, according to the 








company, because of unfitness for her 
position. The company writes casualty 
insurance in 14 states outside of the 
state of Oklahoma. 

The company was accused of unfair 
labor practices and discouraging union 
membership. Lloyd A. Swain, a stock- 
holder, was accused of remarking to 
an employe that “I fired her because 
she joined the union and if any of the 
rest of them join the union I will fire 
them.” Swain denied making the state- 
ment and since there were no witnesses, 
it was a case of the word of the union 
business agent against that of the stock- 
holder. The NLRB preferred to believe 
the union man. 

Swain contended that, “Pearl Sommars 
was discharged because of her indiffer- 
ence to and neglect of her work, her 
sullen and uncooperative disposition .. . 
the unsatisfactory manner in which she 
performed the duties of her job... .” 

The NLRB ordered the company to 
restore Pearl Sommars immediately to 
her job with no loss of seniority and to 
pay her for all time lost from her job. 
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Complete Insurance of Money & Securities 
(Continued from Page 23) 


cashed without too much difficulty or 
risk of detection. 

Every commercial or industrial con- 
cern must necessarily handle money and 
securities in the course of transacting 
its business and this property must fre- 
quently be so situated that it can easily 
be stolen. Recently, in a magazine ar- 
ticle, a former official of the American 
Accounting Association stated: “Very 
few business men realize that the an- 
nual contribution by industry to employe 
frauds is about $400 million.” Obviously, 
not all of that loot is in the form of 
money and securities. Frequently, em- 
ployes steal merchandise or various 
other kinds of property. But it is a 
probably conservative guess that sub- 
stantially more than half of that pre- 
sumably conservative $400 million esti- 
mate represented the average annual 
loss of money or securities caused by 
dishonesty of employes of the owners 
or custodians. It doesn’t seem possible 
to obtain any equally authoritative esti- 
mate of the comparable annual loss to 
industry of money and securities result- 
ing from dishonesty of “outsiders” (non- 
employes). But, assuming that the first 
kind of dishonesty causes an annual 
loss in excess of $250 million, it is prob- 
able that the second kind accounts for 
another loss of at least half that much 
and maybe appreciably more. 


Not More Than 25% of Losses Covered 


Records of payments by insurance 
companies of claims by mercantile and 
industrial concerns for dishonesty losses 
of money and securities seem to indicate 
that probably not more than about 25% 
of the annual aggregate of all such 
losses is covered by insurance. This is 
unfortunate because nowadays it is pos- 
sible for virtually any legitimate and 
reputable mercantile or manufacturing 
institution to purchase a really complete 
cycle of insurance affording full cover- 
age against practically any loss through 
dishonest acts. The arranging of such a 
cycle does require the exercise of some 
skill and ingenuity on the part of an 
insurance salesman but the important 
fact is that the cycle can now be ar- 
ranged. 

Until broad form insurance became 
available only a relatively few years 
ago, there had to be quite a few gaps— 
some of them potentially very serious— 
in any cycle of “outsider” dishonesty 
insurance covering the money or securi- 
ties of a mercantile or industrial con- 
cern. Only limited burglary and robbery 
coverages could be issued, and, although 
those coverages were good enough as 
far as they went, they left quite a few 
kinds of dishonesty losses uncovered. 

If, for one illustrative example, money 
had been put into a safe and the safe 
had been properly locked by a combina- 
tion lock, and burglars broke into the 
safe by using tools, explosives, electricity 
or chemicals and there was visible evi- 
dence on the exterior of the safe of 
the use of that force or violence in order 
to make entry, the owner was able to 
collect under a safe burglary insurance 
policy. But, if that money were taken 
from the same without the use of some 
force of which there was visible evidence 
on the exterior of the safe, no recovery 
could be had under that relatively nar- 
row form insurance policy. 

Unfortunately, there were many, many 
cases in which uninsured losses of that 
sort were sustained. In many of these 
cases, safes were locked on what is 
called “short-combination” so that it 
was merely necessary for the thief or 
thieves to turn the combination dial 
back to the release point in order to 
open the safe door without using any 
force or violence. Frequently locked 
safes were opened by non-violent means 
because the combinations consisted of 
some set of simple numbers such as 20, 
30, 40, 60, ete., etc., or because thieves 
had been able, while the safe was open 
curing business hours, to remove the 
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inner door-plates and ascertain the com- 
binations from inside the safes. Some- 
times careless employes of the owners 
simply forgot to lock safes. 
Limitations of Old-Fashioned Insurance 
So, too, with the old-fashioned rob- 
bery insurance policies covering money 
and securities in mercantile and indus- 
trial premises. They were good enough 
as far as they went and many claims 
were paid under them. But many losses 
were sustained which simply were not 
covered by those relatively narrow poli- 
cies and which, prior to the advent of 
broad form insurance were uninsurable. 
The old-fashioned robbery insurance 





policy only applied to loss resulting 
from outright holdup involving either a 
threat of bodily injury to some employe 
or employes on duty in the premises or 
the actual infliction of some such injury. 
The insurance simply didn’t apply to any 
of the numerous types of losses of 
money resulting from non-violent thefts 
or larcenies. 

This was likewise true of messenger 
robbery insurance policies. If a messen- 
ger were held up away from the prem- 
ises of the insured while conveying cash 
receipts or payroll between there and 
the bank or some other point, the re- 
sulting loss could be recovered from the 
insurance company. But, if the messen- 
ger’s pocket were picked, or if the re- 
ceptacle containing the money were 
taken from him by any of the numerous 
types of non-violent theft or larceny, 
the loss was not covered. 

Quite frequently money or securities 
will simply disappear from within some 
premises or from the custody of a mes- 
senger or paymaster who is conveying 
them outside the premises. In virtually 
any case of this sort it will probably 
seem a moral certainty that the disap- 
pearance resulted from some dishonest 
act committed by some person or per- 
sons, or that if the disappearance were 
innocently caused, there was subse- 
quently some dishonest appropriation of 
the funds. But it may be impossible for 
the victim of the loss to show any actual 
evidence or proof of dishonesty, and, in 
such an eventuality, an insurance policy 
will not apply to the loss unless it quite 
clearly and definitely provides insurance 
against disappearance of money and 
securities. And this the Broad Form 
insurance actually does. 


Legislation Broadening Insuring 


Powers Helpful 


While only the narrow form burglary 
and robbery insurance policies were 
available, insurance salesmen frequently 
had embarrassing experiences during 
discussions with prospective purchasers 
of those limited “outsider” dishonesty 
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coverages when the prospects referred 
to non-violent theft or larceny or dis- 
appearance losses they had sustained or 
had heard about and asked how losses 
of those types could be covered. Prior 
to the advent of broad form insurance 
the answer in every such case simply 
had to be that the loss couldn’t be in- 
sured. And that answer was unsatisfac- 
tory from everybody’s viewpoint. But, 
since legislation was enacted some years 
ago to broaden the insuring powers of 
casualty-surety companies and thereby 
enable those companies to issue the 
present broad form insurance, it has 
become possible for insurance salesmen 
to arrange really complete cycles of dis- 
honesty insurance covering the money 
and securities handled by commercial 
and industrial concerns. 

Unfortunately, however, many mer- 
chants and manufacturers who are 
eligible to carry these complete insur- 
ance cycles and should be carrying them 
are not. In the usual case of this sort 
the blame has to be attributed to the 
insurance industry. Generally speaking, 
any business man who becomes con- 
vinced that his concern needs any kind 
of dishonesty insurance naturally wants 
insurance against all kinds of dishonesty. 
He won’t deliberately make the illogical 
decision that it is a good thing for him 
to carry insurance against loss through 
dishonest acts committed by “outsiders” 
but a bad thing for him to carry similar 
insurance against similar losses resulting 
from dishonest acts committed by his 
employes. If he can be persuaded to 
carry any dishonesty insurance at all, 
he can be induced to go all the way 
and purchase the best cycle of such 
insurance for which he is eligible. As 
we have already remarked, the arrange- 
ment of such a cycle may require the 
exercise of some skill by an insurance 
salesman, but any one who will keep a 
few points in mind and familiarize him- 
self with several policy forms can easily 
acquire that skill. 

Dishonesty Hazards in Two Categories 

By reason of certain provisions in the 
laws controlling and regulating the 
transaction of insurance business, dis- 
honesty hazards affecting commercial 
and industrial concerns must be clas- 
sified by insurance companies in two 
separate categories: 

(1) “Insider” dishonesty hazards com- 
prising the various kinds of dishonest acts 
committed by employes of insured; 

(2) “Outsider” dishonesty hazards com- 
prising the various kinds of dishonest acts 
committed by persons who are not em- 
ployed by “insured. 

Insurance against “insider” dishonesty 
is usually designated fidelity insurance. 
And insurance against “outsider” dis- 
honesty is usually designated “burglary 
and theft” insurance. The broad form 
insurance, which we are discussing, is 
included in the “burglary and theft” 
category. The title “broad form” merely 
distinguishes this relatively new kind of 
insurance from the older narrow form 
“outsider” dishonesty coverages which 
were limited to apply only to burglary 
or robbery losses. 

There are two separate broad form 
insuring agreements. The first, namely 
the “loss within premises” agreement, 
applies insurance upon money and: se- 
curities within the premises of the pol- 
icyholder; the second, the “loss outside 
premises” agreement applies insurance 
upon money and securities being con- 
veyed by a messenger. Usually insurance 
should be provided under both agree- 
ments but the two are made optional 
because occasionally some merchant or 
manufacturer who has all of his con- 
veyances of money and securities made 
by an armored car company or other 
transporter for hire will require only 
the “loss within premises” coverage. 
However, cases of that sort are excep- 
tional and in the typical case both kinds 
of broad form insurance should be pro- 
vided. Either broad form insuring agree- 
ment affords coverage against any kind 
of dishonesty except forgery. That peril 
is specifically excluded but this exclu- 
sion is a relative one because forgery 
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Companies Prepare for New Buyer’s Market 


(Continued from Page 28) 





accident, miscellaneous bodily injury and 
property damage liability, burglary and 
fidelity-surety. 

“Our field representatives were thor- 
oughly briefed on our 1949 production 
and underwriting program at a series 
of regional conferences held this spring. 
The results to date point to a very satis- 
factory increase in the first quarter in 
most of the miscellaneous casualty lines. 
Our fidelity premiums were ahead but 
our mined premiums were somewhat be- 
hind. . Plenty of research work is 
under ‘way, the objective being to 
streamline our procedure, to improve 
existing policies and to equip us so that 
we may take advantage of and partici- 
pate in changes in the business which 
now appear legally possible.” 
Aggressive Attitude of Large Companies 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
pace setters in the 1949 drive for good 
business are the large, multiple line 
companies. As already indicated, they 
gave first attention to automobile insur- 
ance production. It was recognized 
months ago that the business had be- 
come profitable to the point where 
certain companies were reducing rates; 
also that competition had become ex- 
ceedingly keen. Hence, the decision was 
reached by such companies as the Trav- 
elers and the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity to start aggressive development 
of the general run of automobile busi- 
ness, with the exception of the terri- 
tories where rates appear to be deficient. 
At the same time, the solicitation of 
miscellaneous casualty lines and of fi- 
delity-surety business was encouraged. 
Along with this program it followed 
that new field appointments have been 
made and training programs have been 
geared to reflect the changing condi- 
tions brought about by the new buyer’s 
market. The increased price conscious- 
ness of large buyers of insurance is also 
not being overlooked. 

Hartford Accident’s Production Tips 

The Hartford Accident’s production 
advice has been particularly attuned to 
the new competitive conditions prevail- 
ing. In its bulletin last December agents 
were told that “1949 will be a year of 
good business for good businessmen.” 
At the same time, the fact was stressed 
that “there has been good business for 
indifferent businessmen for so many 
years that many of us have forgotten 
the rules.” So Hartford producers were 
given the benefit of a 6-point “refresher 


course” in which these points were fea- 
tured: 
1. When “walk-in” business ceases 


to walk in, there is only one way to 
maintain or increase earnings, and that 
is to get out and sell. 

2. When customers can’t or won’t pay 
their bills, we should cease doing busi- 
ness with these customers and cancel 
existing business promptly. When credit 
conditions deteriorate (as they are to- 
day) we should check every account 
carefully. 

3. When competition is tough, we 
should consider what to do to meet it. 
Competition consists not only of price 
competition, but the competition of (a) 
aggressive competitors in our own com- 
munities, (b) aggressive competitors 
who move in on us from outside—direct 
sellers, (c) competition of all industries 
who, like ourselves, realize that the time 
has come to move in and fight for the 
consumer dollar. 

nalyze Operations 

4. When selling is difficult we should 
step up our advertising activity. (This 
has already been done by the Two Hart- 
fords.) 

5. We should view every element in 
our business operations that adds to or 
subtracts from net profit, through a 
magnifying glass, item by item, opera- 
tion by operation. Waste is bad busi- 
ness whether it is waste of time, waste 
of money, or waste of material. What 
are we doing that we shouldn’t do? 
What are we doing that someone else 


should properly do? For what did we 
spend money this year that we shouldn’t 
spend money for in 1949? On the other 
hand, wherein were we penny wise and 
pound foolish? 

6. Just as it is important that as a 
company we should give constant 
thought to every factor that makes for 
continued growth, progréss, and leader- 
ship in the industry, it is important that 
producers consider where they are going 
in their own territory or sphere of in- 
fluence. The words “public relations” 
are overworked. Reduced to their sim- 
plest terms, they mean from a company 
standpoint: What do producers think of 
a company? What do _ policyholders 
think of a company? What does the 
general public think? And, from the 
standpoint of the producer, how is he 
regarded by (a) his companies, (b) his 
clients, (c) his community? 

Zurich Urges Constructive Selling 

Taking an optimistic outlook on the 
1949 production picture, the Zurich in a 
recent memorandum to its field forces 
eniphasized that the need for adequate 
insurance protection is not lessened dur- 
ing a readjustment period—in fact, its 
importance is heightened “because it 
tnay well prove to be the difference be- 
tween profit and loss.” The prophesy 
was therefore made that “alert insur- 
ance agents will accept the challenge of 
the so-called buyer’s market and 
through improved service and construc- 
tive sales techniques develop new pro- 
duction records for 1949.” 

Specifically, Zurich agents were urged 
to sell comprehensive general liability 
insurance whenever possible. It was ex- 
plained that the application form “will 
guide you to hidden exposures so that 
you will provide better protection and 
be less vulnerable to competitive at- 
tack,” 


The desirability of pushing the sale 
of the storekeeper’s liability policy was 
aiso emphasized, not only because it 
provides broader coverage than the 
O. L. & T. policies but because “it is the 
only commercial policy to date with a 
single limit of liability applicable to 
both B. I. and P. D. coverages, with 
medical payment limits automatically 
added, and with a simplified formula for 
premium computation.” 

The Zurich also called attention to 
recent F.B.I. statistics on burglary, 
theft and embezzlement losses “which 
clearly point to the great need and the 
potential market for criminal loss pro- 
tection. Most noticeable in this field is 
the tremendous increase—149%—in ar- 
rests involving embezzlement losses in 
the past four years. Blanket fidelity 
bends are, of course, your answer to 
this problem, when you tie in the money 
and securities broad form coverage, you 
have the basis for a comprehensive 
criminal loss policy—also known as the 
3-D policy. 

“You can further expand your con- 
structive selling by including forgery 
and alteration coverage on _ checks 
issued by your insured and broad form 
coverage on the stocks, bonds and se- 
curities which he has in a safe deposit 
box at the bank. Furthermore, you can 
include open stock burglary, all in the 
same policy.” 

Speaking of boiler and machinery so- 
liciting, the Zurich gave its agents this 
advice: “You don’t have to be a gradu- 
ate engineer to locate prospects for this 
line. The smokestacks in your com- 
munity are your signposts to this, busi- 
ness. The experienced engineers and 
inspectors employed by insurance com- 
panies can help reduce the maintenance 
and operating costs of boilers and ma- 
chinery—and that’s a welcome and un- 
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derstandable service to the buyer, with 
credit to you for thinking about his 
problems and helping him economize.” 

As to automobile business, Neville 
Pilling, United States manager of the 
Zurich, told the writer: “We are not 
changing our attitude as to this class of 
risks because we have at no time dis- 
couraged solicitation. We have regarded 
automobile business as a_ relatively 
stable type which, even though wn- 
profitable for a period would correct it- 
self through rate level adjustments. 
Thus, we have felt that it was our obli- 
gation to accept such of this business as 
our producers were able to secure.” 
American Surety’s Mailroad to Profits 

In stimulating interest in development 
of miscellaneous casualty lines as well 
as fidelity and surety, the American 
Surety’s production department has sent 
out monthly to its agents a bulletin en- 
titled “Mailroad to Profits.” Each issue 
features a line of coverage which, in the 
company’s opinion, should be cultivated. 
In January, for example, the appeal was 
made to push dishonesty insurance. At- 
tention was called to the strong argu- 
ments in its favor contained in an article 
appearing in “Coronet Magazine” by 
Martin Abrahamson. Emphasis was 
placed by the author that “embezzle- 
ment is a major problem costing United 
States business half a billion dollars a 
year.” The article further stated: “Every 
class of worker and business is repre- 
sented on the theft roster. Even a judge 
with a record as a stern disciplinarian 
cf criminals . . . confessed last July to 
embezzlement totaling $630,000 from the 
family’s bank which he served as vice 
president and counsel. ‘i 

In succeeding issues this year the 
“Mailroad to Profits” has featured pub- 
lic employes blanket bonds, the account- 
ants’ liability policy—a market which 
“consists of well over 4,100 members of 
the American Institute of Accountants 

; the family forgery bond—issued 
to individuals only and covering the 
personal financial transactions of the in- 
sured, his spouse and children residing 
permanently with him, and such popular 
inland marine forms as parcel post, ex- 
press and registered mail policies. 

George F. Ainslie, Jr., vice president 
or American Surety, in charge of pro- 
duction, explained to the writer what 
the company has done in development 
of new coverages. The fidelity discovery 
torm of bond was one such origination; 
American Surety was also one of the 
early writers of accountants liability in- 
surance. To simplify rate procedures 
so that producers may be relieved of 
burdensome details, the company has an 
auto-rater, which automatically rates 
private passenger cars and a rapid rater 
which simplifies the rating of fidelity 
bonds. 

Campaigns of Other Companies 

Indicative of the stepped-up efforts of 
other companies to stimulate profitable 
business, the Travelers has furnished its 
agents with a portfolio of material on 
dishonesty insurance, featuring the 
blanket position, primary commercial 
and depositors’ forgery bonds. Answers 
to sales objections are succinctly set 
forth. Great stress is put on the fact 
that “honesty is subject to change with- 
out notice.” Eighteen reasons are given 
as to how dishonesy losses are caused. 

This company makes it easy for the 
agent, by use of this portfolio, to sell,a 
lot of dishonesty insurance. He is fur- 
nished with the rates, the sales ideas, 
the sample policies and the applications. 
All he needs to do is to get the pros- 
pects and supply the shoe leather in 
reaching them. 

The Maryland Casualty, also on its 
toes, distributed recently to its field 
forces a portfolio of sales material on 
the comprehensive 3-D policy. This ad- 
vice was given: “The protection under 
this policy is so important in the insur- 
ance program of business establish- 
ments that it deserves a leading place 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Insurance Producers of America 


Re: The President’s Conference on Highway Safety 


As one of the 2,500 delegates who attended Presi- 
dent Truman’s Conference on Highway Safety a few 
weeks ago in Washington, D.C., I was deeply impressed 
with the emphasis placed on the need for (1) imme- 
diate reduction in the accident toll on the highways of 
our nation and (2) the President’s recommendation that 
driver licensing laws be strengthened to the end that the 
irresponsible, the unfit and the chronic law breakers will 
be denied the privilege of using public highways. 


The President minced no words in deploring the 
1948 toll of 32,000 people killed in traffic accidents 
and more than 1,000,000 injured. This disquieting 
record, he emphasized, means that more than twice as 
many Americans were killed last year on the streets and 
highways of this country as were killed in all the Ameri- 
can forces during six weeks of the Normandy campaign 
in 1944. There is much food for thought in Mr. Tru- 
man’s warning in this connection that “no nation can 
afford this needless peacetime waste of the lives of its 
citizens.” 


Such a strong plea for improvement in driver licens- 
ing laws strikes a responsive chord with member com- 
panies of the Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies as it has long been one of the cornerstones 
of our Accident Prevention Bureau’s work. We are, 
therefore, heartily in accord with the President’s recom- 
mendations, realizing that the key to the most effective 
and immediate prevention of accidents is the impartial 
enforcement of sound licensing laws. That is the ob- 
jective—how can we best work to achieve it? 


We realize there is great room for improvement in 
the quality and enforcement of such laws; also that in 
many communities the laws are too weak and out-dated. 
Public officials are willing to do their duty in enforce- 
ment but all too often they are deterred by a lack of 
public support. 


A Challenge to Civic Pride 


It is in this respect that insurance agents can help 
and, in fact, it is a challenge to your community interest 


and civic pride to join with your member company in 
the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies in 
putting the spotlight of publicity on laxity in your local 
enforcement programs. Many of you have done a fine 
job in the past year in the joint Life Saving Program 
of our Association and the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. Do not relax in your efforts now but 
organize a continuing effort in your local and state 
associations “to prevent the preventable accident.” 


We are gratified that our High School Driver Edu- 
cation Program received the commendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference. As you know, this 
is a nationwide effort to establish driving instruction 
courses and, to date, approximately 20% of all high 
schools in the country now give such courses. In the 
past year alone their number has been doubled, and in 
two states—North Dakota and California—such educa- 
tion is a requisite for high school graduation. 


To further encourage this movement the member 
companies of the Association (including the Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co.) inaugurated last year 
a driver education award program which has been suc- 
cessful in providing a strong incentive to state officials 
and school authorities to improve and increase their 
driver training courses. 


This is the type of work that pays big dividends in 
the enriching knowledge that we are not overlooking the 
humanitarian side of our responsibility as casualty in- 
surance insurers to the insuring public. We will, there- 
fore, redouble our efforts in the coming year to do 
everything possible to achieve the results so strongly 
urged by the President of the United States. We know 


that we can count on your cooperation. 


Nhe He 


President 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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Connecticut where the 130 fatal cases 
reported in 1925 had been reduced to 
35 by 1948, a cut of 73%, 

Even your most skeptical reader will 
be impressed by the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, data on industrial injuries in 
manufacturing establishments. Accord- 
ing to this source the accident _frequeticy 
rate per million man-hours for all in- 
juries has been reduced 22% between 
1926 and 1948. For permanent partial 
injuries the rate was cut 30% and for 
death and permanent total injuries the 
rate has been rduced by 48%. In other 
words, in a score of years, less than 
one-third of a lifetime, fatality rates in 
American industry have been cut in two. 

To no small degree this has resulted 
from the economic soundness of the 
workmen’s compensation principle and 
the everlasting persistence of the com- 
petitive insurance industry to teach man- 
agement and employes the fundamental 
necessity for continued and effective loss 
prevention. How else could you explain 
the fact that while the states which have 
adhered to the competitive principle have 
established these impressive records, in 
Ohio where workmen’s compensation is 
a state monopoly the number of. in- 
dustrial fatalities from 1928 to 1947 has 
been lowered by only 9%, giving Ohio 
a 1947 fatality rate per 100,000 workers 
of 384% which is higher than for any 
of the other great industrial states? 
Opportunities Under Mailler-Condon Act 

The Mailler-Condon act, in our opin- 
ion, gives the competitive insurance 
carriers the opportunity to achieve re- 
sults looking toward the improvement 
of employe health comparable to the 
job that has been achieved in improved 
employe safety. Indeed, the two areas 
are inseparably connected because to 
make future improvements in employe 
safety as spectacular as our past achieve- 
ment, requires increasing emphasis on 
the personal causes of accidents. 

These personal causes of accidents are 
directly related to the employe’s health. 
To overcome the personal causes is out- 





How to Immunize Clients 
Against Cut Rate Appeal 


L. K. Porritt, editor of “Travelers 
Protection,’ ” the ‘weekly house organ of 
the Travelers Companies, published the 
following suggestions in a recent issue 
for the benefit of agents who find them- 
selves up against cut rate competition: 

“Why do you buy most of your gasoline 
at some one particular service station ? 
It may be because you prefer some 
particular brand of gas and that’s the 
most convenient place to buy it. 

“More likely it is because you like 
the way they treat you at that station. 
They give you friendly, cheerful service. 
They may greet you by name. They 
seem to appreciate your business. 

“Theoretically we should do our buying 
where we can buy most cheaply. But 
actually price is only one of a number 
of factors that determine where and 
with whom we do business. Confidence, 
friendship, convenience and courtesy are 
factors that often carry far more weight 
than that of price. 


“What we're driving at is this, Com- 
petition is increasing in the insurance 
business, as it is in practically every 


other line of business today. Your auto- 
mobile, accident and other policyholders 
are certain to read advertisements and 
are likely to be approached by salesmen 
trying to show them that they can save 
money by placing their insurance in 
some other company or organization. 

“If they have confidence in you be- 
cause you have done a good, trorough 
job of taking care of their insurance 
requirements—if they have been im- 
pressed by the prompt and cheerful man- 
ner with which you handle their requests 
for service—and if they like you as an 
individual and regard you as a friend, 
you have no occasion to worry about 
cut rate competition.” 


side the field of the safety engineer 
and thus it becomes necessary to seek 
the skilled assistance ‘of industrial 
medicine. Our company among others is 
prepared to furnish policyholders a serv- 
ice in this field that is comparable to 
our safety engineering service. We ex- 
pect that the impact of the Mailler- 
Condon act will be to intensify the de- 
mands of policyholders for this type of 
service. 

If insurance tool 


will itself up to 


achieve a significant result for manage- 


ment in_improved employe health, the 
Mailler-Condon act will’ almost certainly 
lead to further improvements in work- 


men’s compensation accident frequency, 
increased employe effectiveness resulting 
from better health, and the over-all re- 
sult will be improved productivity in in- 
dustry, Thus, we conclude that the effect 
of the new law, far from being a “pro- 
duction harvest,” places on the private 
insurance industry an opportunity to 
prove that competitive enterprise can do 
the job so that government intervention 
is not needed in the field of health in- 
surance. Obviously, the companies can- 
not afford to fail to live up to the re- 
sponsibility placed upon them by the 
possibilities which the passage of this 
legislation have opened up. 


Producer Sells Primarily 


Claim Service in Policy 


What is the product that you as insur- 
ance producers are selling and that we as 
a company are delivering through you? 
Well, you might say that it is peace of 
mind—that it is a-nebulous thing called 
“protection.” That would be one answer. 
However, the actual product or service 
that you are selling is the functioning of 
the company’s claim department in the 
event of a loss. That is the end result of 
all of our efforts—Wailson C. Jainsen, vice 
president, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., in “The Hartford Agent.” 











E can do it because he is a trained Insurance 
Agent who knows how to build a bonding pro- 
gram that protects your company from having to make 
up heavy losses because of embezzlement or any other 
form of employe dishonesty. The current high rate of 
such losses makes it imperative that you bring your 


*‘Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


This man can't stop dishonesty 
BUT he can stop 
dishonesty Losses, 








pee eT ny 








US.E&6. 


bonding program up-to-date now! There is a USF&G 
Agent in your community who will be glad to analyze 
your bonding problems and your bonding needs... 
who will show you how to obtain maximum protection 
with a minimum of premium outlay. There is no obli- 
gation. Consult him today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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icy New York State Experience Who’s Who in SERVICE REVIEW? 
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Burglary and Theft .............s0ceeeseeses 45,169 19,211 42.5 
Auto Prop. Damage .......0sc0.ceecsesreee. 172,920 105,009 60.7 United National Indemnity 
Asitiy ADIRIGR - 50500556 sdndsaoeiasgesawseoss 2 —200 site PICCIBOME cise cies Gate Go widd The Oxon Wetec as ee weuete 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .............0+ 32,231 23,754 SW 15 U8 TG iamancstatns aude sco eoueoronoupacedge 13 175 1,346.2 
Attn MEG DITY \o.cc cd: 945. cos bueree tres omens 35,921 7,223 20.1 
TOTAL, 6 <cicose okakavewre caniass $1,472,592 $512,309 348%: ‘Liability Other Than Auto: ....6cshiewcecieene'e 4,468 623 13.9 
NVIGURMRCIS KCOLED? «5.5. stad: seins cies eb clowns holes 10,292 8,460 82.2 
Seaboard Surety PRAEHES cisaties can cc dwlostaimaaincavaewaiencs 14 ees Rene 
Liability Other Than Auto ................. $7,505 $375 BOR “SRakety setiocinn dics awascicenn ae Seale tosh tnrarsters 736 11,446 1,555.2 
PACE od Dias arsetaiias Gees se cashes easasinty 115,459 12,166 10.5 NEDSS. (o vieiincn eialiosare orn viele ae MOONE Tasers 182 123 67.6 
BAG oa cia nee edswkn dae skeen basaanieadeeele 469,290 95,738 20.4 GUBIATY ANG TEMOEL 6.62%5.6 pce seanpers ome steee 1,418 455 32.1 
RNR AE BOE TOT. 055 svc a00 ann esinewe sore 7,205 3212 44.6 BUte ero MOAmMAGe: )..s s.>.5 wisi welennsvale qui castes 13,382 7,549 56.4 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 6,452 5,000 775 P. D; & Collision—Not Auto «i, 60.0 sissies 3 350 90.2 
MQbOr NORMANS 5 Se. 0's ids Waisarne ada son ee 88 Rats wears 
BR ic scsencunsrteteckunasaes $605,911 $116,491 19.2% 
fe | ea Pee Sr ee aye $66,968 $36,404 54.4% 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Mert ERR DINEY, «05556065 8605 Kioto sang psi ee ed $22,509 $26,159 116.2% United States Casualty 
Liability Other Than Auto .................. 7,431 15,681 219.9 Se parte ee tr einer MANETS erry Stade $31,807 $5,435 17.1% 
WOCON'S COMB. 6.660 86s isvanresinawes eeaecs 136,816 113,772 83.2 BRGRNEIRS 66.5 s05 caress ralere ely ecsceteunnerars Casinotas er oteeretvieve 8,701 3,236 37.1 
Auto Prop: TIABIGE «665 ese sssicciecwsse ees 7,157 5,800 81.0 Group Accident and Health ..:. .... 0.0.20. 26 sees Lectbri 
PPG TARRY. So-ci0 4/0000 sisler gale cinsisteetes. 1,478,841 990,508 67.0 
OU so dnp dnd ecwineos ene ee coees $173,613 $161,412 030% Liability Other Than Auto: . .). ccc.eceeesc os 692,020 603,562 87.2 
Worley S COMDS. 4us09 ewes een eheatlals sree 1,101,730 625,719 56.8 
Security Taxpayers Mutual BESO AT EY. <5.) sichcrerer scot ose nteib ale ohne Aiokes Oise atesafotet tiene 3,990 9,358 39.0 
Ales TR csc b a hnikin vate as was ebs-oe $39,685 $18,631 MG OTG  TSBMEBy onaice ks who dis woke slocoe a enna eee rays 21,176 —2,148 peters 
Liability Other Than Auto .............0000. 920,224 452,953 49.2 RBS oes ik am Swe hss Oe BRIAR ETE a 110,927 52,152 47.0 
Waters COD. - 5 iin ces Kese na serecxenoness 267,123 136,677 S12 DGCwiAty ONO! THER a 6nic sec cca wae sae eeres 321,390 102,042 31.8 
Party Pret Se is koxis cst odssaedsg 54 14,703 8,421 57.3 Bato Prop: WAMawe ss os. c-ct an aeeomeeae tenes 519,646 427,196 82.2 
Piet GE RMRNANS . Ssonas vasiae x ekts ste tiwand nee 4,623 2,823 61.1 Wait TOOIUSIGE. ns cs.g creas oes rae eral as 9,569 5,791 60.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto..............05. 9915 765 7.7 P: DD & Collision Not Auto. ...caciisscacte 51,877 29,810 57.5 
PE) OE ooo c6sac Nic saceaukengs'sss0-v9eseensieg 5,649 1,277 22.6 
Otel 6 visas eoanste deen aoree es $4,371,700 $2,852,661 65.3% 
RE Sos ieRe oncaeid awk headin $1,261,922 21,547 49.3% 
United States Guarantee 
Service Casualty Co. of N. Y. PEE 5g. c5 sie wine soincn evs iera igen atwiololc are ev eltoer <b eiatwie $21,399 $20,000 93.5% 
Liability Other Than Auto ,..........0..000. $88 B34 so Go> PRD REMNIAY:. oon Favs ows tees a boneless 548,084 204,543 37.3 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 201 Sits “a Lishihty Other Than Anto. +..<c00% ssacsessaes 338,104 99,758 29.5 
Wosbee 6 Gomi! cisaccesssisaccs yee anaes 330,393 133,707 40.5 
ESS on ce adonys<kbasniesaas $289 re OIG” IN Sooo aerate ou cress eletrace Role neta anes 1,162,951 321,698 Bia 
RRR oie vias sss Kc nsihrs' assis esten os rene mre 374,028 8,464 yA 
Standard Accident 8 as oie sca tosses cnr bs spiouean Wagmionerteanins 16,748 6,548 39.1 
Me O81. Ree rhe iin iF Sa seie eesemnces $46,501 $7,782 16.7%. DBeurplary and oVhekt. v5 aie cpa vaes were one 318,745 172,642 54.2 
fC IRR (eet ee eI ee ee ere 10,275 7,431 72.3 ASG PDD PARA APe 6 oii sca stoviy acbuires Valet 166,395 82,923 49.8 
Group Accident and Health.................. 91,225 48,813 53.5 Pah a ARID 655 sss isis Vs To ein Pls eee 346 —155 Se 
Pit I eS eo obo wk sae anerervswasdeiees 1,055,305 697,421 66.1 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto .............06. 17,201 7,726 44.9 
Liability Other Than Auto .................. 639,501 465,484 72.8 Wher GORINABO” 65k iv case tuedeeitescnans 4,014 6,157 153.4 
INN BI ois ok ow ies o ba 86 ben eeereees 1,221,428 1,050,719 86.0 
PEN Gc sles is so ane ya waresawiamisis bulbs 115,443 97,918 84.8 DOB. asin bcndaste ra neseee anes $3,298,408 $1,064,011 32.3% 
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N Y ‘ S E - b Mocoaaeiie COM... or TA aaa a checker 115,312 64,820 56.2 
EG ao das wh awe ce meae omens eats Treasskcade 27,222 10,699 39.3 
cw or tate xperience pea aig Khana Rut deatiterkadccudeucunde 128,188 65,214 as 
MUR) EEN 5 vac vide a deccieseesassae 88,739 43,202 48. 
United States F. & G. P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 13,075 16,604 127.0 
ACCHERERE DH tare s dor ett Sun tle Wievs vale wiledes ut $203,704 $100,974 49.6% 
HOHE arose des ctotate nae culba waatauce tas eames 19,339 7,191 37.2 ONE ote Uaaiwike sc vneendaes $1,388,360 - $823,328 59.3% 
Group Accident and Health ................. 25,225 18,694 74.1 
Atte PSR MNO ovis C osiiwecan Soma ake oc cme 3,579,732 2,414,012 67.4 Zurich General Accident 
Liability Other Than Auto io: .0. ocsee. sees 1,823,240 866,564 47.5 PCRIROIE™ c'aons 5.5 2a ce ad ae enw eeUh ka naKed ies $3,866 $1,173 30.3% 
Woteeieiee Conia ret. cos ceiasincs enews eee 601,347 1,517,086 58.4 RGOUIN dd ovens vies cn caeesesewaces sesdaqeesce 2,388 —480 re 
Fid@litiiire tsa wad voreeeeeleenbatsowense nesses 494,720 115,035 23.3 Group Accident and Health ................. 461,225 198,583 43.0 
Surtees veh tat ee wea Men oie sles w aig we cme are 535,132 155,095 29.0 Petites ERAN eons cs cet ec tienes awdcacas cen’ 1,909,751 622,656 32.6 
Glasacrenatian te fk le Cee Uae Wve T ee eean wey 273,975 122,780 44.8 Esability Other Tham Atte <2... 206. <ivcccees 1,141,099 484,149 42.4 
Burges MMe obi scat te as en ir oe ccees ie 717,377 364,678 50.8 WUC OM oS iccaceccesvsceusaces 2,474,383 1,884,517 76.2 
Atte ete DIDO. ces Seo ctirieile ws eeses 1,312,215 915,805 69.8 CAN ae reuraceva viwases dune tadoawae wees 87,180 41,968" 48.1 
Auto@maieg eo. ope er vccsceatswalcocase 21,770 13,410 61.6 SINE GMO TONE coc pacecie nen cceda eteaans 204,315 76,218 37.3 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 164,247 34,330 20.9 Ais ee AGG. oc ac nace nes nz nenksses 691,654 422,798 61.1 
Water CIM oo es cteciec CEe ocameeceness 4,109 4,050 98.6 Pe EE cg Ong ncn aked akeaanecensaxete 2,177 2,492 114.5 
All GHERIEER ere srtir la wre sic wie é vralige as Since we 500 35 7.0 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ................ 92,494 21,064 22.8 
ASS a $11,776,632 $6,649,739 56.5% 11 SS Span as eRe $7,070,532 $3,755,138 53.1% 
Universal badamatty ’ ¢ P income-producer for every agency.” 
Autry SIR sttrtedes cesses cases dacs’ 155 52,648 119.2% nies Frepare ico ele rallies stbigiats 
Aut WME MMM <5. j-tacsanyccccecc es 4 880 ‘7811202 prettiest P _ In closing this symposium on produc- 
(Continued from Page 32) - trends - is worthwhile to view the 
uture in the light of the hectic post- 
Total....-.sesceeeceeeeeeees $59,035 $70,529 119.5% in your selling efforts. Offer it to all war boom years. It stands to reason 
Utica Mutual your better customers and consistently = as ae boom ao into os _dim 
‘ : : s sualty-s ty siness 
Act 28g LPP EAN vee $22638 $6042 —....% _use it asa sales leader in going after Past and the casyalty-surety | business 
Auto Liability ............ccccceeeeesesceees 3,074,693 1,285,336 41.8 new business. . . .” Among the sales competition will be a compelling factor 
Liability Other Than Auto .............+--+. 425,607 108,646 25.5 helps supplied was a rate survey for ina return to fundamentals. J. M. Craw- 
Workmen’s Comp. .........+-seseceeeeeececs 6,274,682 3,796,095 60.5 the 3-D policy, a proposal form and_ ferd, Indemnity Company’s vice presi- 
eo SRE perenne ne Deere Oey eer eee a gene ate 13,686 9,439 69.0 “Quick Quotations for Money and Se- dent, takes the realistic view that “this 
pa ane 4 RIA BOE scp be agen uae eaves = curities Broad Form Coverages.” will bring a lot of hard work as well 
Auto -Prop. Damage .........ssseeeseeeeeers 168, ; 52.8 American Casualty of Reading, alert @S an earnest search for new and more 
Ate @olttataiie cn. ce vee es tm wdereccots.« 175,443 60,666 34.6 to pare Sa possibilities in 5m burg- economical ways of meeting the public’s 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ............--4. 103.410 36,131 34.9 lary insurance line, has likewise sent imsurance requirements. Neither he nor 
ANGE ice orinecree sacanunda cen wenasetweuees 14,691 4,658 31.7 out a “burglary tool kit” containing other company executives are prophets 
rate charts, applications and outline of Of gloom and they point to favorable 
MEO aiovin wcucve cee dee ccen ees $11,289,483 $5,919,768 52.4% coverages for all the burglary, robbery aspects of the current situation. Why? 
and theft policies with the exception of The following question, put by Mr. 
Utilities Mutual the 3-D policy. Stressing that burglary Crawford, gives the answer: 
Workmen’s Comp. ......-+-ssseeeceeseeceees $1,154,632 $901,945 78.1% insurance is a high commission line, “Is there any among us who, during 
3 the company says: “Average commis-_ the past few years, has not wished and 
PRMRNS colaiciniertaue an he sa a hoe aroys $1,154,632 $901,945 78.1% sion earnings, company-wide, are ap- hoped for the return of more normal 
proximately 16%. Average commissions conditions when business has to be pro- 
Yorkshire Indemnity on theft lines are about 28%. Keep _ duced, rather than evaded, and accepted 
Aiitgl Weta aces aden nus dec anesiedacescs'e $241,854 $105,840 43.8% that in mind and you'll-understand why _ or rejected purely on its merits as they 
Liability Other Phan AMO... .o8< ccc cccs ences 773,970 516,949 66.8 burglary insurance should be a major appeal to the underwriting eye?” 
JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., Ine. 
Insurance Accounting Specialists and Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Actuarial Services Rendered by Experienced Personnel 
o e ” 
@ Thirty-six Years of Service and 
a om e 
Satisfaction to Our Clients a 
HOME OFFICE 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
BOSTON DALLAS NEWARK CHICAGO 
87 Kilby Street 1307 Pacific Avenue American Insurance Bldg. Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
630 South Wilton Place Public Ledger Bldg. 233 Sansome Street 821 Second Avenue 
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Country-wide Experience—Mutual Cos. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Company 


Exchange Mutual 


Factory Mutual 


Farm Bureau Mutual 


Greater New York Taxpayers......... 


ee a eae. 


Hudson Mohawk Mutual 


Reinsured April 1, 1947, by Employers Mutual of Wausau, Wis. 


Ideal Mutual Insurance................ 


Interboro Mutual 


Jamestown Mutual 


Liberty Mutual 


Lumber Mutual Casualty.............. 


Manhattan Mutual Auto............... 


Merchants Mutual 


Michigan Mutual 


Mutual Boiler of Boston.............. 


Mutual Casuaity 


* Merged September 1, 1946 with Empire Mutual Casualty A 


National Grange Mutual............... 


Earned 
Premiums 
1944 $1,057,464 
1945 1,149,874 
1946 1,439,887 
1947 1,798,348 
1948 1,864,526 
1944 $2,318,481 
1945 2,326,460 
1946 3,019,478 
1947 4,148,426 
1948 5,350,358 
1944 $9,892,440 
1945 13,018,067 
1946 18,931,882 
1947 25,290,368 
1948 31,677,692 
1944 $1,806,961 
1945 1,902,453 
1946 2,001,639 
1947 2,198,270 
1948 2,439,566 
1944 $14,004,811 
1945 15,422,498 
1946 19,588,873 
1947 25,474,421 
1948 29,742,461 
1944 $499,271 
1945 436,697 
1946 588,914 
1945 $873,088 
1946 1,325,532 
1947 1,874,192 
1948 1,888,913 
1944 $3,019,260 
1945 3,152,793 
1946 3,408,230 
1947 3,865,934 
1948 3,792,547 
1944 $2,757,381 
1945 2,695,032 
1946 2,658,759 
1947 2,543,981 
1948 2,583,505 
1944 $77,263,621 
1945 72,405,812 
1946 74,338,946 
1947 98,789,136 
1948 116,196,221 
1944 $2,537,730 
1945 2,545,549 
1946 3,183,699 
1947 3,912,825 
1948 4,412,619 
1944 — $1,407,339 
1945 1,504,312 
1946 2,158,630 
1947 2,836,204 
1948 3,962,341 
1944 $5,278,328 
1945 6,021,462 
1946 6,693,406 
1947 7,413,056 
1948 7,217,612 
1947 = $12,983,805 
1948 16,809,017 
1944 $1,808,125 
1945 2,325,946 
1946 2,708,716 
1947 3,608,849 
1948 5,089,114 
1944 $214,021 
1945 231,293 
1946* = 
1944 $1,921,564 
1945 2,102,276 
1946 2,669,683 
1947 3,703,834 
1948 4,800,775 


Losses 


Incurred 


$539,307 
641,896 
742,638 
1,049,056 
1,134,061 


$407,386 

750,362 
1,267,923 
1,539,013 
1,883,262 


$5,591,476 


13,780,645 
17,824,435 


$706,174 
770,695 
835,647 
853,912 
1,125,556 


$6,370,755 

8,274,924 
10,137,816 
12,053,568 
13,746,146 


$242,997 
273,513 
495,411 


$558,591 

851,227 
1,043,026 
1,006,514 


$1,775,059 
1.639,187 
1,887,746 
2,477,991 
2,677,528 


$1,211,548 
1,452,806 
1,588,284 
1,435,654 
1,439,492 


$44,855,624 


43.072,615 
43,565,206 
53,918,160 
61,387,947 


$1,196,832 
1,336,532 
1,718,155 
1,949,769 
2,285,037 


$948,590 

821,569 
1,009,322 
1,645,457 
2,688,903 


$2,583,682 


2,833,790 
3,805,716 
4,000,986 
4,265,123 


$7,091,236 


8,945,709 


$230,541 
299,510 
305,621 
651,157 
898,880 


$102,126 
116,744 


$294,317 

958,211 
1,361,127 
1,475,438 
2,108,637 


52:5 











THEY’RE PILING UP 
"ii 


There's a Special Reason... 


Consult Our Bonding Specialists 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Insurance Companies 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASS. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire insurance Co. « American Employers’ Insurance Co. 





N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual. 


Penn. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Casualty 


Public Service Mutual.................. 


Security Mutual Casualty.............. 


Security Taxpayers Mutual............ 


State Insurance Fund.................. 


NASI 5 55s Clas Gs te eek 


Utilities Mutual 


1944 $541,364 $331,545 61.2% 
1945 573,297 350,549 61.1 
1946 724,725 411,168 56.7 
1947 896,670 452,708 50.5 
1948 963,341 518,100 53.8 
1944 $3,470,979 — $1,976,375 56.9% 
1945 3,689,554 1,535,955 41.6 
1946 4,881,014 452,488 50.2 
1947 7,415,387 4,419,128 59.6 
1948 9,641,820 4,521,387 46.9 
1944 = $2,921,562 = $1,400,647 48.0% 
1945 2,673,541 483, 55.5 
1946 3,390,599 2,170,545 64.0 
1947 4,340,736 2,069,148 47.7 
1948 3,227,465 1,402,817 43.5 
1944. $3,009,626 — $1,580,976 52.5% 
1945 2,973,276 1,323,783 51.4 
1946 2,823,452 2,035,181 72.1 
1947 3,547,685 2,198,855 62.0 
1948 4,334,394 2,123,295 49.0 
1944 $611,142 $203,574 33.3% 
1945 722,047 337,330 46.7 
1946 839,143 400,445 47.7 
1947 968,209 433,357 44.8 
1948 1,261,922 621,547 49.2 
1944 $27,384,146 $19,170,550 70.0% 
1945 25,604,788 20,102,505 78.5 
1946 = 28,562,275 =. 25,139,025 88.0 
1947 = 36,632,459 =. 27,832,697 76.0 
1948 40,166,691 31,198,007 77.7 
1944 $9,204,688 $4,284,075 46.6% 
1945 9,216,414 4,906,931 53.2 
1946 = 11,090,168 7,002,285 63.1 
1947 = 14,466,697 7,489,251 51.8 
1948 = 16,145,081 8,012,666 49.7 
1944 $723,477 $457,596 63.3% 
1945 845,109 569,775 67.4 
1946 1,044,112 : 70.9 
1947 1,233,621 931,860 75.5 
1948 1,325,345 996,716 75.2 





Curtis Views Government 
Forms in Conflict Today 


W. G. Curtis, president, National Casu- 
alty Co., Detroit, writing for that com- 
pany’s “Agents Record” said: 


Communism is the destruction threat of 
all other forms of government today. Our 
own form of government is the beacon 
light, the hope and the ambition of free- 
dom loving people. Russian Imperialism 
was a system of serfdom slavery. Any 
change was welcome. Those who over- 
threw the Imperialists seized the power 
and continued the subjugation of the 





Keeps Client Worry Free 


I like to sell a policy that provides cov- 
erage that keeps my clients free from the 
worry of the unexpected—N. A. Trissell, 
Davenport, Iowa, in “The North America 
Fieldman.” 





masses to the power of the few. The prin- 
ciples of Communism are not sound. 
Socialism contemplates Utopia for all 
with some freedom and comfort, but no 
profit for anybody. The state or com- 
munity or society controls and regulates 
everything. Initiative is lost. Inspiration 


dies aborning. Ambition strangles because 
gravitation toward lower levels is the rule. 
There are no higher levels. 
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Wider Sale of Depositor’s 
Forgery Coverage Urged 


It is estimated that the American pub- 
lic is defrauded annually of over $300,- 
000,000 through perpetration of various 
types of forgery. Approximately three- 
quarters of the forgery losses are due 
to forged endorsements. Clever forgers 
have frequently created financial embar- 
rassment to many businesses and often 
to the extent of business failures. The 
situation confronting the business ex- 
ecutive is too serious to be neglected 
and that, in the opinion of J. Fred 
Eierman, New Amsterdam Casualty, is 
where the insurance producer can pro- 
vide “freedom from forgery worries” 
with ample forgery coverage. As an aid 
to the agent in selling this line Mr. 
Eierman suggests: 

“Depositor’s forgery coverage protects 
not only the insured, but any bank or 
banks in which the insured carries a 
checking or savings account. It is also 
primary coverage to any employes’ dis- 
honesty insurance carried by the in- 
sured. This coverage is of considerable 
value to an insured as it eliminates the 
possibility of controversy where his 
checks are involved in forgery. It also 
tends to uphold favorable credit re- 
lationship between the bank and the in- 
sured. 

“The cost of depositor’s forgery cov- 
erage is reasonable and the field of 
forgery prospects is wide. Stress the 
sale on a three year premium basis at 
2% times the annual premium, when pre- 
paid. 

“Why not survey your present cli- 
entele for whom you have written other 
bonds, casualty or fire insurance and 
apprise them of the revised forgery 
coverage—making rate quotations to 
cover their respective requirements ? 

“Eligible insureds are any person, 
firm or corporation except Federal, state 
or national banks, savings banks, trust 
companies (except when acting in a 
fiduciary capacity and the bond is 
written for them as such fiduciary) sav- 
ings, buildings and loan associations and 
Morris Plan companies. In addition 
members of firms, or officers of corpora- 
tions (except banks) may be included as 
extended coverage for the protection of 
their personal accounts.” 

Some sureties have published brief 
charts outlining the liberal features of 
the depositor’s forgery bond and rates 
applicable, which charts have proven 
helpful not only in obtaining new forgery 
business but toward increasing minimum 
and existing amounts of coverage, all 
of which are helpful toward production 
of more depositor’s forgery premiums. 





Leveling Off Process 


Says the Hartford Accident in its 
“Tips to Producers”: “It isn’t any secret 
that production in the insurance busi- 
ness is leveling off; that it is harder to 
get new business, particularly business 
that is not influenced directly or in- 
directly by laws or other forces outside 
of our business. When premiums level 
off, commissions level off. Business is 
seldom static—a leveling off is likely 
to precede a decline.” 





Keep Overdues at Minimum 


If overdues are to be kept at a mini- 
mum, a carefully planned collection sys- 
tem should be devised. This should con- 
sist of a monthly statement, a formal re- 
minder, a personal appeal letter and a 
personal visit or telephone call—Lloyd B. 
Oriol, office superintendent, New Orleans, 
American Surety Co., “The Bulletin.” 





What a Prudent Surety Does 


What may a surety do when alarmed at 
what a fiduciary is doing with respect to 
continuing a business? A prudent surety 
will require all doubtful matters to have 
the sanction of the court—(Warren G. 
Reed, counsel, Employers’ Group, in “Em- 
bloyers’ Pioneer.’) 





Disability Benefits 


(Continued from Page 11) 


with respect to the new disability bene- 
fits law attaching to non-compensable 
injuries or diseases occurring on or 
after July 1, 1950. 

Administration of the New York law 
will be handled by the Chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board which 
also handles workmen’s compensation 
claims. 

Few Disputed Claims Expected 


In the case of disputed claims (and 
it is expected they will be few in num- 
ber) the employe may file with the 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board notice that claim for benefits 
has not been paid together with infor- 
mation necessary for determination of 
the employe’s right to benefits. 

The Board has full power and au- 
thority to determine all issues in relation 
to such claims for benefits required or 
provided by law. 

In certain cases, at least, claims might 
be adjusted more expeditiously if one 
company carried both the workmen’s 
compensation and the disability benefits 
insurance. 

Fund, which 
insur- 


The State Insurance 
writes workmen’s compensation 


ance, will also write disability benefits 
coverage in competition with the private 
carriers. 

To sum up, and as we have already 
indicated, the disability benefits law is 
a part of the workmen’s compensation 
law. The State Insurance Fund, which 
writes workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, which adjusts workmen’s com- 
pensation claims, will operate similarly 
in respect to the newly provided dis- 
ability benefits. 

It is believed that, because of the 
close tie-up with the New York Com- 
pensation law, the casualty companies 
will write a larger percentage of the dis- 
ability benefits coverage than had been 
anticipated. In fact, many companies that 
did not write cash sickness under the 
California and New Jersey laws have 
already indicated their intention to write 
insurance under the New York law. 

Employe to Pay 30 Cents a Week 

It’s important to keep in mind that 
under the New York law the employe’s 
contribution is limited to one-half of 
1% of wages paid to him on and after 
July 1, 1950 but not inexcess of 30 cents 
per week. 

The weekly benefits prescribed by the 
law are one-half of the employe’s aver- 
age weekly wages subject toa minimum 
of $10 and a maximum of $26 per week. 


The maximum periods of payments are 
13 weeks in any one year. There is a 
Waiting period of seven days. 

The employer contributes the excess 
of cost over the contributions of his 
employes for insurance providing bene- 
fits as prescribed by the law If addi- 
tional benefits are desired, the premium 
therefore must be borne by the: em- 
ployer or, as mutually agreed, by and 
between the employer and employes. 

Rates and Coverages 

As yet, there have been no indications 
as to what rates and coverages will be 
established by the State Insurance Fund 
or private carriers. As time goes on, 
there will doubtless be many different 
rates and many different coverages, all 
of which coverages will have to equal 
or better the benefits for employes pre- 
scribed by the law. 

Many producers have notified their 
clients of the enactment of this law and 
have suggested that the matter of in- 
surance arrangements be held in abey- 
ance until a later date when better rates 
and coverages than are now prevailing 
may be obtained. 

In the meantime, and pending receipt 
of detailed information and circulars 
from the companies, producers are 
studying the law as essential to a fuller 
understanding of the opportunities and 
problems growing out of it. 





























Casualty 


Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 
Automobile 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 


Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


(City, suburban and countrywide) 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 


Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Inland and Ocean Marine 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 


National Ben Franklin Insurance Co. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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How Use of A. & H. Approach Has Helped 
DeWitt A. Stern to Build Big Volume in N. Y. 


DeWitt A. Stern, president of a 50- 
year-old agency founded by his father, 
at 250 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a 
striking example of what can be accom- 
plished by an insurance agent or broker 
if he makes intelligent use of the A. & H. 
approach to gain an inner track to a 
client’s larger lines, if not his entire 
account. This has been Mr. Stern’s 
modus operandi ever since he began his 
insurance selling career in 1932 in his 
father’s office and it has paid big divi- 
dends. 

Thirty-seven years old, DeWitt A. 
Stern is today recognized as one of New 
York’s leading insurance producers. He 
is a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and this year has already 
paid for over $700,000; his accident in- 
surance production is substantial, and 
his agency writes at least $500,000 a year 
in premiums on general insurance lines. 
Although these figures point to large 
volume business Mr. Stern is not the 
high pressure salesman type who stages 
a whirlwind first interview, closes the 
sale, and then forgets about the case. 
Conscientious and a student of the busi- 
ness, he makes an individual study of 
each client on his books and “lives with 
them” from month to month. Thus, he 
gains their complete confidence. 


A “Depression Period” Sale; 
Its By-Products 


Mr. Stern believes that it was his 
good fortune to enter the insurance field 
at the bottom of the 1932-33 depression. 
A cum laude graduate of Princeton in 
June, 1932, he had no illusions that in- 
surance would be easy to sell. Money 
was tight and, as a result, people were 
cutting down on their insurance pur- 
chases. He, therefore, decided to con- 
centrate on personal accident insurance 
as the premium was small and at the 
same time, “it gave people the peace of 
mind of income protection when they 
needed it most.” 

From his father, the late DeWitt H. 
Stern, a successful A. & H. producer, 
he received this sound advice: “Always 
be meticulous in the settlement of claims. 
Take a personal interest in the case 
no matter how small it may be. In so 
doing, you will build up a measure of 
good will and confidence that will open 
the door to larger sales.” 

In practical application this sensible 
advice led to one of the largest sales 
made by Mr. Stern in the 1930’s, and 
here is the story of it: On a recom- 
mended lead from a client whose acci- 
dent claim had been satisfactorily set- 
tled, DeWitt Stern called on a young 
textile salesman. He had hardly started 
his sales presentation when the man’s 
boss interrupted with the rude remark: 
“Don’t you buy any accident insurance. 
The policies are no good!” This unex- 
pected criticism was so irritating that 
Mr. Stern switched his entire attention 
to the boss, determined to change his 
mind on the value of A. & H. 

The result of the ensuing conversa- 
tion, and it was spirited, was that “the 
boss” who was head of the firm, bought 
a $50 a week policy with $1,000 medical 
reimbursement. A year later Stern re- 
ceived a phone call from him. Troubled 
by eye strain, the client had used a 
soothing lotion. But somehow he had 
taken the wrong bottle out of his medi- 
cine cabinet and suffered a severe eye 





DeWITT A. STERN 


burn. Stern told him at once that this 
mishap was “covered” under his acci- 
dent policy and put through the man’s 
claim for several weeks of partial dis- 
ability. 

Delighted to receive such treatment, 
the client gave Mr. Stern an oppor- 
tunity to review all of his insurance 
policies. This survey disclosed the need 
for use and occupancy insurance, Group 
life insurance on 200 employes and at 
least a dozen accident policies which, 
it was recommended, his key employes 
should carry. In addition, the firm’s 
workmen’s compensation insurance car- 
rying $6,000 annual premium was turned 
over to the DeWitt H. Stern Agency. 
As an additional by-product, the book- 
keeper of the company in resigning to 
make a new connection, paved the way 
for Stern to handle the insurance for his 
new employer. 

In telling this story DeWitt Stern 
likes to point out that if he had made 
a cold canvas call on the textile com- 
pany executive with visions of making 
a big sale he probably would have been 
met with complete indifference. But 
through the accident insurance approach 
he made a favorable first impression and 
followed it up by quick settlement of 
a small claim. 


Accident Insurance for Children 


Pursuing the same sales technique, 
DeWitt Stern has made a specialty of 
selling accident insurance for children 
from age 2 upward. The coverage was 
arranged through the Fireman’s .Fund 
Indemnity (his principal company for 
A. insurance) some years ago 
when L. W. Winslow, now retired, was 
its eastern accident and health manager. 
Under the plan set up by that company 
a rider was attached to the policy car- 
ried by the child’s father. In no time 
Mr. Stern rolled up a sizable volume of 
business and, furthermore, found that 
children’s accident insurance was an 
excellent entree to other lines. 

This is his observation: “A man’s 
children are closest to his heart. There- 
fore, there is a minimum of sales re- 
sistance when the desirable features of 
this policy are explained. The premium 
is small—only $11 for $500 of medical 
reimbursement for a girl (any age) and 


$14 for the same coverage for a boy. 
The coverage embraces doctor’s and sur- 
geon’s bills, hospital and nurse treat- 
ment and medicines, as a result of in- 
juries sustained to one’s dependents.” 

Case history from DeWitt Stern’s files 
is illustrative of the unexpected by- 
product which came his way after he 
had settled a $1,000 reimbursement claim. 
The 12-year son of this client was badly 
hurt in a sledding accident. Insurance 
paid for the medical and hospital bills. 
The grateful father, from whom Stern 
had received very little business up to 
that point, permitted him to do an estate 
analysis job on his insurance holdings. 
The result was a sale of $150,000 of life 
insurance. 


How Book Collecting Hobby Led 


to Business 


Ever since he was a youngster Mr. 
Stern has pursued the hobby of book 
collecting. In high school and college 
he showed a preference for history, phil- 
osophy and biography, and later he fre- 
quented New York’s book shops in 
search of rare or first editions. One 
day in 1934 as he was chatting with an 
uptown dealer in rare books the conver- 
sation turned to insurance. The dealer 
complained that he was paying $29 per 
$1,000 for burglary insurance on con- 
tents plus a sizable premium for fire 
and transit insurance. He wondered if 
something couldn’t be done to lower his 
insurance costs. 

This casual conversation stimulated 
Mr. Stern to scour the insurance mar- 
kets for a company which would be 
willing to issue a fine arts policy ex- 
clusively for book dealers. He argued 
that if art dealers could secure cover- 
age for their valuable paintings and 
etchings there was no reason why valu- 
able books could not be similarly cov- 
ered. After many calls at insurance 
home offices Mr. Stern finally found an 
inland marine writing company whose 
underwriters were willing to write the 
business. Furthermore, he demonstrated 
his personal interest by helping to draw 
up the policy contract. 

Since 1934 Mr. Stern has sold this 
policy to practically all of New York’s 
book dealers as well as to many out- 
of-town dealers. He has at least 40 
clients whose annual premiums range 
from $50 to $1,000. It has frequently 
been the case that a fine arts policy is 
only the start of an insurance relation- 
ship. One dealer, for example, bought a 
$100,000 life insurance policy. Originally 
Stern had sold him a small “rare books” 
policy. Another dealer recommended him 
to one of his wealthy clients to whom 
Stern sold insurance ‘covering his valu- 
able library. 

A private collector whose rare and 
first edition were valued at $200,000 put 
his problem to him. He had never car- 
ried insurance on his books because, as 
he explained to Stern, he did not think 
that insurance companies would under- 
stand his problem. In the midst of their 
conversation, impressed by  Stern’s 
knowledge of both subjects, this collector 
exclaimed: “You’re the first insurance 
man I have ever met who truly under- 
stands books.” After that it was an easy 
sale to close. And as by-products he sold 
him business life insurance and other 
personal protection. 

To a book lover such experiences 


bring a rich satisfaction. Furthermore, 
Mr. Stern takes personal pride in hav- 
ing obtained fine arts coverage for Lord 
Chesterfield’s original letters to his son 
(a $75,000 policy); a first folio of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare ‘a $50,000 policy) and 
for the original manuscripts of T. E. 
Lawrence (Lawrence of Arabia), author 
of “Seven Pillars of Wisdom.” 


Also Covers Rare Musical Instruments 


As a lover of music Mr. Stern has 
also built up an insurance market for 
valuable musical instruments in New 
York. At first he had difficulty in lo- 
cating an American company which 
would write this class of business at a 
rate which was competitive to London 
Lloyd’s. (Lloyd’s was the principal mar- 
ket at that time). But he persistently 
pursued his search until he found a com- 
pany that was willing to meet Lloyd’s 
competition. Since then he has written a 
sizable volume of business and with good 
loss experience. Interestingly, many of 
these policies carry a premium of from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

The point made by Mr. Stern in this 
connection is that insurance producers 
are overlooking a bet if they do not 
cultivate the personal hobbies of their 
clients. His interest in books and music 
enables him to get on an intimate basis 
with a specialized clientele and he has 
also made some fine friendships. 

Nowadays he rarely has to make cold 
canvass calls as satisfied clients refer 
their friends to him. He feels strongly 
that a general insurance broker who has 
his client’s confidence is in a much 
stronger position to take care of his 
personal insurance needs than a cold- 
canvass life solicitor who is without the 
necessary intimate knowledge of the 
man’s finaricial status. 

His attitude on life as well as life 
insurance is that today’s planning should 
be from a long-range viewpoint. A stu- 
dent of the philosophy of history, his 
research has convinced him that history 
goes through certain cycles and that 
situations tend to repeat themselves. His 
favorite source for information on such 
trends is Arnold Toynbee whose works 
on the “Study of History” have been 
invaluable to him. 

Applying the long-range treatment to 
life insurance Mr. Stern sells protection 
not only for present-day needs but 
visualizes that a policy written in to- 
day’s inflationary market must be so 
flexible and broad in its provisions that 
if the insured should die even: 35 years 
later his beneficiaries would be as com- 
pletely covered as if death occurred 
within the first few years of the policy. 


His Cultural Tastes and Affiliations 


DeWitt Stern’s cultural tastes are re- 
flected in his club memberships. He 
is a life member of the American His- 
torical Association, a member of the 
History of Science Society and of the 
Friends of Princeton Library. Recently 
he was appointed historian of the Class 
of 1932 at Princeton. As an undergrad- 
uate he was on the debating team and 
the chess team, and also played tennis 
and squash rackets which are his prin- 
cipal sports today. 

In addition to the Million Dollar 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


* 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 


* 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1866 
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THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Of MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZED 1870 


* 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1852 
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ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


* 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 ~ 
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COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1909 
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PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS - KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


OYALTY GROU 


Home Gffice: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Complete Insurance of Money & Securities 


(Continued from Page 30) 


insurance covering loss caused by for- 

gery committed by any “outsiders” is 

purchaseable for a relatively low charge. 
Separate Insuring Agreements 


So, a really complete cycle of insur- 
ance on the money and securities of a 
commercial or industrial concern should, 
in the usual case, consist of an adequate 
amount of each of the following kinds 
of insurance, each afforded by a separate 
insuring agreement: 

1. Fidelity, or “insider” 
insurance. 

2. “Loss within premises” broad form 
insurance. 

3. “Loss outside premises” broad form 
insurance. 

4. Forgery insurance covering forgery 
of the insured’s checks, drafts, ete., 
committed by non-employes. 

In any case wherein such a complete 
insurance cycle is carried, a loss of 
money or securities which can be clearly 
attributed to the commission of a dis- 
honest act can be recovered, up to the 
applicable limit of liability, under some 
one of the four insuring agreements. If 
the act was committed by an employe, 
recovery can be had under the fidelity 
insuring agreement. If some “outsider” 
committed the act, then, depending upon 
where it was committed, recovery for 
the loss can be had under one of the 
two broad form insuring agreements, 
anless, of course, the act involved for- 
gery of a check or some other similar 
negotiable instrument purporting to have 
been issued by the insured in which 
case the recovery can be had under the 
forgery insuring agreement. 

If the money or securities mysteriously 
disappeared and it is impossible to at- 
tribute that disappearance to dishonesty 
on the part of some identifiable person 
or persons, recovery can be had under 
the disappearance provision in either of 
the two broad form insuring agreements, 
depending upon whether the disappear- 
ance was from the premises of the in- 
sured or from the custody of a messen- 
ger. If the money or securities were 
destroyed by a fire, tornado, windstorm, 
flood, earthquake, collapse of building 
or other accident or casualty or catas- 
trophe, then, depending upon whether 
the destruction occurred within the 
premises of the insured or while the 
property was in the custody. of a mes- 
senger, recovery can be had under one 
of the two broad form insuring agree- 
ments. In every case the amount of 
recovery will, of course, be restricted to 
the applicable limit of liability. 


Broad Form Is “All Risks” 


dishonesty 


Insurance 


Broad form insurance is, generally 
speaking, “all risks” insurance in the 
sense that it applies to any loss of 


money or securities subject only to four 
exceptions or exclusions. The first is not 
an absolute exclusion because it pertains 
to embezzlement or similar dishonest 
acts by “insiders” and the fidelity insur- 
ance can plug this gap. Neither is the 
second an absolute exclusion because it 
pertains to forgery which are 
coverable by forgery insurance. The 
third is an absolute exclusion. It e‘im- 
inates liability for any loss of money 
or securities due to the usual war risks, 
namely, invasion, insurrection, rebellion, 
hostilities, ete. And the fourth is also 
an absolute exclusion which eliminates 
liability for loss resulting from the giv- 
ing or surrendering of money or securi- 
ties in any purchase or exchange: such 
as, for one example, buying a “gold- 
brick,” or some fake securities, or some 
other worthless thing. 

Any merchant or manufacturer who 
wants a complete cycle of insurance 
coverage on his money and securities 
and who would like to have the four 
needed coverages packaged into one 
single policy can buy the comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and destruc- 
tion policy usually called the 3-D policy. 
There are four insuring agreements con- 
tained in this one policy and they cor- 


losses 


respond to the four that have been 
described in a preceding paragraph. A 
3-D policy affording all four coverages 
has one anniversary date and requires 
only the one premium payment for each 
period of insurance. 


How Complete Cycle of M. & S. 
Can Be Afforded 


But the issuance of a 3-D policy is not 
the only means by whith a complete 
cycle of insurance on money and securi- 
ties can be afforded. Such a cycle can 
be arranged by means of three separate 
instruments, namely: 

. A money and securities (broad 
form) policy which embodies the two 
insuring agreements, namely the “loss 
within premises” agreement and_ the 
“loss outside premises” agreement. 

2. A blanket fidelity bond containing 
the “insider” dishonesty insuring agree- 
ment. 

3. A depositors forgery policy con- 
taining the forgery agreement. 

Whether the complete insurance cycle 
be provided by the one 3-D policy or, 
alternatively, by a group of three sepa- 
rate instruments, the scope of coverage 
will be the same and the aggregate cost 
will be the same. Any loss covered un- 
der a 3-D policy would likewise be cov- 
ered under the alternative arrangement 
involving the three instruments. 

The 3-D policy has a natural appeal to 
some business men and it should, of 
course, be used to satisfy that appeal. 
Anybody who really likes the idea of 
trying to satisfy all of his insurance re- 


quirements for any given annual or 
three-year period by making one pur- 
chase at one time and paying the aggre- 
gate premium in one lump sum will un- 
doubtedly like the 3-D policy. 

However, the records show that of all 
the broad form insurance issued during 
the past several years only about 25% 
was afforded by 3-D policies whereas 
about 75% was afforded by money and 
securities (broad form) policies. Evi- 
dently the appeal of the 3-D policy is 
restricted to a limited area. This seems 
significant when it is considered that 
quite a few articulate members of the 
insurance industry had developed such 
an enthusiasm for the 3-D form of 
policy that they have been persistently 
advocating the exclusive use of this 
policy as the sole medium for providing 
dishonesty insurance covering the money 
and securities of commercial and indus- 
trial concerns. 

Salesmen who like to keep in touch 
with the realities will do well to subject 
all propaganda of that sort to very 
careful analysis before accepting it. 

There isn’t any prevalent natural urge 
that impels the average person to en- 
deavor to purchase on some one occasion 
all of his or her requirements of a cer- 
tain kind for a period of a year or three 
years. It doesn’t often happen that a 
typical American woman will go into 
a department store for the purpose of 
purchasing on one day everything. that 
she will want to get from that store dur- 
ing the ensuing year or three years. 
Neither does it frequently happen that 
a typical American man will go into a 
tailoring or haberdashery establishment 
for the purpose of purchasing on one 
day all of the suits, overcoats, topcoats, 
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hats, shoes, shirts, neckties and other 
haberdashery that he will need during 
the coming year or three years. : 


Alternative to 3-D Single Package 

The fact that about 75% of all of the 
broad form insurance issued during the 
past several years has been provided un- 
der money and securities policies rather 
than under 3-D policies seems to give a 
clear indication that in many instances 
there may be advantages to arranging 
a complete cycle of insurance on money 
and securities by issuance of the three 
separate instruments (the money and 
securities policy, a blanket fidelity bond, 
and a depositors forgery policy) rather 
than by issuing the single 3-D package. 
When the anniversary dates of the three 
separate instruments are prudently stag- 
gered or echeloned, the aggregate annual 
or three-year cost of the complete in- 
surance cycle can be broken up into 
three payments. That kind of an ar- 
rangement will operate almost automati- 
cally as a sort of an installment pay- 
ment plan. Furthermore, it will make 
the insurance agent or broker who sold 
the insurance cycle somewhat less vul- 
nerable to competition because, in the 
first place, no one of the three rela- 
tively small premiums will stand out as 
quite such a conspicuous target to all 
of his competitors as would the one 
lump-sum premium for a 3-D policy. In 
the second place, the three separate in- 
struments with three different anniver- 
sary dates cannot be displaced and su- 
perseded at one time by one move made 
by one competitor. 

Now that the bloom is off the war- 
time boom and we seem to be in for 
some sort of a recession, frugality is 
likely again to become one of the or- 
ders of the day. Purchases will not be 
made nearly so freely and easily as they 
used to be during the prosperous war 
years. Thus, any move such as the is- 
suance of a 3-D policy, which necessarily 
requires the consolidating of several pre- 
mium charges with insistence upon one 
aggregate remittance in one lump sum 
at one time, may run counter to the 
prevailing spirit of the times. 

Even if the issuance of a complete in- 
surance cycle were to be from “scratch,” 
in the sense that the purchaser had not 
been carrying any insurance whatever on 
money and securities, it might be pref- 


erable to try to arrange a cycle afforded ' 


by the three separate instruments with 
different anniversary dates rather than 
by the one 3-D policy. But, except in 
the case of some new concern just start- 
ing into business, it doesn’t often hap- 
pen that an insurance agent or broker 
has occasion to try to arrange one of 
these cycles for a purchaser who has not 
been carrying any insurance at. all. 
Usually a complete cycle is arranged by 
filling up and rounding out one that was 
incomplete. And, obviously, when a mer- 
chant or manufacturer is already carrv- 
ing some one instrument, it is easier 
and more convenient to provide the 
missing coverage Or coverages by issu- 
ing one or two supplementing instru- 
ments. 

Importance of a Complete Ins. Cycle 

Everybody can make his own choice 
as between, on the one hand, a com- 
plete insurance cycle afforded by a 
money and_ securities policy, fidelity 
bond, and depositors forgery policy, or. 
on the other hand, a single 3-D policy. 
So long as the cycle is really complete. 
the manner of its arrangement doesn’t 
matter much. But it is of the utmost 
importance that the cycle be complete. 
For an insurance salesman to let a mer- 
chant or manufacturer carry one kind of 
dishonesty insurance without carrying 
another kind for which there is an equal 
need is not only a serious disservice to 
that insured but to the insurance indus- 
try generally. That is true whether the 
incomplete cycle is afforded by a money 
and securities policy or by a 3-D policy. 

Incidentally, all dishonesty insurance 
on money and securities carried by any 
one insured should always be provided 
by some one insurance company. If, for 
example, one insurance company pro- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Hays Sees Now as Time to 
Select and Sell Business 


Walter L. Hays, president, American Fire 
& Casualty of Orlando, Fla., whose phil- 
osophical editorials in that company’s 
monthly house organ “The Americanizer” 
are widely read, expressed the following 
thoughts recently on “buyer's market” 
competition and how best to meet it: 


“Several days ago, we received a letter 
from a representative who complained 
about a sudden turn in his competition. 
He said a former grocery store owner 
had sold his store and gone into the 
insurance business. He further stated 
that the man knows nothing about in- 
surance but that he has a wide ac- 
quaintance; knows every man, woman, 
child, and their dog, and that he is 
ringing every doorbell in town, going 
from house to house asking for the 
business—and he is getting it! Our rep- 
resentative stated he has lost a number 
of policies and asked how to meet this 
competition. 

“We distinctly remember a number of 
years ago, when the ‘American’ was first 
started, that all the representatives were 
new in the insurance business—but they 
were alert, they were out working, ask- 
ing for business. They weren’t too well 
informed concerning the insurance busi- 
ness but they made up for it with work. 

“The other insurance men in the vari- 
ous towns who had been in business for 
some time, and who long since had dis- 
continued making calls, did little about 
their competition except complain about 
losing business to our company. 

“Now some ‘American’ representatives 
are in the same boat. They have ac- 
quired the habit of staying in the office, 
perhaps getting a little soft from lack 
of stiff competition. They are doing 
‘what comes naturally,’ that is taking it 
easy. When some new, energetic man 
starts in business, enthusiastically call- 
ing on everybody and asking everyone 
he sees for business, some of our men 
are temporarily nonplused, forgetting 
how they got their start. 

“We need to get that old-time re- 
ligion—to go back and do things the 
same way we did in the beginning, in 
order to meet the present-day situation. 
There is no substitute for personal calls 
and asking for business. Remember, the 
man who does this is going to get the 
business. 

“The time has come when you must 





De Witt Stern 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Round Table his insurance affiliations in- 
clude the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York, the Insurance Society, and 
the New York Association of A. & H. 
Lapeer of which he is now presi- 
dent. 

The DeWitt H. Stern Agency, estab- 
lished in 1899 and incorporated in 1918, 
has represented the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity as general agents for A. & H. 
since 1934. Other lines are brokered. 
Diversification of business is emphasized, 
Mr. Stern’s reasoning being that if one 
line is affected adversely by business or 
industrial conditions other more desir- 
able lines should be pushed. 

The agency’s lapse ratio is low and 
as evidence of this fact Mr. Stern was 
awarded the George F. B. Smith plaque 
by the Connecticut Mutual Life in 1946 
for the lowest lapse ratio of any of its 
producers in the U. S. A. He has been 
a member of the president’s club of that 
company for the past ten years, mem- 
bership being based not only on amount 
of paid-for business but on the mainte- 
nance of low lapse ratio. 

If DeWitt Stern were to offer a word 
of advice to young insurance agents or 
brokers starting their selling careers to- 
day it would be: Work hard for the 
$25 premiums and the $1,000 premiums 
will come in by themselves. This, in- 
cidentally, has been his guiding motto 
thromenewt his successful sales career to 
ate. 


run to stand still. In other words, old 
fashioned sole leather must be worn 
out in order to hold your own and not 
lose business. During the past few years 
when the policyholders brought the busi- 
ness in on a platter and passed it over 
the counter, many insurance men didn’t 
work. They didn’t go out to sell busi- 
ness. What is even worse, neither did 
they underwrite. They took what came 
in, and with very little investigation. 
“Now the time has arrived to sell 
business and to select business.” 





Don’t Get Side-Tracked by 


Letting Prospect Get Control 


Gilbert H. Knight, who heads a large 
A. & H. agency in Cleveland represent- 
ing the Federal Life & Casualty, puts 
stress on “control of the interview” in 
the latest issue of his official publica- 
tion, “The Knight-O-Gram.” Says Mr. 
Knight: 

“Someone has aptly stated that in 
every interview between agent and 
prospect ‘a sale is made!’ Yes, either 
you sell the prospect—or he sells you— 
his excuses! This is an incontrovertible 
fact. Every interview is a battle and you 
lose it or win it. Is the prospect a better 
salesman than you? If you fail to close 
the case, he certainly is, and you have 
been outsold! 

“Selling is your job, it is what you 
have been trained to do. You know, or 
should know your stuff and all the rea- 
sons and answers. What kind of a sales- 
man are you then when you let an 
amateur (the prospect) outsell you? 
You have all the advantages and if you 
fail to sell your prospect there is just 
one answer—you did not control the 
interview. Instead you allowed the pros- 
pect to carry the ball and you get side- 
tracked. 

“What then is the best way to surely 
control the interview, without which no 
sale will result? Obviously a good pres- 
entation of your proposition is essential. 
It must do four things and in the fol- 


Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Company 


Universal Indemnity .................. 


Wir PURGN 5 ok oko o csleis cece cite 


Reinsured by the Firemen’s Fund Indemnity. 


Yorkshire Indemnity .................. 


Zurich General Accident .............. 


Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$213,179 $115,778 54.3% 
195,043 131,174 67.3 
217,174 135,614 62.4 
298,161 176,881 59.3 
349,793 193,504 55.3 
$3,886,770 $1,979,058 . 50.9% 
4,107,987 2,234,990 54.4 
4,233,374 2,086,005 49.3 
5,696,835 3,092,962 54.3 
1,266,900 $680,186 53.7% 
1,328,190 663,617 50.0 
1946 ,816,408 1,314,992 72.4 
2,745,691 1,659,950 60.4 
3,141,617 1,698,246 54.1 
$20,448,260 $11,871,509 58.1% 
1945 21,448,113 14,131,230 65.9 
23,005,483 14,330,400 62.3 
28,259,806 17,367,943 61.5 
34,809,475 19,590,221 56.3 





lowing order: (1) It must attract atten- 
tion; (2) it must create interest; (3) it 
should compel desire, and (4) it must 
force decisive action! These things can- 
not be accomplished by a haphazard 
presentation. You must know exactly 
what you are to say and take each step 
in order. You must not allow yourself 
to be interrupted or side-tracked. 

“Salesmen should remember that al- 
most invariably the voiced objections are 
not genuine! They are merely excuses, 
designed to postpone action. The wise 
agent recognizes these excuses for what 
they are—just feeble resistance, and they 
should be ignored or brushed aside as 
unimportant. If the claimant is honest 
in an objection and persists, answer it, 
= out of ten can be easily brushed 
off. 
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Money and Securities 
(Continued from Page 42) 


vides broad form insurance while an- 
other provides fidelity insurance, the in- 
sured may find it difficult or impossible 
to collect for a dishonesty loss when it 
cannot be determined whether the per- 
son committing the dishonest act was an 
“outsider” or an “insider.” If the two 
coverages were carried by one insurance 
company, no difficulty or delay would be 
experienced because that company would 
be liable in either eventuality. 


Anybody who has been patient enough 
to read through this article up to this 
point has undoubtedly noted the fre- 
quency of references to merchants and 
manufacturers, and to commercial and 
industrial concerns. The reason for this 
repeated emphasis is simply that any 
bank or financial institution can obtain 
all of the insurance it may need on 
money or securities by purchasing a 
combination of special instruments called 
bankers’ blanket bonds, or even just one 
bankers’ blanket bond. Consequently, 
only commercial, industrial and other 
non-financial institutions will be inter- 
ested in the coverages discussed in this 


Conclusions 


Summing up, any insurance agent or 
broker who wants to equip himself to 
try to exploit some of the many ex- 
isting opportunities for selling complete 
insurance On money and securities to 
commercial and industrial concerns need 
only familiarize himself with four easily 
understood insuring agreements. The 
rating procedures applicable to the kinds 
of insurance we have been discussing 
are not complicated, but any attempt, in 
an article such as this, to explain their 
application to individual cases would 
drag on interminably. Furthermore, that 
sort of an explanation can better be 
meade during the course of discussions 
with company specialists when questions 
can be freely asked and answered in 

There are few, if any, other kinds of 
insurance which today afford a salesman 
as good an opportunity, as does broad 
form insurance, to get into potentially 
lucrative discussions with merchants or 
manufacturers whose patronage he has 
not yet had. And the probably easiest 
and most effective way to start such a 
discussion in any individual case is the 
one suggested at the beginning of this 
article. 





Proverbs on Promises 


Be ever precise in promise-keeping.— 
Shakespeare. 

Never promise more than you can 
perform.—Publius Syrus Maxims. 

An honest man’s word is as good as 
his bond.—Cervantes. 
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Harrington and Diemand Appraise 


Bell’s Contributions to Committee 


As the sole layman on the multiple line committee, popularly known as the Diemand 
committee, named by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners in 1943, 
Kenneth C. Bell was in an unusual position. He has served continuously as secretary of 
the committee, which was appointed by Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. Harring- 
ton, president of the NAIC at that time. Now, with the successful outcome of the com- 
mittee’s work, The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. Harrington the underlying reasons 
for inviting Mr. Bell, as representative of the insuring public, to serve on an otherwise 
all-industry group. The Eastern Underwriter further asked President John A. Diemand 
of the Insurance Co. of North America Group, chairman of the committee, for an 
expression as to Mr. Bell’s contributions ‘to the committee’s deliberations. Their replies 


follow: 


COMMISSIONER HARRINGTON— 


I gave considerable thought to the 
selection of a committee to advance 
multiple line underwriting in the several 
states. It was clear that certain powerful 
interests in the insurance business would 
oppose any advancement along this line, 
although many of the persons composing 
these interests had already possessed 
multiple line underwriting powers. It 
seemed to me to accomplish anything 
constructive in this direction would re- 
quire support not only from tke insur- 
ance carriers but from representatives 
of the insuring public in the persons of 
agents and brokers and the purchasers 
of insurance as well. 

A review of the committee will indi- 
cate that I selected both stock and 
mutual insurance companies, bureau and 
non-bureau companies, a representative 
of the agents, a representative of the 
brokers and Kenneth C. Bell, represent- 
ing the insuring public. The importance 
of Mr. Bell’s position as vice president 
of the Chase National Bank, coupled 
with his interest in insurance matters, 
both as representative of his bank and 
individually, suggested to me that he 
would be an excellent representative of 
the insuring public. 

Since the committee was to deal with 
a technical problem and one which had 
assumed some element of controversy 
within the industry, I felt that the in- 


surance knowledge possessed by Mr. 
Bell would be helpful. I felt quite sure 
that frivolous and acrimonious con- 
troversies within the committee would 
be minimized, if not avoided, by the 
presence of a man who has demon- 
strated a capacity for leadership in his 
chosen profession and one who has 
frequently manifested more than an 
ordinary knowledge of the problems 
confronting the purchaser of insurance. 


MR. DIEMAND— 


Kenneth C. Bell, unquestionably, is 
one of the best posted laymen on the 
business of insurance it has been my 
privilege to meet. He has the rare qual- 
ity of expressing clearly and convinc- 
ingly the viewpoint of the business man 
with respect to the obligation of insur- 
ance companies to public interest. 

During all the meetings of the mul- 
tiple line committee, Mr. Bell acted as 
secretary, and the clarity and precision 
of the various recommendations of that 
committee are largely due to his keen 
appreciation of the problems which were 
presented to the committee. 

In my opinion, the public could not 
have had a more capable advocate, nor 
a more conscientious one. By all stand- 
ards he should have chosen the business 
of insurance as his vocation, and as- 
suredly he would have ranked with the 
top. 





Bell Views Multiple Powers 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Competition must be a reality, not just 
an allegation, he says. 

Mr. Bell believes that the intent of 
Public Law 15 was simply to evoke, if 
desired by the business, sufficient state 
regulation to prevent violation of the 
Federal anti-trust laws. He thinks the 
ideal solution would have been a uni- 
form state code, if conflicting state inter- 
ests could have been eliminated, to com- 
ply with the provisions of the anti-trust 
laws. However, he is of the opinion that 
this idea now is no more than wishful 
thinking and that it would be impossible 
today to obtain enactment of such a 
code in all the states, although no such 
trial has been made. Mr. Bell’s personal 
opinion is that if lesser underwriting 
elasticity, higher costs, and a solution 
of interstate underwriting problems un- 
satisfactory to the buyers as well as to 
many underwriters result from the pres- 
ent state regulatory laws, then Federal 
supervision, which he would prefer to 
avoid, may not be very far away; and 
if Federal regulation comes, Federal rate 
making will come hand-in-hand with it. 

The recent agitation about the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conferences and present 
concern about multiple location fire risks 
is viewed by Mr. Bell with regret. He 
says such questions are important to 
the public and their solution should be 
reached within the shortest possible 
time. He does believe, however, that 
they should be solved within the indus- 
try and not through adjudication by the 
courts, nor by outsiders—provided the 
needs of American business are ade- 
quately met. The former method, he 
believes, would be a far better service 
both to the insurance business itself 
and to the public it serves. 

On the subject of the newly enacted 
disability benefits law of New York, Mr. 
Bell again feels that this is an industry 


and public social matter. However, he 
Says, since it is apparent that social 
legislation of this type is being accel- 
erated, his cursory study of the laws 
already adopted leads to the conclusion 
that the New York law is by far the 
best yet enacted, because it does not 
require a monopolistic state fund and 
because it is linked with the workmen’s 
compensation law instead of unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance. If such 
laws are inevitable, he considers that 
their operation at the state level is 
infinitely to be preferred over Federal 
legislation. 

_ Questioned as to his activities in the 
insurance division of the American Man- 
agement Association and Risk Research 
Institute, Mr. Bell expressed enthusiasm 


for their accomplishments. He has served 
as a director of both groups and has 


appeared frequently on their programs. 


It is his opinion that just as the need 
of large businesses for insurance depart- 
ments maintained at the executive level 
has developed, the necesssity for such 
forums for discussion of the problems 
of the insurance buyers among them- 
selves and jointly with insurance com- 
pany representatives became aparent. He 
expects to see such forums continued 
and increased; that they are here to 
stay, and that they have proved them- 
selves to be advantageous to the public, 
the insurance buyer and the insurance 
companies is self-evident. 

Chase’s Insurance Department Unique 

Turning to the operation of the in- 
surance department of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, of which Mr. Bell is senior 
officer, it appears that it is unique in 
its organizational functions. It is one of 
the largest insurance departments, per- 
haps the very largest, maintained by any 
American institution not in the insur- 
ance business and which is not an ex- 
tensive self-insurer. Mr. Bell did not 
anticipate insurance functions when he 
joined the bank. He says the job was 
handed to him unexpectedly and, in the 
beginning, its operations were modest 
compared to the present day scale. 

The personnel of the insurance depart- 
ment of The Chase National numbers 
20, of which three are executives work- 
ing with Mr. Bell. They are Ernest 
T. Love, Harold Parker and Thomas 
F. Glavey—all three with the official 
title of assistant cashier. 

The bank is directly connected with 
every type of insurance company opera- 
tion, except underwriting. In addition 
to the coverage on its own properties 
and personnel, its insurance activities 
flow through its customers and branches 
located throughout the world. The Chase 
National maintains 27 branches in met- 
ropolitan New York, and it maintains 
branches in nine foreign countries, in- 
cluding its subsidiary, The Chase Bank. 

Follows Bank’s Customers 


The bank’s insurance department fol- 
lows Chase National customers through 
their multitudinous businesses and pur- 
suits, and the insurance department not 
only comments, when so_ requested, 
upon the coverages necessary for the 
customers in carrying out the latters’ 
worldwide endeavors, but bank credit 
depends in many instances largely ‘on 
insurance, so that all types of coverage, 
including life insurance, come under its 
aegis. 

Besides the usual problems of protec- 
tion buying, loss adjustments, and loss 
prevention, this bank’s insurance group 
supervises credit inquiries, develops de- 
positor relationships, consults with com- 
mercial loaning officers for domestic and 
foreign transactions, and for import and 
export movements; it handles the insur- 
ance needs and information of the per- 
sonal and corporate trust divisions; it 
processes life insurance policy loans, and 
fire, casualty and marine insurance pre- 
mium loans—in short, insurance in all 
the phases in which it affects the domes- 


of this large financial institution and iis 
branches. 

Two members of the staff of the insur- 
ance department are full-time crime loss 
preventionists. Their duties include 
maintenance of an up-to-date record on 
forgeries and endeavoring to safeguard 
the bank and its customers from losses 
due to crime. They collaborate with law 
enforcement officers to track down sus- 
pects and carry their cases right up to 
the point where the authorities who 
have to take action have complete case 
histories. Their files contain the names 
and records of thousands of known 
forgers throughout the world and are 
frequently drawn on by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other Fed- 
eral, state and local authorities. 

Mr. Bell considers that the first essen- 
tial of the insurance department of a 
bank is a centralized internal supervi- 
sion of all matters pertaining to insur- 
ance; that there must be a constant 
study of all hazards and frequent ad- 
justments of policy limits. 

As the head of the insurance depart- 


Notes on Kenneth C. Bell 


Mr. Bell was graduated from the 
University of Toronto with a B.A. 
degree. He served with the United 
States Navy in World War I, and in 
January, 1919, he joined The Chase 
National Bank at its head office, 
where he continues today. He became 
assistant cashier in 1922, second vice 
president in 1929 and on January 14, 
1942, he was elected vice president. 
He is a vice president and secretary 
of The Chase Safe Deposit Co. and is 
secretary of the Board of Directors of 
The Chase National Bank, which 
holds weekly meetings. 

For 12 years Mr. Bell was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Banking of the American 
Bankers Association, lecturing on in- 
surance at Rutgers University, and 
for eight years was a member of the 
insurance committee of the ABA. He 
is a member of the insurance section 
of the American Management As- 
sociation and a member of Risk 
Research Institute. Some of these ac- 
tivities Mr. Bell has recently been 
forced to curtail due to increased re- 
sponsibilities with Chase National 
Bank, but he continues to participate 
in the counsels of these organizations. 
He is now president of the Canadian 
Society of New York, and is a direc- 
tor and treasurer of the American 
Society of Corporate Secretaries, Inc. 














ment of a great banking institution, Mr. 
Bell believes in working with insurance 
companies and producers, not against 
them. He feels a deep sense of responsi- 
bility in the matter of insurance both for 
the bank and its branches and for its 
customers. He dwells on the importance 
of the anticipation of needs. That is 
why he senses the need for a unified 
public relations and research industry 
medium to ask American business, 
“What more can we do for our insureds 
in the future?”, and to fulfill that need 


tic and international banking operations definitely. 
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Hall Says “Lush” Days Are Over 


(Continued from Page 8) 





J. DILLARD HALL 


new opportunities for insurance sales 
because of mechanical developments, 
improvement in transportation, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, radio, television, 
and a host of other similar inventions. 
In addition, the growth of our business 
will be influenced by a steady increase in 
laws placing new liabilities and new re- 
quirements upon citizens, individuals and 
corporations. 

Perhaps a small corner of casualty 
and surety business has been tilled but 
the real harvest of the future awaits 
the intensive cultivation of agents and 
brokers who will not only keep pace but 
anticipate the needs of their clients. 

For the present and future the big 
job to be done is to build public good 
will for the insurance business. The 
agents who are out meeting the people, 
face to face, have the greatest responsi- 
bility. The problem facing us in the 
next few years is not entirely produc- 
tion but public relations which to me 
means “doing the right thing at the right 
time.” 


How to Build Good Will Locally 


An insurance agent can do many 
things to build good will in his com- 
munity. Here are just a few: 

(a) Advertising—-take space in local 
papers to tell the insurance story. 

(b) Be more active in civic affairs. 

(c) Seek the opportunity to speak to 
clients and prospects about insurance. 
Tell them of the research that is in 
progress, Stress the economic value of 
insurance and the significance of its in- 
vestments and active participation in the 
growth of America. 

(d) Let more people know about the 
satisfactory and happy adjustment of 
claims, Explain to them insurance cost 
factors, our service contract and scien- 
tific rating systems. Stimulate their in- 
terest in learning about the millions of 
dollars distributed by agents and em- 
ployes: how we bring about the convic- 
tion of claim racketeers. 

(e) You also should not overlook our 
network of.inspection services. 

(f) Finally, do your best to dramatize 
the importance of insurance to credit, 
placing emphasis on the fact that “in- 
surance is and will continue to be the 
one business without which other busi- 
ness could not function.” 

Progressive agents realize that the 
present and future trend is in the direc- 
tion of combined full coverage. This 
will mean fewer policies which can be 
thoroughly read and understood, plus 
the elimination of overlapping coverage. 
In preparing audits or surveys this 
simplification will permit an agent to 
demonstrate to the public his ability, 
technical knowledge and service in pro- 
viding six or more coverages combined 
under the comprehensive liability policy; 





five or more coverages under the 3-D 
policy; the all-risk money and securities 
policy, and seven coverages in one under 
the schedule accident policy. 


Needs You Cannot Ignore 


If you are on your toes in your com- 
munity, it will be difficult to ignore the 
fact that insurance to protect the many 
new homes being built will be in far 
greater demand than ever before. Cover- 
ages most needed will be public liability, 
comprhensive personal liability, glass, 


residence burglary, automobile and com- 
prehensive fire insurance. 

Readjustments of personnel in busi- 
ness and bank organizations should 
create an increased demand for fidelity 
bonds. 

Furthermore, building operations on a 
gigantic scale will mean a tremendous 
volume of contract bonds. The market 
for various forms of casualty insurance 
offers big opportunities for expansion. 

The successful agent will plan now to 
outline an aggressive campaign which 
will enable him to participate with profit 
in the opportunities that are sure to 
accompany the arrival of the selling era 
in insurance. 


Solves Collection Problem 

“One of our agents,” writes the editor 
of the Cravens, Dargan & Co. “Review” 
of Houston, “uses a method for solving 
premium collection which has been both 
tactful and satisfactory. When delivering 
a policy to an insured, he says, ‘I have 
two plans for my customers—one cash 
and the other credit. Which do you 
prefer?’ 

“If the customer replies that he pre- 
fers the cash plan, the agent asks him 
to make out a check. If the customer 
prefers the credit plan, the agent pulls 
out of his pocket and lays- before the 
customer one of our installment agree- 
ments to sign then and there.” 








PS 


Service with a smile means more... 


Insurance like any business depends on pleasant associations 
for the best results. In our dealings with brokers 
we find that smile invaluable. 





Manager, Metropolitan Department 

American Guarantee & Liability Insurance Company, New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich Life Insurance Company of New York 

Zurich Fire Insurance Company of New York 


tesseesseeeesereereeoreeee ME NNER and BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 


80 John St., New York, N. Y. 
189 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Williams and Jewell, Aetna C. & S. 
Agents in Mass., Making Sales Click 


Here is a story about two young agents of the Aetna Casualty & Surety who are 
friendly rivals in two Massachusetts towns and who are making an outstanding success 


in their respective communities. 
Francis Jewell of Saxonville. 


Their names are John Williams of Brockton and 
Students of the business, genial, hard working and deter- 


mined, their production results since they were graduated from the home office sales 
course have been so striking that the “Aetna-izer” not so long ago paid them the com- 
pliment of a two-page feature article under the heading “Nothing Could Stop Them.” 


It follows: 

Two heavy traveling bags were 
dropped on the floor simultaneously and 
their owners approached each other 
smilingly. 


“My name is John Williams--from 
Brockton, Mass.” 

“And I’m Francis 
from Massachusetts—Saxonville. 
probably never heard of it.” 

Thus began a friendship which was 
based upon mutual understanding and 
identical ambition. The date was April, 
1947. The place was a rooming house 
in Hartford, Conn. Both men had come 
to Hartford to attend the 94th class of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety sales 
course and by pure coincidence had been 
assigned together as roommates. 

The communities from whence these 
men came bear little resemblances to 
each other. Brockton, with its popula- 
tion of 65,000, is teeming with estab- 
lished insurance agencies. Saxonville, on 
the other hand, boasts only about 2.000 
persons and is relatively free of insur- 
ance competition. Unlike their respec- 
tive communities, however, Mr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Jewell soon found that 
thev had much in common. Primarily, 
both had an intense desire to learn the 
insurance business and an unrelenting 
determination to succeed. 

As a result, they put everything they 
had into the sales course, and both fin- 
ished with blue ribbons. Mr. Williams 
earned a gold ribbon in addition. These 
accomplishments, of course, didn’t “just 
happen” for they both worked hard, and 
subsequent results have more than 
proven the value of their efforts. 
Jewell’s Production in 5-Month Period 

Within five months after graduation, 
Jewell had achieved the distinction of 
qualifying for the sales course award 
charm by writing the required premium 
volume in diversified lines. During this 
period, he wrote the following policies: 
45 accident and health, 25 comprehen- 
sive personal, five comprehensive gen- 
eral, two burglary, three public liability, 
seven automobile—B.I. & P.D., 46 fire 
and one dog floater. 

These 134 policies alone represented 
$3,421 in premiums, but in addition, he 
also wrote, in the same period, 32 life 
policies. 

Unusual? Yes, this record is unusual, 
but it shows what can be done—even in 
a town of 2,000 population. 

And how about Williams, in his city 
of 65,000—with its tough competition? 
He likewise qualified for the sales course 
award charm by writing the following 
policies: 16 accident and health, one 
combination residence, one residence 
theft, 22 automobile—B.I. & P.D., one 
comprehensive general, four comprehen- 
sive personal, one garage payroll, one 
plate glass, one storekeepers burglary, 
one office burglary. 

Forty-nine lines—with premiums of 
$1,302—in a community “hopelessly over- 
crowded with insurance agencies.” 

31 A. & H. Apps on Hoodoo Day 

On February 13, 1949—a traditional 
“Hoodoo Day” in the accident depart- 
ment—Mr. Jewell again distinguished 
himself by writing 31 personal accident 
applications, thus leading the entire 
country in production on that day. 

We asked him very frankly just how 
he did it. 

“Well,” he said, “I employ no mys- 
terious devices. For the most part, I 
simply use headwork and footwork.” 

“But it takes more than that,” we 
commented. 

“T think it’s 


Jewell—likewise 
You 


the blanket medical fea- 


ture that tells the story,” said Jewell, 
“for who can deny the value of blanket 
medical coverage in the light of present 
day medical costs? And earning power 
—when you talk about insurance that 
protects one’s most valuable asset, you’re 
hitting on something very basic—espe- 
cially when weekly indemnity goes on 
for life if necessary.” 

Next came the subject of premiums. 
“T always quote weekly costs rather than 
annual premiums,” said Jewell. “It’s 
much easier for a client to see the value 
of his purchase in terms of 49 cents a 
week—or perhaps a dollar a week—than 
to visualize it annually—yet he actually 
pays it on either an annual or semi- 
annual basis.” 


Concentrates on Centers of Influence 


Now we will switch our scene back 
to Brockton again. We find that Mr. 
Williams concentrates on centers of in- 
fluence—doctors, lawyers, and municipal 
office holders. “These people,” he says, 
“are instrumental in directing me_ to 
prospects. 

“And newspapers,” he adds, “are al- 
ways an excellent source of leads for 
new business, for someone is always 
getting married, having a baby, or start- 
ing a new business. In addition, news- 
paper accounts of accidents occurring in 
the community are helpful because they 
give an agent something specific to talk 
about.” 

Both Williams and Jewell follow a 
planned program and always have a goal 
in mind. They both shoot for five new 
customers a week, and as Williams put 


it, “I don’t always make it, but then 
again sometimes I go over my limit, so 
it averages up satisfactorily in the end.” 


Strong for Direct Mail 


In the matter of advertising both men 
are strong for direct mail—and neither 
ever sends a letter out of the office 
without some sort of a message which 
ties in with the business. 

“Here’s another thing,” Williams vol- 
unteered, “I never hesitate to let my 
friends know I’m in the business. Yes, 
I know some people will say that an 
agent shouldn’t try to mix business with 
friendship—but on this point I disagree. 
Most of my friends are glad to know 
that I’m in a position to render advice 
on their insurance needs—and for this 
reason, I make it a practice to keep a 
record of expirations long in advance, 
so that I can pick them up at the proper 
time.” 

The point on which both Williams and 
Jewell agree most wholeheartedly is the 
value of the home office sales course. 
For this is where they learned the 
“know-how” of the insurance business— 
plus the psychological factors so neces- 
sary for success. They learned how to 
manage their time, how to prospect 
wisely and the necessity of soliciting 
aggressively. 

Throughout the country, there are 
many communities much like Brockton 
and Saxonville—some larger and- some 
in between. In all, however, the insur- 
ance possibilities are much the same. 

After all, salesmanship is primarily a 
matter of self-confidence—plus the will- 
ingness to work. Add these ingredients 
to the battle against discouragement and 
you have the factors which define that 
word called “success.” 


” 





Altogether False Idea 


It is an old-fashioned and altogether 
false idea that only employes handling 
money should be bonded. Terrific losses 
have been caused by dishonest employes 
where no cash is involved—from “The Em- 
bloyers’ Pioneer,” published by the Em- 
ployers’ Group. 





Why Deny 199 Policyholders? 


“What percentage of automobile lia- 
bility policies are written with personal 
liability coverage?” This was the ques- 
tion put to one of the liability under- 
writers in American Casualty Company’s 
home office recently. The underwriter 
replied: “About one out of every 200.” 

Building up a thought-provoking ar- 
ticle based on this response the editor 
of “The American Arrow,” the com- 
pany’s house organ, writes: 

“That leaves 199 good prospects for 
personal liability coverage who were not 
sold when the opportunity presented it- 
self. It means $1,990 or more in addi- 
tional premiums which might easily be 
on some agency’s books. 

“It means about $400 in additional 
commissions which could have been 
earned ... not just once, but year after 
year. Once sold, personal liability cov- 
erage is rarely canceled, particularly 
when it is written in one over-all con- 
tract along with automobile coverage. 


Sold Themselves Short 


“By denying those 199 policyholders 
the chance to buy personal liability cov- 
erage, agents not only sold themselves 
short on additional commission earn- 
ings, but they denied the policyholders 
the privilege of getting broader and bet- 
ter automobile coverage along with the 
personal coverage. 

“And don’t forget those 199 policy- 
holders we’re speaking about represent 
only the tiniest fraction of all auto 
liability policyholders in the U. S. Mul- 
tiply that 199 by one hundred thousand, 
and you'll get a truer picture of the 
number of policyholders who might be 
sold comprehensive liability coverage, 


along with auto B.I., P.D. and medical 


payments! 
He Must Be Asked to Buy 


“So often the sale of personal liability 
coverage is simply a question of asking. 
The client must be asked to buy—you 
can’t expect him to sell you on the idea 
that personal liability coverage is a ne- 
cessity to him. Although even that has 
happened! 

“A few years ago, one American agent 
put on a one-man sales campaign by 
telephone to sell personal liability cov- 
erage. He made 50 phone calls—got 
31 applications. 

“Another producer recently took a 
number of automobile policies which 
were up for renewal. He had new poli- 
cies made up under the combination 
form of automobile and comprehensive 
personal liability. He sent the policies, 
with invoices and a short note of ex- 
planation telling why the additional cov- 
erage had been included. Almost with- 
out exception, the policyholders kept the 
new policy and paid the new, higher 
rate without a murmur.” 





Sell Judicial Business 


The “Concentrator,” published by 
Massachusetts Bonding, contains this 
timely advice on the wisdom of selling 
judicial business: 

Make some new contacts with attor- 
neys as sources of fiduciary and court 
bonds. Cultivate present and former 
contacts. 

Make good use of the short form fi- 


B. A. Hedges’ Slant on 
A. & H. Selling Today 

TIME TO REVIEW METHODS 

Wichita BMA Manager Urges That 


More Calls Be Made in the 
Morning Hours 








Bert A. Hedges, Business Men’s As- 
surance manager in Wichita, Kan., who 
is one of outstanding A. & H. sales 
educators in the country, made some 
timely observations on “Getting to To- 
day’s Market” when he recently ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis. 

Since business is not as easy to obtain 
now as in the lush days of World War 
II and the early post-war period, Mr. 
Hedges emphasized the importance of 
the agent getting down to rock bottom 
by carefully planning each day’s work 
and then working hard to make each 
day a success. He said: “This means, 
of course, that the agent must know his 
company’s policies and also the needs 
of each prospect, so that he can care- 
fully gauge the insurance program to 
fit perfectly into the future plans of the 
prospect. In this connection, avoid being 
too technical, as nobody wants to buy 
statistics.” He also warned that chasing 
“big cases” may prove a disadvantage 
because in chasing them an agent may 
lose good business that he could other- 
wise obtain and hold. 


Breakdown of Sales on Hourly Basis 


In his own office Mr. Hedges re- 
cently made a survey of the production 
of his 42 agents so as to determine a 
breakdown of sales on an hourly basis. 
He felt that advantage should be taken 
of early morning selling which, in his 
opinion, were the most productive hours. 
But his own agency’s survey revealed 
that only from 17 to 21% of all sales 
are made in the hours before noon on 
the average business day. Determined to 
correct the situation, Mr. Hedges said 
he issued an order that none of his 
agents were to come into the office be- 
fore noon and that they should devote 
the morning hours to solicitation of new 
business. The over-all result was a sub- 
stantial increase in the morning produc- 
tion without any marked adverse effect 
on total sales. 

Mr. Hedges also pointed to the ad- 
vantage of daily programming, stressing 
that agents should start out each day 
with a list of real prospects to see and 
then make every effort to call upon and 
talk to each of them. 

Following Mr. Hedges’ talk the St. 
Louis association held its election of 
officers with the following results: 


W. Stanley Stuart New President 


President—W. Stanley Stuart, general 
agent, General American Life, who suc- 
ceeds Leo E. Coffman, general agent, 
Columbian National, who was named 
delegate to the Cleveland annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of A. & 
H. Underwriters. Vice President—Carl 
Lane, Reliance Life manager; secretary 
—John A. Dugan, General American 
Life, and treasurer—Frank Philpott, dis- 
trict manager, Federal Life of Chicago. 


Elected as directors for a three-year 
period were Sydney Altman, Metropoli- 


tan Life; Pearce H. Young, General 
American Life; Ray Hawkins, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A.; Reginald Snyder, 


American Hospital & Life, and S. B. 
Hunt, American Life & Accident, who 
was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of President Stuart who has become 
an ex-officio member of the board. 





duciary application for “run of the mine” 
short term risks. 

Don’t forget: that the bonds for in- 
definite terms on guardians, trustees, 
conservators and the like, once written, 
pay premiums and commissions for 
many years, 
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N. need to be ‘‘rich’’ to 
enjoy security—America 
Fore advertising this month 
points out that security can 
be enjoyed through sound - 


insurance protection. 
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“The smartest move I ever made” 


Foster into your agency seems like quite a gamble to 
me. Why, I’ll bet it'll be two or three years before he 
can even pull his own weight.” 


“You may be right, Ed. But taking a young fellow like 


; “That’s where you’re wrong, Tom. The way A‘tna 
xe trains ’em, they get a whale of a head start. As a matter 
of fact, Foster’s already producing a diversified vol- 
ume, and though I probably shouldn’t admit it, right 
now he knows more about the modern forms of insur- 


ance than I do. You know, Tom — lines like the 3-D,’ 


Valuable Papers, Accounts Receivable, the Public Offi- 


cial Blanket Bonds, and the Comprehensive Liability 


covers.” ft 
«ly 
he; 
“But Ed, you and I know it takes lots more than book: >i 


learning to make a good insurance man.” 


Zn “Sure it does — and AXtna knows it too. That’s why 

A; their Course is different. All the emphasis is on the 
practicai application of insurance — there is nothing 
long-haired about it — it is right down-to-earth all 
along the line.” 


“That makes good sense, Ed. But if the Avtna Course | 
makes such a ball of fire out of a fellow, pretty soon 5 


he'll check out on you and set up shop for himself.” 


always offer a young fellow plenty of help from our 
personal experience. If Foster makes the kind of pro- 
gress I think he will, I'll set things up so he can start 
getting an interest in the agency. That’s going to mean 
a lot to him, and eventually if I want to slow down or 
retire, he will be in a position to take over.” 


# “Not when you work it right, Tom. We older men can 














Highlights of Aitna’s 
Casualty and Surety Sales Course 


To bring promising men of high caliber into going insurance agencies ... to 
give intensive instruction in the practical knowledge, sound sales techniques 





“Say, maybe you're not off the beam after all, Ed. It a, 


still seems to me there must be some catch, but I think a 
Pll ask AZtna to send me all the facts.” ; 


to go over all the angles, I know you’re going to say 
that for men with agencies like ours, it’s the smartest 
possible thing to do.” 


Co “Now you're talking, Tom. When you’ve had a chance 










“For Men Who Want to Make Money” 
describes Aitna’s unique Course. Here 
you'll find full details including the 
qualifications necessary for enrollment. 
Write for your copy today: Aitna Casu- 
Yalty and Surety Company, Hartford 15, 
Connecticut. 





and high ethical standards of the business — these are the aims of A‘tna’s 


Casualty and Surety Sales Course. 


e. There have been 105 sessions of 
the Course which is in its 17th year. 
There is nothing experimental 
about it. 


@ Over 3500 have been enrolled — 
more than ever attended any other 
resident course in general insurance 
instruction anywhere in the United 
States. 


e@ Since the end of the War, 1001 
men have completed this Course. 


e Its graduates include men from 
46 States and Hawaii. 


e@ The average age of men attend- 
ing the Course is 29.7 years. 


e@ The Course is fully recognized 
by the U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion, and veterans are eligible for 
benefits under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
while they are in Hartford. 


e After finishing the Course, on- 
the-job-training benefits can usually 
be arranged for veterans. 


e The instruction is handled by 
men with many years of field experi- 
ence in practical insurance selling. 


e@ Graduates of the Course are now 
operating all over the country. Many 
of them rank among the most suc- 
cessful insurance agents in America 
today. 
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